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PREFACE 


Public interest in international problems has never been so wide- 
spread as at present. One cannot read the daily paper without delving 
deeply, and often beyond one’s knowledge and understanding, into 
the complex web of international relations. The conditions in the 
world indicate that the thundering events on both hemispheres will 
continue to hold the headlines and remain the center of interest. 

The public has been bombarded with all kinds of printed material, 
both informative and of a purely propagandist character. But the 
growing complexity of public problems and the accelerating rate 
with which international politics change make it increasingly diflE- 
cult for the student of foreign affairs to orient himself carefully in 
the maze of daily international happenings. Not so long ago, the 
observer of the international scene had at least the advantage of being 
able to sleep, although somewhat fitfully, over the week ends. Even 
this advantage is gone today, and the observer, like the British 
Cabinet, must now expect “surprises” even on Sunday. 

The authors of this book are fully convinced that there is a distinct 
need for a work outlining carefully the fundamentals of international 
politics, an introduction to the factors which underlie the swiftly 
moving events on the world stage. Since the mass of available 
knowledge can be mastered by specialists only, this symposium, each 
chapter written by an authority in his respective subject, aims to 
synthesize the available material in world politics for those who are 
looking for a foundation to this all-embracing and all-important 
field today. Thus this symposium is designed to bring together in 
a single volume the points of view representative of the best thought 
on contemporary world problems. Each chapter aims to bring into 
sharp focus the main factors involved in each area and their bearing 
upon related fields. 

This book utihzes the new approach to the field of international 
politics. The post-War years were under the spell of the legalistic 
approach, owing to the emphasis laid on the newly introduced tech- 
niques in world affairs emphasizing the legalistic aspects of world 
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problems— such as the League of Nations, the World Court, and 
other institutions. Hence many studies were concerned primarily 
wifh this approach to international relations. Today, however, inter- 
national anarchy has broken the backbone of— although it has not 
giWn a coup de grdee to — these highly desirable devices, and the 
institutions of international law, of international order, are violated 
with impunity and scorn by many aggressive states. Consequently, 
the major emphasis is on the policy of “Blood and Iron,” on the 
“Realpolitik,” on the pragmatic aspects of international relations 
rather than on the legal aspects. 

The time is, indeed, propitious for this approach, since the schol- 
arly ranks of America have been increasingly interested in the prob- 
lem of “irrational” factors in social relations, as evidenced in the vogue 
of Pareto, Mosca, Lasswell, T. Arnold, and others. 

Despite the comprehensive field covered by this book, the editors 
have sought to give unity and sequence to the organization of the 
material. Part I is a realistic overview of “World Conflict,” with 
sufficient historical perspective to interpret present trends. In Part II, 
“Major Foreign Policies,” and Part III, “Regional Interests,” the 
authors analyze these conflicts in each of the areas of the world and 
indicate the interrelation of the problems involved. Part IV .sum- 
marizes and evaluates the efforts toward “World Organization.” 
Emphasis is laid in Part V upon the agencies for “Mak^mg World 
Opinion,” with frank recognition of the irrational factors involved. 
Part VI is a summary and evaluation of the “Roads to World Peace,” 
the relation of social thought to world peace being presented by a 
spokesman for each respective group. 

The editors and the co-authors of this book, when starting on this 
project, believed that their task was more than making a collection 
of individual papers by authorities in various fields. They feel that 
the weakness of a symposium generally lies in just this resulting lack 
of integration. Hence they have sought to obviate much of this im- 
pression by contributing to each section of related chapters both an 
introductory statement designed to present a conspectus of the prob- 
lems treated in the group, and a concluding summary of the group of 
chapters, here, again, drawing together the results of the lines of 
thoughts thus developed. 

Each contributor was sent a brief statement of the purpose of the 
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book and a complete outline. As far as possible, chapter outlines and 
in a few instances manuscripts were exchanged among the contribu- 
tors. Each contributor was left free, however, to treat his own sub- 
ject in his own way and to present his own viewpoint frankly and 
fearlessly. The editors make no apology for the seeming incon- 
sistencies among the viewpoints presented by different contributors. 
To be wholly consistent in a field so fraught with conflicting points 
of view would relegate the book to the level of propaganda rather 
than provide the reader with a broad and sympathetic understanding 
of current international politics. 

The text is supplemented by a uniform and comprehensive system 
of pictorial material, the work of Professor Charles Hodges. Pro- 
fessor Hodges has developed this material to visualize the world 
problems discussed in the book. He has made this presentation as his 
commentary upon the broad problem and not as an exposition of the 
particular ideas of any of the authors. 

The limited and carefully selected bibliographies will be useful to 
those who are interested in exploring further the specific field of 
their own interest. 

Although prepared primarily as a textbook for the many courses 
in various phases of international relations, the book should prove of 
equal interest to the layman concerned with understanding better 
the rapidlyrfnoving events of world history. 

It cannot be stressed strongly enough that the underlying aim of 
both editors and contributors is to work for peace — a fact which 
must not at all be intermingled with the desire of the authors to be 
“realistic.” No peace will ever be achieved without realism, and the 
roads to peace can be discovered only by those who courageously 
face facts and, without bias or emotion, evaluate present trends. 
Nothing will be able to repay all who have participated in the prep- 
aration of the book more than the much-hoped-for assurance that 
this undertaking will have helped to promote substantial knowledge 
of world affairs, and thus further the cause of peace; for, without 
such knowledge, any effort at real peace will prove once again only 
tragic futility. 

New York City 
January i, 1939 


Francis J. Brown 
Charles Hodges 
Joseph S. Roucek 
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PART I 


WORLD CONFLICT 




INTRODUCTION 


The Editor i 

We are living today in a period of transition. Two world 
hopes — collective security and the sanctity of unilateral pacts 
of mutual defense — ^have become but illusive myths. Interna- 
tional relations are characterized by the disruption of both 
intrastate and interstate relationships, which are being shat- 
tered in an ever-accelerated tempo. New kinds of wars, 
whether declared or undeclared, are indicative of these rapid 
changes, since war has been, and is, the most effective — as well 
as the most destructive — ^method of bringing about changes. 

The undeclared conflict continues in its third year in China; 
the revolution in Spain drags on into its fourth year with muni- 
tions and men from several nations, yet there is no war, as 
defined hy international diplomacy! Regardless of definitions 
of diplomats, war is a stark reality today as it has been through- 
out the long history of mankind. Preparation for war proceeds 
at a pace never before equaled during peace. The “danger 
spots” that shift with each passing month are more than 
danger zones. They are not causes of war, but symptoms of 
basic conflicts. No realistic approach to international politics 
is possible without seeking a frank answer to the age-old ques- 
tion, “Why War.?” 

From one point of view, all these rapidly moving forces of 
international politics are expressed in the rising tide of na- 
tionalism. The high idealists who put their faith in the exten- 
sion of nationalism into internationalism have been sorely 
disappointed as they have witnessed it become more imperial- 
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istic than international. Nationalism has become at the same 
time both the expression of and the motivating instrument for 
the nationalists of every country in their onward struggle for 
powser. 

Back of these conflicts are certain social forces. The thesis 
of the “haves” versus the “have-nots” is currently in vogue as 
an explanation of the troubles of the world today. Yet the 
newer studies, analyzing the deeper motives of human behavior, 
indicate that much of our current rationalizations are the 
superstructures built on the more hidden mainsprings of our 
wishful thinking. This all too easy “explanation” can be 
questioned, as being only another ideology justifying the im- 
perialistic policies of the “pushing” nations of today. The 
fallacy of the thesis can be demonstrated by such simple 
questions as: Why does not such a “have-not” nation as 
Norway strive with the eagerness of Germany to acquire new 
territory.? Or, if Italy, as a “have-not” nation, cannot support 
its population, why does Mussolini offer prizes for the largest 
families.? 

The answer lies in the fact that the basic elements of inter- 
national relations are “power politics,” the efforts at domina- 
tion. Such efforts are then projected into “rationalized” de- 
mands. In this respect, the economic demands are extremely 
important because such economic activities are the prime 
methods of attaining power. 

The application of “power politics” has no better illustration 
than that of imperialism. It is as old as the tears of Alexander, 
weeping for new worlds to conquer; as new as the Drang 
nach Osten — “Push to the East” — of Hitler’s Germany. Few 
nations of modern history, and certainly not our own, have 
escal)ed the expansionist policy. Millions have given their 
lives in the interest of, or the curbing of vaulting ambition for, 
the extension of boundaries. Nations have eagerly vied with 
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one another to assume “the white man’s burden,” and whole 
continents have been apportioned on the claims of discovery, 
exploration, or conquest, or as the spoils of war. Imperialism 
has been a major factor in world conflict. 

The final chapter in Part I turns from the analysis of the 
factors underlying world conflict to a discussion of the instru- 
ments of conflict — “Nations at War.” Modern warfare is no 
longer carried on by the armed forces alone. Areas of Shanghai 
were but crumbled stones and twisted steel weeks before the 
Japanese entered its gates. An official warning during the 
Sudeten Deutschland crisis urged all Parisians to leave the city 
if at all possible; bomb shelters were dug in London parks; 
and in Prague, even baby buggies were equipped with gas- 
proof vents. 

Not only are there no longer any “non-combatants,” but it 
can be safely said that there is no field of human endeavor 
which has not been drafted into the current struggle for power. 
Since war at the present time is more a normal state of affairs 
than an abnormal one, it is important to note the conclusions 
of a highly capable student of military strategy that the na- 
tional fighting ability depends on concerted efforts of the 
whole nation and that the old distinction between the weapons 
for defense and those for offense is no longer recognized. 

The student of international politics must face the hard and 
even repellent facts of world conflict if he is intelligently to 
seek its amelioration or elimination. 



Chapter i 


WHY WAR? 

Charles Hodges 

War again is here today. 

Though these skirmishes which mark another world conflict lack 
the given stamp of legal formalities by which nations used to be 
inducted into warfare, the discernible characteristics of a major 
struggle for power confront us. States are obliterated or mutilated 
beyond political recognition; new creations appear on the map over- 
night. Vast armies, from east Asia to the Spanish peninsula, wage 
undeclared war. Governments issue casualty lists. Allies, likewuse 
technically “at peace,” bootleg men and material with ostentatious 
unneutrality — occasionally interrupted by open forays to be viewed 
juridically and therefore obviously unofiEcially as “piracy.” Neutrals, 
i.e., those states bluffed out of participation in the risky game, or too 
proud to fight this kind of guerrilla warfare, or too afraid to jeopv- 
ardize already threatened interests, or too engrossed irf domestic 
problems, parade their neutrality. 

There should be no mystery about this second world war of 
assassination, putsch, and undeclared conflict. It must exist, because 
not only is it the open record of diplomacy; it is within the everyday 
experiences of all of us. From streamer heads to terse official com- 
muniques covering undeclared war fronts, these conflicts are reported 
with all the orthodox newspaper coverage of orthodox warfare; it is 
seen, as newsreel “shorts” sandwiched in between the glamourous 
unreality of Hollywood’s double features, in neighborhood motion- 
picture theaters; it is broadcast day by day over the air in bulletins 
and “special events” coverage which no dial twiddler can tune out 
coi^pletely in a search for swing music or its momentary successor, 
while, incidentally, other men than combatants die sudden, violent 
death in these undeclared war zones — so, too, do women and children, 
under the understandable confusion of “military objectives” which 
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naturally arises from the stepped-up tempo of totalitarian war on 
land, on sea, and in the air. 

The clinical evidence has been piling up'not for days, not for weeks, 
not even for months, but now for years. What is the meaning of these 
truly lethal events? 


A Means to an End 

The ominous rumble of these explosions has one message for us: 
war remains the supreme instrument of national policy in contempo- 
rary world politics. 

This has one reassuring aspect. Whatever else war may be, it is 
not an end in itself; it is a means to an end. By this orientation, we 
shift the spotlight from obscuring effect to illuminating cause — 
from the instrument to its wielder. The modern state emerges as the 
creator and the employer of war for calculated political objectives 
summed up in the phrase “national policy.” Good, bad, or indifferent, 
these ends pursued by a nation in its international relations dominate 
the war system; men and arms, military power, implement a state’s 
policy — ^nothing more. Hence “power politics.” 

This is taken to be synonymous with political realism. We, too, 
may take it as such to the degree that we accept the dictates of 
untrammeled nationalism. Every state, in contemporary world pol- 
itics, must seek abroad these things that will strengthen it at home. 
Such a compelling direction to national policy exists irrespective of 
the beneficiaries of the process, also viewed realistically as those who 
actually control the machinery of the state at home, because the 
interests served are in any case paramount. However the regime be 
constituted at home, the projection of its interests into what we call 
foreign affairs proceeds along the single line — ^the acquisition of the • 
means that enable a modern state to impose its will, execute its pur- 
poses. Thus war is the ultimate extension of power politics. It is 
marked by the use of force, legally sanctioned or otherwise, in the 
realization of national objectives. 

It may be interposed here by the more squeamish among us that 
the concept of power politics in international society runs counter to 
the ideals of world order. This is obviously true. For it, we have the 
testimony of world disorder in spite of League of Nations covenants, 
anti-war pacts, and the rest of the internationalism surcharging the 
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1920’s. Like war itself, all these impedimenta of peace can be viewed 
only as means to an end. We therefore do not run up against a dra- 
matically simple choice between “good” and “evil” — i.e., peace and 
war. What we do encounter is the much more complicated choosing 
between the techniques of international co-operation and those of 
war for the realization of obviously conflicting national purposes. 

Even more invidious is the underlying motivation of such states- 
manship. The advocates of the peace techniques favor the status quo. 
The advocates of the war technique, more pleasantly called power 
politics, favor change. Both the peace and war techniques therefore 
are means to the same end: national power. Both are concerned with 
the acquisition and/or preservation of such power on the world map. 
At no time in international society has the issue been peace or war as 
alternative ends in themselves, toward one or the other of which states 
proposed to bend their whole energies. 

The upshot is that states in contemporary world politics arc reluc- 
tant to make the equally contemporary identification of peace with 
power politics. Obviously, those in the high places of government 
know this to be the case; but they deem it not to be in the public 
interest that these peace techniques, heretofore converging upon 
Geneva, appear simply as another way of aggrandizement or preser- 
vation of the fruits of past aggrandizement. The Chamberlains no 
longer would be able to return from future Munichs with anything 
politically meaningful in a phrase such as “bringing peace with 
honor.” 

Notwithstanding the essential humbug surrounding the practices 
of peace techniques within the framework of power politics, this lip 
service to world co-operation should not be dismissed as wholly 
inconsequential. There remains its ideological residue, democracy^* 
This has manifested itself in world affairs as a bulwarking idealism 
permeating nations where popular government still strives against 
the onrush of fascistic power politics. Herein lies the beginning of aj 
significant conflict in international society — ^the pulling apart of 
states conforming to diametrically opposed patterns of conduct. 

Behind this statement, there is the more disturbing observation 
that the world of states no longer agrees upon the fundamental 
characteristics of “peacelike” and “warlike” relations even to the 
degree it once did. This is the final contribution of embattled 
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ideologies. Each camp is struggling to mold the world more and 
more iconoclastically to its own particular pattern. Entrenched na- 
tionalism emerges supreme. With it, power politics comes into, its 
peculiar own of men, machines, and high-voltage ideas. War, as a 
sociological fact irrespective of juridic definition, reasserts its primacy 
as the challenging instrument of national policy. 

The Potentialities of Conflict 

The ingredients of contemporary conflicts, even so oversimplified, 
need to be spread realistically on the map. These can be likened to 
layers whose breadth increases in inverse ratio to their connection 
with what we call politics. The greatest “depth” therefore is to be 
found in the most elaborate state organizations, notably that of the 
business states where capitalistic industrialism, led by the financial 
nose, achieves its final connection between economics and politics. 

First, we have the old superficial political clashes. They constitute 
the clashes literally on the surface of world politics that make the 
headlines. They are the polarizing points of conflict — not to he taken 
as unimportant but in themselves only signs of deei>cr and more 
significant currents of conflict. 

Second, there are the underlying economic rivalries beneath these 
conventional political antagonisms. This subsoil of economic struggle 
represents the batdes of capitalistic imperialism beneath the surface 
of conventional diplomacy. Covered by the familiar terrain of politics, 
these battles engendered by the international competition of business 
systems explode in the open as economic warfare. 

Third, deep down in subterranean depths, the underlying strata 
of conflicting social ideas represent id^ogical cataclysms. Thus the 
clashes marking the undeclared second world war have a graver 
meaning than the disturbances of 1911 to 1914. They are the manifes- 
tations of struggles of embattled social systems underneath our more 
familiar world politics and their train of economic interests. They 
wrench international society with unpredictable but revolutionary 
strains. 

Naturally these three planes of struggle, all related to each other, 
reveal increasing depths of conflict within international society. In- 
siders in London, Paris, Berlin, and other focal points of diplomacy 
know that today’s statesmanship cuts across these rivalries — from the 
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surfacelike play of politics in the deceptive traditional manner, 
through the economic competition, down into the remote layers of 
ideological antagonism mobilized under the banners of fascism, 
communism, and democracy. These combine in a kind of three- 
dimensional struggle to make the collisions of international politics 
go deeper and deeper into the national life of peoplesTOund the globe. 

The Munich milestone in post-War Europ e bears witness to this 
complication of diplomacy and war. France typifies above all the 
traditional statecraft now strait-jacketed in legalism. Britain, equally 
agile in using the old diplomacy, nevertheless stands for the suprem- 
acy of economic forces; t he banker mentality of Lombard Street 
permeates the government offices of Whitehall. Germany, however, 
has the whip hand with its brutal punch of fascist ideology — the 
nazi political paganism given a world -drive because regimented 
thinking “makes it so.” 

Hence Hitler’s blackmail is calculated soundly. Against the back- 
ground of diplomatic terrorism, the nazi dictator of Europe can dole 
out momentary security at a seemingly fabulous price. The decision 
in European foreign offices is made to turn upon the bogey of 
bolshevism, which fascism’s propaganda more and more identifies 
with democratic peoples everywhere they repudiate the bro-wn-black 
creed. This, idea of chaos, of course, dragoons lawvcr-run France and 
ba nker-dominated Britain into choosing the “lesser evil” of unhqly 
fascistic alliance. Thus we have a community of effort, the Big Four , 
established on ideological grounds. It overrides the inner political 
and economic contradictions animating Berlin, London. Pari s, and 
Rome — ^for Hitler’s “yes man ” nn tbf> Mpditprranpan mint nnt bp 
for gotten . 

If the anti-democratic basis of the nazi-dictated combination is 
strong enough, the overlying diplomatic and business antagonisms 
of the Hitler-r:hamhpr1ain.-Da1adipr-Mi,Tjg|i||^^/j' can be resolved 
temporarily. Such a maneuver does not mSBUpe peace; the world 
is simply given another kind of warfare for tomorfow — the crusade 
technique of fascistic gangsterism. The German-Italian combination 
has operated in republican Spain with cynital openness of purpose; 
Japan, actively supported from the fascist west, has attempted to 
cripple nationalist China; all three, not unreasonably counting upon 
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support from pro-fascist regimes in France and Britain, have skir- 
mished with “the” enemy, Soviet Russia. 

This, and no real peace, has to be in our time. No longer can* we 
spe^ in the old way of “danger spots” upon the world map. We live 
in the midst of zones of conflict — even camouflaged war. Our nomi- 
nal peace is a legal fiction determined by whether or not it is advan- 
tageous for belligerents to declare war; even more so, for neutrals to 
proclaim neutrality! 

Three Kinds of Warfare 

The realist, reconciling himself to the nominal character of con- 
temporary peace, will follow three kinds of conflict being waged 
round the globe today. 

The first comes from the depths of irreconcilable social conflict — 
the universal, all-pervading “war of ideas.” The second wells up from 
the economic strata of capitalistic conflict — the equally far-flung com- 
mercial battle lines of the “war of goods.” The third is just war, the 
good old mailed fist of nations, with a new political twist given its 
ancient trilogy of death, desolation, and defeat by fascism. 

At first sight, the war of ideas appears as a farfetched concept of 
hostilities. The propaganda battles of a Goebbels, however, are not 
airy dialectics. From the Berlin-directed assassination of Chancellor 
Dollfuss to the strangling of Austrian nationalism, there w 5 s warfare. 
Its upshot was the disappearance of a state from the map of Europe; 
captives by the thousands, though “concentration camps” become the 
euphemism for military prisons; and refugees in the hundreds of 
thousands despoiled of livelihood. The disruption of Czechoslovakia, 
too, cannot be written off as an act of God. The mutilation of this 
central European democracy beyond recognition was the direct out- 
come of a battle launched with the cry of Blut und Vol\ from the 
nazi dictatorship. It was carried to a successful conclusion by an 
international propa^aiBifc assault; this broke the nerve of two demo- 
cratic states whose govcrumcniai heads surrendered with an abject- 
ness not found in their former foe on November ii, 1918. 

This “mental armament,” first used to defend a Germany without 
military defense after the World War, now takes its gangster offen- 
sive down the Danube to direct murder in Rumania and across the 
Atlantic to attempt the destruction of even quasi-democratic regimes 
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in Latin America. Needless to say, others than the nazi have operated 
propaganda machines along these lines; but the Reich represents the 
clearest example of the connection between the ideological battle and 
international violence because it has produced the most devastating 
results. The resolving power of alliances between governments with 
common ideological foundations is tremendous. The fascist bloc, 
notwithstanding deep political and economic antagonisms, can con- 
tain the diplomatic and busmess rivalries of an Italy and a Germany, 
not to mention their Japanese camp follower. 

The battle line of business, secondly, testifies to the fighting power 
of capitalistic nationalism. It is the war system carried into the eco- 
nomic world, for continuous conflict characterizes the commercial 
front. The great business states, however ententes may mitigate 
bread-and-butter rivalry, are economic foes. They fight trade wars for 
markets; they fight tariff wars for preferential business opportunity; 
they fight money wars for financial domination with the dollar, 
pound, and yen, which are just as much armaments as battleships, 
planes, and tanks. These economic weapons are employed for the 
same purpose — to cripple adversaries and impose the victor’s will 
upon the vanquished. Economic self-sufi&ciency, sought most com- 
pletely by the fascist states as “autarchy,” is nothing more than a 
declaration of war on the modern world economy. These closed busi- 
ness reginies, deliberately walling themselves off from all economic 
collaboration, seek to profiteer on international trade. They rear 
themselves on the political landscape as fortresses of predatory 
capitalism. From their commercial battlements, the gauge of battle 
is flung disdainfully at those who have illusions of economic stabiliza- 
tion, observance of treaty obligations, and similar old-fashioned ideas 
of commercial co-operation along lines of “fair” competition. 

When, finally, we reach war itself in the orthodox meaning, it is 
important only because the combat has become open physical strife 
in the military sense. It brings into full vifew* the struggle already 
being waged elsewhere in the ideological and economic spheres. Now 
we see it, we hear it — ^possibly fatally smell it or feel it. Such warfare, 
seemingly the age-old marshaling of soldiers and arms, sums 'up 
contemporary predatory power politics in its mobilization of every 
asset of civilization for destruction. Violence reaches its full world 
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proportions: airplanes are turned into bombers; chemicals become 
poison gas; men transform themselves into machines. . . . 

The Shock of War 

Wishful thinking has marked modern opposition to war as an 
instrument of national policy. With every increase in the shock of 
war on international society, there has been a corresponding popular 
revulsion. 

As technology, especially from the middle of the nineteenth cen- 
tury, steadily stepped up the potential hitting power of arms, there 
appeared offsetting arguments to show how these advances would 
make war “impossible.” Unfortunately, the outcome has been uni- 
formly onesided; the potentialities of destruction have increased 
without apparently affecting recourse to war. Everyone heard on the 
eve of the First World War how the costs of modern war made 
conflict impossible. An earlier generation had been fed on the 
strengthening bonds of business as bringing nations together in a 
common commercial destiny defying recourse to war. A later genera- 
tion is being brought up on the “horror-of-it” theme which plays up 
the terrors of aviation and chemical warfare — even the strongest 
shrinking from lethal searing of a metropolitan-trapped population 
. . . unless, as rumored, a Hitler brought a British prime minister to 
quaking k nees by a secret, aerial super-death threat. 

Unfortunately there would appear to be no correlation between 
the increased ravages of modern warfare and decreased resort to 
force. Admittedly, the international shock of war has intensified 
along four lines. First, the militarization of nations has increased 
tremendously in terms of numbers of combatants and the civilian 
backing of armies as a behind-the-lines, nation-wide mobilization; 
hence the quantitative disruption of normal existence has been 
vastly extended. Second, the zone of conflict has spread so that 
the theater of warfare ceases to be the immediate vicinity of the 
belligerents themselves or even continental; it extends from con- 
tinent to continent in a global conflagration following the incen- 
diafy lines of contemporary business and politics. Third, war costs 
have assumed such staggering proportions that we would hazard 
the economic impossibility of modern conflict once again did we not 
know much better from the lesson of the First World War. Fourth, 
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since warfare always employs the highest destructive power of anv 
gi yilization, we now move into a mechanized military age; today 
men pit themselves against machines as the logical extension of the 
Industrial Revolution into combats of world politics. 

Foremost, then, we live in a warridden civilization. This in itself 
marks the intensification of the shock to society from modern 
hostilities. 

The Ancient and Medieval Epochs, together with the early cen- 
turies of the Modern Age, all have important common characteristics 
—the man power involved in warfare was small^s^e loss of life, 
low^lhe repercussion on society, proportionately less with regard 
to the intensity of military effort, its actual dturation, and social 
penetration. It is not accidental that the Napoleonic Era marks a 
change. The mass army appeared simultaneously with the expansion 
of the Industrial Revolution. Henceforth, down to the World War’s 
supreme strain, the military effort, both in terms of continuous 
peacetime preparation and in national mobilization from the firing 
line to industry during actual hostilities, has extended steadily the 
shock of warfare. A few thousand men were engaged in the 
Peloponnesian Wars, and European conflicts seldom involved armies 
exceeding some tens of thousand rank and file until the seventeenth 
century; but later warfare has steadily advanced the numbers in- 
volved so ihat hundreds of thousands have become the unit of 
appraisal. Military experts even talk about returning to the much 
smaller mobile forces to replace the gigantic armies overtaxing the 
command and threatening by their size to block their own execu- 
tion of movements. Mere bigness would be discarded for the highest 
utilization of modern techniques of destruction. 

In the meantime, military conscription gives us the picture of 
roundly 6,000,000 men under arms in 1913 in contrast to the 8,750,000 
permanently with the colors today. To maintain the mass army, 
mass conscription has become essential for a nea r-bankrupt world. 
This cheap way to maintain today’s topheavy military establishments 
gives a sizable force constantly under arms; behind the standing 
army, annually replenished by youth at its most impressionable age, 
there are the organized reserves; and with the spread of totalitarian 
regimes, the rest of the population becomes disciplined marchers in 
uniform from a Hitler’s crack party formations down to a Musso- 
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lini’s littlest “Wolves.” Thus the military machine resembles an 
umbrella — ^relatively small, closed; but, opened up, a hugely extended 
apparatus. 

The second factor in the modern shock of war is the extension of 
die theater of hostilities. 

The conflicts of the empires of 'antiquity took on the character 
of glorified raids; the swift-moving forays lived off the land, it 
is true, but even the sieges necessary to reduce and sack the centers 
of wealth and power from Babylon to Rome localized the ravages of 
strife. Though the Middle Ages stratified society in military mold, 
the monopoly of the profession of arms in Western civilization by 
the aristocratic element again mitigated the play of war; feudal 
strongholds even more than the growing towns represented military 
objectives when knighthood was in flower — ^again localizing the 
shock of arms. Even the brutal campaigns of Europe’s religious 
wars, ushering in the Modern Age, stripped the countryside for but 
a season; the increasing zones of operations, however, portentled the 
changes to come in the extent of military activity. The intermittent 
campaigns of the Seven Years’ War, though overseas empire now 
extended hostilities from Europe proper to the North American 
forests and the Indian coasts, were “spotty” clashes on a half- 
outlined world map. Between the Napoleonic war cycle and the 
First World War, however, nations developed along the lines that 
make for global warfare as the anticipated form of hostilities. Under 
modern technology, the physical world has contracted to dimensions 
suitable for the first-class struggle modern weapons provide — speed 
and hitting power, from bombers to tanks, automotive transport on 
super-highways, and capital ships with express liner swiftness. What 
might be called the social involvement of nations entwines them in 
a common fate which makes neutrality something to be fought for.\ 
business ramifications from trade to credit finance, the electric word 
from press news to propaganda, ideas of national and international 
ways of living. This, then, is paralleled by the armaments accom- 
panying these changes; they cover more ground on an intensive 
scale never before experienced by mankind. With the interlocking 
oB national interests so complete, war, wherever it bumts into the 
open, threatens all in common conflict. 

Now for war costs. Though to be dismissed as a deterrent to 
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conflict in themselves, the arms burden subjects the dominating 
capitalistic system to its most dangerous strain. This is an economic 
drag upon international society whose combined total adds up the 
direct and indirect costs of the last war plus the mounting current 
defense expenditures. With no indication that statesmen know what 
to do about the new conflict growing about us, the balance sheet 
of the last war can stand repetition. Discarding humanitarian senti- 
mentality over military and civilian casualties, these 1565 days of 
destruction from 1914 to 1918 cost the world a gross loss of $374,- 
000,000 every 24 hours of the four-year struggle. They involved a 
direct outlay of at least $186,000,000,000 plus about $400,000,000,000 
of indirect losses from private property destroyed on land and sea 
and a $45,000,000,000 drop in production with 70,000,000 persons 
withdrawn from economic life. World economy only recovered its 
pre-War level in 1925-1926. No international economic collapse in the 
1930’s would have been likely, with its sweep of fascism now mobil- 
izing for bigger conflict, if international trade had expanded at its 
pre-War rate. This would have given the world’s business a volume 
two and one half times greater than it actually was as a stabilizer 
for the critical years of recurrent depression. 

Now on top of the economic wastage of the First World War, we 
are piling up military charges without precedent. Our “armed peace,” 
broken herQ»and there on the globe by open warfare of major dimen- 
sions linked ominously in a fascist-militarist chain of cause and 
effect, makes the estimated arms charges of the post-War period one 
of the total direct costs of "the World War. The fantastic parade of 
dollars begins, as a basis for comparison, with a world bill of $460,- 
000,000 in 1868. Forty succeedmg years of the truce of armaments 
brought the annual cost up to $1^455,000,000 by 1908; on the eve of 
the crisis, the 1913 total jumped to $2,531,000,000. After the post-War 
decade of internationalism failed to limit armaments, the imperial 
way of Hitler, Mussolini, and the Mikado stepped up the pace with 
totalitarian high finance, diplomatic blackmail, and bludgeoning 
militarism. The world totals have run $3,800,000,000 in 1932, just 
under $4,000,000,000 in 1933, over $5,000,000,000 in 1934, a shade 
under $9,000,000,000 in 1935, roundly $13,000,000,000 in 1936, wfll 
over $15,000,000,000 in 1937, and equally well over $17,000,000,000 
for the year of appeasement. 
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Yet, paradoxically, these rearmament costs give our world its 
precarious equilibrium. These expenditures have gone into the re- 
suscitation of strangling business machines. Behind the arms trades 
lies a nation-wide spread of connected activity; fully 6o per cent of the 
enterprise of a state such as Britain or Germany is affected by this 
sinister priming. Social stability also is related directly to modern 
militarism. Without conscription, the deepening social crisis would 
turn leftward to revolution much more rapidly than it does with 
young manhood in the barracks. 

The destructiveness of modern war, the final “punch” to contem- 
porary international society, carries a sinister significance. 

Nevertheless, from one standpoint, history is reassuring. Every 
change in arms has increased casualties. In a study of war losses from 
the twelfth to the first quarter of the twentieth century, it is shown 
that the chivalry of knighthood faced a loss about 2V2 per cent of the 
army strength. The introduction of gunpowder in the fourteenth 
century increased the toll to 454 per cent. With the rise of modern 
technology in the seventeenth century, this increased to 15 jxt cent. 
The World War climaxed the story, incidentally forecasting that 
the twentieth century may be the bloodiest in history, with casual- 
ties running up to 39 per cent of the armies. It works out for the 
nine European countries analyzed that the size of the armies in- 
creased 52 times in this span of centuries while the casualties increased 
748 times. 

Apart from the inevitable consequences of scientific achievement 
such as we possess being turned to military purposes with even 
augmented power, we have the doctrine and intermittent practice 
of totalitarian warfare. It cannot be dismissed as the savagery of 
civilized man in a new and enhanced form although American 
military realists reject the new terrorism of arms as defeating its 
own purposes by the counter-fury of defense aroused in the victims. 
The new destructiveness bursts upon what has been called the 
“non-combatant” population heretofore supposed to be respected 
behind the lines. Distinction between “the front” and “the rear” is 
being blasted out of warfare. Whereas, in the past, the art of war 
i&s been to destroy the enemy forces in order to impose one’s will 
upon the defeated state, now it would seem to be to avoid battle 
and stun the civilian population into suing for peace at any price 
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by a catastrophic unheralded blow at the nation’s undefendable 
vitals. Warfare used to be dominated by the idea of protection — 
minimize losses through the age-old countering of weapons. Now 
it appears to be ruled by pace-setting destructiveness in which every 
means may be expected to minimize losses. This is the triumph of 
aviation, the achievement of chemistry in which even super-explo- 
sives are inseparably connected with daily peacetime life. Were it 
yet controllable and effective in the military sense, the secret labora- 
tory research directed toward bacteriological warfare would be open 
armament with the same nonchalance that surrounds “forbidden” 
poison-gas warfare. 

History, too, always carries us back to man power as the decisive 
military factor. Marshal Smigly-Rydz, commander-in-chief of Po- 
land’s powerful military machine, when asked about mechanized 
warfare and poison gas, told me recently: “Certainly there is an 
advantage for the country whose army has achieved the greatest 
technical 'perfection. But all said and done, it is the man who counts 
— the man and his soul !” Queried as to the latter, he again empha- 
sized: “Yes, certainly his soul, his patriotism, his will to sec the 
war to a happy end. After all, even the best of machines still needs 
the ‘man and willingness to sacrifice!” 

And War Again Tomorrow 

So war remains with us, but the compound of these four charac- 
teristics of modern conflict is an unpredictable social shock. 

War remains with us. . . . For each embattled nation, the struggle 
means deep penetration of military effort into every fiber of the 
national life. Numbers, area, costs, and techniques all combine 
to jolt every combatant — even neutrals. A shell-shocked interna- 
tional society whose instability is marked by economic collapse, 
revolutionary upheaval, and reaction nullifies victory. All come to 
share defeat in a worn-out war generation; while the seeds of new 
conflict sprout from the lethal sowing of yesterday, the ravaged old 
order seeks to dike off the forces of change. 

.Those who decry this pessimism with the shout of “warmongers!” 
should remember that it takes time to make a good war in even our 
accelerated way of life. First we have the exhaustion after every 
armistice — ^which is the truer characterization of peace in our time. 
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Then we have a struggle for “normalcy” in political, economic, and 
social spheres. In the meantime, demobilization of the fighting 
forces proceeds slowly after the first reaction to peace; victors even- 
tually meet vanquished in rearmament struggles. This sign of mili- 
tary recovery, barring the progressive spread of revolutionary dis- 
order, is the prelude to a new cycle of adventures in power politics. 
Lines of policy appear on the political map. They entangle in 
clashes of interests deeper in the economic plane of capitalistic an- 
tagonisms. The preliminaries of new conflict are complete when the 
deep-lying ideological differences between the new contending 
groups well up to the diplomatic surface and are sprayed as the 
poison gas of ideas upon the defenseless man in the street. This 
propagandized psychological instability of masses of mankind called 
nations brmgs people to the threshold of war. Personal dictator, party 
dictatorship, democratic politics, the end is the same. 

Seeking the real causes of war everywhere but at home, the reason 
for war as an instrument of national policy eludes us. Pursuing only 
effects and closing our eyes to causes too close to us to do anything 
about them, we only see that the states of the world pursue ends 
obviously incompatible with peace. All do this because governments 
are driven to seek abroad the realization of those objectives that are 
deemed vital to the maintenance of the regime at home — ^those 
things in actual practice serving the interests of those who really con- 
trol the machinery of state. We do not see that nations follow this 
inevitable road to war because peace is nothing more than a truce 
between open conflicts; that these conflicts express, in their revela- 
tion of the instability of the world of states, the more fundamental 
lack of social equilibrium within each state. 

All this goes on under our nominal peace until such time as the 
international relations between states jam. This is crisis — produced 
“naturally” in the course of power politics or “speeded up” by the 
manipulations of diplomatic intrigue. When the jam cannot be re- 
solved “amicably” by mutual concessions, or preferably by “adjust- 
ments” at the expense of third parties, or surrender by one of the 
opposing states, the logic of force is inescapable. War then effects 
what organized relations between states no longer can accomplish: 
readjustment of the international equilibrium made necessary 
through the breakdown of the organized relations between states. 
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Under these prevailing conditions, it is unimportant whether we 
“like” or “dislike” war. The eventual appeal to arms is inevitable 
in our international social order. It is an inseparable part of the 
modern state system motivated by the dominating ideas of contem- 
porary civilization. The recourse to war by individual states varies, 
the frequency of warfare from century to century changes, the re- 
lation of war to cultural achievement in itself is debatable. The basic 
reason for war remains, behind the breakdown of organized rela- 
tions between states, within each state itself. 

Cry Peace! 

So it is not this parade of blood, death, and desolation which is 
the crux of the problem. It is beneath all the human wear and tear 
that we uncover the realities of world politics in national politics — 
concurrently, the mainsprings of war in our time. 

Actually, then, wars are not emotional explosions. Tliey repre- 
sent no compound of rights and wrongs, friendships and hate.s, such 
as are alleged to animate presumably mythical men in the street. 
For the most of us, there is only a detonation which illumines the 
international scene at the tragic bursting moment. It may well be 
that such things are beyond the comprehension of men, with war 
a Mars-like Frankenstein built by mankind into truly gigantic di- 
mensions. 

We are told that the last war produced more than two hundred 
miles of documents, supposing them packed side by side. Reading 
with a speed of about a minute to a page, it would take a person 
5000 years — to a.d. 6939 — ^to run through the documentary mileage 
of the First World Wan. Even if he takes the short cut provided 
by the 152 volumes of the truly monumental Socid and Economic 
History of the World War, he still has his Die Grosse PoUti\ and the 
rest of the diplomatic story from 36 capitals to be made compre- 
hensible. Behind this public record are tons of memoirs and secret 
archives. Intellectual command over the facts proves elusive for even 
the most earnest seeker after the truth; it is beyond men in the mass, 
with their mass ideas framed in their mass civilization, to find their 
own way out through this maze of documentation. 

Instead, there is little expectation that the near future will be 
different from the long past. Hence there is small chance that bleed- 
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ing humanity will effect a dramatic change of heart in statesmen, 
or that a mechanistic end of war will come from the horrors of the 
mechanization of war, or that plain people will rise up in their right- 
eous wrath to destroy “warmakers” and then build anew eternd 
peace on earth and good will to men. . . . History has litde to show 
for the view that we “progress” toward peace. The annals of West- 
ern civilization show repeated ebb and flood in the tide of war. Al- 
though some states have a less, and others a more checkered martial 
history, recourse to war appears to follow no particular pattern in 
terms of race, form of government, social order, or stage of develop- 
ment after the appearance of warfare and property interests some 
five thousand years ago. Century by century, war occurs so frequently 
that for practical purposes we have no more reason to look upon 
“peace” as any more normal than “war.” If we wish to characterize 
our own generation, the evidence is abundant for the statement that 
the nineteenth century was the closest approximation of peace in 
any hundred years of European history. By the same yardstick, the 
first third of the twentieth century has the sinister distinction of 
possibly exceeding the bloodiest past of the Western state system. 

One particular aspect of contemporary liEe suggests the hard dis- 
illusionment that faces pacifists. This is the transitional character of 
the twentieth century and beyond. However we may disagree on the 
future direction of society, there can be little doubt that a chaotic 
period of truly revolutionary change opened when the First World 
War closed. That conflict took the lid off the Pandora’s Box of man- 
kind — ^the trouble released really flying round the earth. Those 
who do not know their classics may be reminded that hope alone 
remained in the bottom of Zeus’s gift to his fellow Greek when the 
lid was jammed back. 

T his pulling apart of international society, therefore, provides the 
greatest danger of war. The division of the world into rival camps 
assumes maxim um violence because the groups represent the greatest 
mobilization of conflicting social ideas. This has become clear first 
in Europe, where the state system is splitting to the communist left 
and the fascist right, with the democratic center losing its dominstfit 
role. With this breakup proceeding at the center of international 
society, disagreement over any universal international ethic grows. 
This is fatal to peace because, without such universally accepted dicta 
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of conduct, organized relations between states cannot be maintained. 
War therefore assumes greater and greater importance as the arbiter 
of international differences with this breakdown of the traditional 
state system. Thus armaments are symptomatic of this swing away 
from the old rules of conduct, in turn found hampering by nations 
on the make. Yet there are optimists who even welcome rearmament. 
They do so on the ground that the more nations arm, the less likely 
they are to use these truly terrible modern weapons; but the under- 
lying social forces now driving nations into new conflict would not 
appear to be exorcised by any such magic compound of bluff and 
fear. Such folk should look again at post-Munich events. 

Not only are these events to be seen on the map of world politics. 
They speak, like a cinema equipped with sound, the universal lan- 
guage of impending war. Tliey speak, however, to muddleil men- 
talities. This is because many people arc unable to cojie intellectually 
with unfamiliar conditions — to reclassify observed phenomena rather 
than to force such phenomena into traditional classifications. This 
static mind is typical of the sterilizing formalism of dccatlent West- 
ern civilization in politics, the professions, the professors. The re- 
sulting repugnance to deal with the unknown is a major factor in 
the breakdown of the known. These judicial mountebanks no longer 
are able to discriminate between what is happening and, what ought 
to be happening. Strained to the point of intellectual collap-se by an 
overload of events heavy with reality, they play their part in the 
extension of chaos marked by the butchering of men, women, and 
children from China to hapless Spain. 

This, and no real peace, has to be in our time. If it comes from a 
new world empire, dominated from a Berlin, nazi legions will fight 
their way to bloody peace. If it comes from world revolution, Moscow 
will battle on many a reactionary front and comrades will slaughter 
many a foe in civil war before tlie new age dawns. 

Without something having the semblance of international con- 
flict such as can be camouflaged under an anti-bolshevik crusade, 
Europe will return to “civil war” again and again to divide the 
dwindling assets of capitalistic nationalism round the globe. No 
longer can we speak of “danger spots” on the world map. We live 
in the midst of zones of conflict — covert and overt. Our illusory peace 
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is underlined as to its true significance by the bootleg warfare raging 
about us. 

Prophets of doom have one thing in common. All, fascist to com- 
munist, proceed on the theory of greater and greater violence. These 
ideas build in two durections. The violence spreads over wider areas 
of disorder; and it is marked by greater depth of social disturbance. 
These may be the logical consequences of conflict in Western civiliza- 
tion. Optimists who strive for peace down this road of compounding 
human misery, however, may have only world disintegration at its 
end in a new dark ages. There is no assurance from history that any 
accumulation of wars to end war will reach any penultimate Arma- 
geddon. 
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Chapter 2 


NATIONALISM 
Francis James Brown 

Few words in the English language are as difficult o£ exact defini- 
tion or as fraught with meaning as the term “nationalism.” 

In every country of the world, overt acts are daily motivated by 
its all-embracing appeal to loyalty and to action. “New Rebel Drive 
Traps Thousands North of Teruel.” “London-Paris Axis Is Set for 
Welding.” “Goering Starts Liquidation of Jewish Property.” “Senate 
Approves Billion Dollar Navy Bill for U. S.” “Albania Joyous as 
King Zog Weds.” “Ireland Plans Vast Defense Program.” These are 
but a few of the headlines in the morning’s paper. The gayety and 
laughter of a royal wedding, the weeping of a minority group driven 
from theur homes and deprived of property, the wearisome sigh of 
the taxpayer staggering beneath the ever-increasing burden of re- 
armament, and the exultant shout and the dying groan of the soldier 
on the field of battle are blended in the voice of nationalism, its 
discordant notes drowned in the mounting cry, ha Patrie. 

The Meaning of Nationalism 

Nationalism is a fluid term. In the vicissitudes of history it has 
had many connotations. The layman, the diplomat, the news re- 
porter, and the social scientist use it with varied meanings. 

In its original concept it denoted an ethnic 
so on became primarily linguistic and cultural. With the development 
of nation s and state s it gradually assumed a polit ical aspect and by* 
the eighteenth century denoted the stniggle otlJie group for full 
statehood as in the unification of Italy and the development of the 
German Empire . The growth of imperialism in the nineteenth cen- 
tury added a still further concept, “based on like-mindedness, it con- 
sisted in fostering, and iE need be, in imposing like-mindedness.”^ 
Pan-Germanism and Pan-Slavism were the resultant of this increas- 
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ing emphasis upon what Wirth aptly describes as “hegemony na- 
tionalism,”" as is also the successful accomplishment of Hitler's 
Drang nach Osten, “Push to the East.” 

Modern nationalism manifests itself in many ways; in massing 
armaments, always theoretically wholly for defense; in high tariffs, 
preferential trade agreements, and economic rivalry; in pageantry, 
songs, dances, and impassioned orations; in organized youth move- 
ments and “patriotic” societies; in decrees and legislation. These overt 
acts are but the expression of nationalism which is itself an ideology 
— ^an attitude of mind, “the rationalistic projection of the eternal 
human longings for lofty ideals.”® 

In its present form it denotes dominant ethnocentrism, the aggres- 
sive — as well as defensive — pursuit of self-interest by each group, 
whether a minority within the state insisting upon autonomy or the 
state itself. Sociologically it is the extension of the “we” or “in-group” 
feeling which extended from the family to the tribe, then to the 
nation. Idealists sought to project it in the formation of the League 
of Nations after the World War, to include the entire family of 
nations, but the framework of the League was established on a state 
basis. The past ten years has witnessed the constant intensification 
of this attitude of national ethnocentrism until now, each day, almost 
every minute, brings new expression of it. Loyalty to the “in-group” 
implies hostility to those who by fact or by interpretation belong to 
the “out-group”; it extends the concept of the “we-group” to those 
who actually or assertedly belong to the group, as the minorities in 
each of the countries of central and eastern Europe; and it frequently 
reasserts the principle of manifest destiny regardless of the means 
through which it may be achieved. 

This emphasis upon nationaltistic ethnocentrism and the “we- 
group” attitude is stressed by Wirth.'* He defines a nationality as “a 
people who, because of the belief in their common descent and their 
mission in the world, by virtue of their common cultural heritage 
and historical career aspire to sovereignty over a territory or seek to 
maintain or enlarge their political or cultural influence in the face 
of opposition.” Nationalism, then, “refers to the movements, atti- 
tudes and ideologies which characterize the behavior of nationalities 
engaged in the struggle to achieve, maintain, or enhance their posi- 
tion in the world.” The predominant quality of nationalism is an 
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irrational egocentric attitude of a contiguous group; and the primary 
social process involved in its development is conflict with the “out- 
group.” 

The Roots of Nationalism 

Although no fixed date can be determined, it is possible to state 
that the eighteenth century brought the beginning of modern na- 
tionalism in social thought. But it is important to notice that even 
today the term “nation” is used in various meanings. In central 
Europe, that is, east of the Rhine, in the Balkans, and to a lesser 
degree in the U.S.S.R. the term is still used in its original functional 
sense, perhaps better denoted by the word “tribe.” This organic 
meaning of nation has its origins in the influence of a German phi- 
losopher, Herder, and of his successors, Fichte and Hegel. West of 
the Rhine and in the United States the term has, predominantly, a 
political concept, connoting a different social mind from that which 
rests on a tribal basis. It is in this basic difference that one fintls an 
explanation of the sharply contrasting internal and international 
policies of the two areas. 

Herder, a contemporary of Kant and Goethe, was much influenced 
by the then famous teaching of Rousseau regarding the non-corrupti- 
bility of primitive cultures. He likened the individual to a mineral 
spring. As the spring gains its chemical properties from the soil 
through which it flows, so also the individual is imbued with the 
distmetive language, literature, folkways, and culture of his na- 
tional group. Thus each nation, influenced by geographic factors, 
which begin the differentiation, and the slow accretion of its culture, 
develops a definite “folk character,” a national soul. The individual, 
marked by the characteristics of his own nationality, retains the soul 
of his people despite conquest, deportation, or voluntary severance 
of political ties. Herder knew no difference between a tribe and a 
nation. To him, a nation was, in substance, that tribe which has 
become conscious of its tribal unity and is aspiring for political in- 
dependence. It is a natural unit, and the state is the culmination of 
the family.® 

Fichte, building on Herder’s theories, defined a nation as a unit of 
people living together, evolving naturally and spiritually, and sub- 
jected to a special law of evolution of God. As every individual was 
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to have a proper place in the state, so each nation was to develop its 
manifest destiny and to have its place in the sun. German liberty con- 
sisted of the realization by each individual of these natural attributes 
of the nation; Germany’s mission was to regain her natural existence; 
and her destiny was a place of leadership in the world. 

Hegel carried forward the principle of nationalism to its logical 
culmination. For him the state was the highest and most perfect of 
the agencies of society, an ineffable entity. It was the synthesis of 
individual and universal will, the earthly embodiment of the Abso- 
lute Idea and the object of unrestrained devotion. To Hegel, the 
German people represented the supreme, never-to-be-surpassed mani- 
festation of the state. 

These, and other writers, through their insistence upon the biologi- 
cal and racial element of the nation, had spun the web of a fiction 
which was destined to play a significant part in the later character 
of nationalism — the theory of purity of race and of race superiority 
and mission. First propounded by the Frenchman, Count Joseph 
Arthur de Gobineau it was speedily accepted by reactionary national- 
ists as a keystone in the mounting structure of nationalism. Although 
dominating in central and southern Europe, this theory found ex- 
pression in the United States in such books as Madison Grant’s 
Passing of a Great Race and F. L. Stoddard’s The Rising Tide of 
Color^ 

This tribal concept of nationalism had a brief but vivid period of 
expression under the Jacobins during the French Revolution. Faced 
by enemies both within and without, the new nationalism was domi- 
nated by a fanatical religious fervor. The national flag took on new 
meaning and became the symbol of the state. National hohdays were 
declared to provide opportunity for the exuberant expression of the 
zealous loyalty of the people, ha Patrie became the God whom all 
were to worship and to whom all owed allegiance, even unto death. 

Each owes to La Patrie his peculiar gift, but all owe her their 
blood. Young men fight; married men manufacture and transport 
arms; women sew and care for the wounded; children make lint 
of old linen and bandages of discarded dresses; old men are carried 
to the public square to inflame youth with the glories of the Re- 
public and with hatred for her enemies. Houses are turned into 
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barracks; public squares into workshops; and cellars into muni- 
tions factories. 

The response of La Patrie, the Great Mother, as phrased by Baresc 
is equally representative: 

Citizens, it is I that undertake to protect your personal safety, 
your peace, your property. What will you give me in return for 
such constant benefit? If it happens that I am in {KTil, if un- 
natural children torment my bosom . . . would’st thou abandon 
me in these stormy moments for the price of my invariable pro- 
tection? No! There are times when I would command the sacri- 
fice even of thy life which I have so steadily protected. 

Recognizing that such loyalty could be achieved only by a care- 
fully planned program on a national scale, the Jacobins evolved the 
means to transfer an ideological concept into a militant nationalism. 
They proposed to establish a universal conscription of all able-bodied 
men for five years of military service. Civil loyalty became identifieil 
with military glory, the Marseillaise became a battle hymn, and the 
graves of soldiers the shrines for devout reverence. 

The educational program that was to be established was aimed to 
develop this same loyalty. The object of instruction was to strengthen 
the bodies of the children through manual labor and to develop them 
through gymnastic exercise; to accustom them to hard work; to 
harden them against every kind of fatigue; and to bend them to the 
yoke of a salutary discipline. Their memories were to be cultivated, 
and both boys and girls were to learn by heart “patriotic songs, the 
story of the most striking events in the history of a free people, and 
the exploits of their noble heroes.” 

The Jacobins sought to suppress all language but French and to 
establish a new journalism under a state bureau. They accepted the 
premise — closely paralleled in totalitarian states today — that die 
people must be provided with frequent excitement, presented in the 
garb of patriotism. National societies were to be organized to pro- 
vide means for the dissemination and personalization of propaganda. 
Churches were to be transformed into “Temples of Reason,” and 
the clergy were to be barred from holding any public meetings. Even 
the calendar was changed to a ten-day week with a national festival 
day devoted to such idols as “Martyrs of Liberty,” “Hatred of Ene- 
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mies,” and “The State Eternal.” Finally they sought to develop a 
national paternalism through regulation of food prices and provi- 
sion for employment. “What we need is a system of public works 
on a grand scale over the whole territory of the republic.” 

Jacobinism was short lived. Few of their proposals were put into 
actual practice, and its premises were renunciated with the formation 
of the republic. But the ideals and proposed methods of Jacobmism 
echoed through the century and a half since those terrible days of 
the Reign of Terror and are reasserted in almost identical form in 
the most aggressive nationalism of today — German nazism. 

The term nation was conceived differently before Herder and is 
still understood differently in Western countries. Here a nation 
means a group of people, organized for definite social aims, loyal 
to the state, its constitution, and the system. A member of the nation 
is the one who consciously adheres to its prmciples. It is true that 
the origin, the race, the tribal allegiance are not without importance, 
but they are not determining factors. The main point is the will to 
form a state union. This is best exemplified in the way that the 
immigrants in the United States are permitted to acquire citizenship, 
since the determining factor is their desire to become naturalized — 
to accept allegiance to their adopted country. In Germany, on the 
other hand, one must be born into the state citizenship, and the Jew 
on account? of his reputed “racial” variance, and because of the un- 
willingness of the dominant tribe so to accept him, not only cannot 
acquire citizenship but also suffers unbelievable discrimination and 
brutality even to expulsion from the country. In Herder’s phi- 
losophy the nation is the inevitable expression of nature; in the 
Western state the nation is a product of the people seeking to create, 
by co-operation and free will, a more perfect social organization. 
(“We, the people of the United States . . .”) Whereas for the Her- 
derites the tribe (race) is the main substance of the nation, in the 
West the nation is a voluntary association of individuals without 
regard to country of origin (except in the case of Orientals).^ 

Trends oe Modern Nationalism 

The last fifty years has witnessed the inevitable conflict of tfiesc 
earlier developments of nationalism. Like roots they are woven into 
an inextricable mesh. They have reached into every nation. They arc 
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influenced by many factors, all of them largely irrational in nature, 
although quite understandable as social forces.'’ 

The humanitarian nationalism of Herder is still cspouscii by 
idealists and tacitly used as a camouflage by diplomats. The theory 
of self-determination as conceived by Herder found its last factual 
expression in President Wilson’s Fourteen Points and in his Address 
to the Congress on the Addresses of the German Chancellor, Febru- 
ary II, 1918, “National aspirations must be respected; people may 
now be dominated and governed only by their own consent — self- 
determination is not a mere phrase. It is an imperative principle of 
action, which statesmen will henceforth ignore at their peril.” It 
was, at least in theory, one of the guiding principles at the council 
table of the Versailles Treaty.® Its humanitarianism lies interred 
with the dry bones of the League of Nations, but it has been revived 
on a new basis: the inalienable right of the state to claim as its own 
all who are of the same language and culture or race. 

This new nationalism marches behind banners of a harsh patriot- 
ism— a nationalism of Machiavelli, of Fichte, and of the Jacobins. 
“The highest duty of a German youth is to die for lus Fatherland.” 
In the Soviet Union, five million young Comsumoles, sixteen to 
twenty-five years of age, accept the solemn pledge, “I shall study 
military technique; I shall be supremely devoted to the great So- 
cialist Fatherland; and I shall be ready at any time to give all of 
my strength, and, if necessary, life itself.” The greatest peacetime 
rearmament burden of all ages is mounting in every nation as every 
state seeks in frantic haste to build up its defenses. The famous, and 
presumably impregnable, Maginot line stretching miles across the 
former No Man’s Land on the northern border of France is barely 
finished until a new line is begun in the Pyrenees and another across 
the desert sands of her colonial empire in Tunisia. England and the 
United States vote billion-dollar naval bills. Munition plants operate 
at speed-up pace twenty-four hours a day. Italy and the Soviet Union 
mass their air squadrons in tremendous displays of power. 

This nationalism of the twentieth century tends increasingly to be 
oner in which its followers march for personalities— for Stalin, for 
Hitler, for Mussolini, for Chiang Kai-shek, and for the Emperor 
Hirohito. Individuals have again become gods, the state has been 
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personified. These gods enforce obeisance and obedience, and de- 
mand the willingness if not the fact of human sacrifice. 

Modern nationalism increasingly seeks to identify itself with a 
specific ideology of state. It lifts itself above the political loyalty to 
the state of Fichte. The defense is still that of La Patrie, but it is 
more than La Patne, it is a great ideal, communism, nazism, fascism, 
democracy. From a conflict between political states, many would stay 
their hands; a conflict between ideologies, enshrouded in a mystic 
symbolism, fires the smoldering embers and enlists the zeal for 
martyrdom. 

In the United States, this transference from state to ideology has 
already been clearly shown in the changing pleas of Peace Day 
orators. Even so recently as three years ago they reiterated the fre- 
quently repeated denunciations of bankers, munition makers, and 
propagandists, the “Merchants of Death” of World War days, vividly 
described the gruesomeness of war, and advocated disarmament and 
neutrality. The words of these same orators at a recent “Strike for 
Peace” rally still echo in my ears. “Drive the Nazis out of Austria,” 
“Force the Japs out of China,” “Help the Loyalists Save Democracy 
in Spain.” “Fight for Peace!” Even Senator Nye, who stumped 
America in 1935 in the interest of neutrality legislation and dramati- 
cally recounted the findings of the Senate investigation, has recently, 
with equal ardor, supported a modification of the neutrality bill 
that the United States may lend aid and support to the nations 
“defending democracy.” 

Each ideology has elicited a missionary zeal for its propagation— a 
zeal which supplements but does not supplant loyalty to state. As 
in 1917, in the United States, we are passionately urged, not now 
to “Make the World Safe for Democracy,” but to “Defend Democ- 
racy against the Aggressor” — ^not Germany, Italy, the Soviet Union, 
or Japan as political states, but against nazism, fascism, and com- 
munism as ideologies. In almost every country of the world the same 
change has occurred. The Japanese are told that their invading 
armies are “emissaries of good will to save the Chinese from com- 
munism.”“ The huge triangle of Rome, Berlin, and Tokyo is jier- 
alded as an essential step in the formation of a united front against 
the advance of communism. France holds its tottering government 
together with the constant threat of fascism at both doors. Mussolini 
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publicly derides democracy and extends the enlightenment of fascism 
into Ethiopia. On May 14, 1938, he served notice on the world’s 
democracies that in case of war “totalitarian states will immediately 
form a bloc and march together to the end.” 

Finally, this new nationalism is negativistic. It as ruthles.sly destroys 
its opponents as it demands loyalty of its proponents. One of the 
first acts of the national socialists in Italy after the March on Rome 
was to bomb or burn opposing newspaper offices and the headquar- 
ters of antagonistic organizations of whatever character. On the day 
of the Austrian coup and the succession of Sudetenland, thousands of 
leading citizens became political refugees. Even in democratic coun- 
tries, by their proponents referred to as the “last outposts of liberal- 
ism,” there is growing suspicion of opposition. Only today, an 
impassioned radio speaker cried, “There must be no ‘ism’ but pa- 
triotism in America and no ‘ocracy’ but democracy.” 

These arc the trends of modern nationalism — the gnarled and 
treacherous plant that has grown from its tangled roots. What fac- 
tors have influenced its growth ? 

Real or fancied insecurity is a significant force in the development 
of nationalistic feeling. With the dismemberment and disarmament 
of the Hapsburg and Prussian Empires, and the establishment of col- 
lective security, nationalism was less intense, for world security 
seemed assured for the time being. As economic insecurity^ increased, 
the principle of national self-interest was reasserted, fanned by new 
leaders who preached the gospel of the restoration of ancient glory 
and the scrapping of international agreements. Some have assumed 
that this sense of security has a factual basis. They point out that the 
United States, comparatively safe between its ocean moats, and 
Switzerland, until recently secure behind her mountain barricades, 
have not developed as intense a nationalism as the countries of cen- 
tral Europe under constant threat of border revision or France almost 
surrounded by fascist states. If geography were the sole or even the 
primary factor, then forts would line the Canadian border, England 
would fear France as much as Germany, and Belgium and Holland 
wotjjid be feverishly rearming against each other. Insecurity, now a 
fact, is initiated through the cultivation of fear. 

1 The inescapable conclusion is that conflict is the most important 
'element in the promotion of nationalism. Conflict is a social process 
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which is at the very foundation of all our social forms, a form of 
“cultural Darwinism.”^^ 

There is always danger of oversimplification. The cultural heritage 
of the nation, the homogeneity of the population within the state, the 
forcefulness of leadership, the extent and character of the education 
of the people, and the degree of centralized control of government 
are some of the additional factors in the rising force of nation al ism. 

To seek to determine whether nationalism is the cause or the 
resultant of such factors would be but idle verbiage. The significant 
fact is that nationalism is an irrational ideology which accepts and 
exaggerates the principle of the “we-group” and is predominandy 
concerned with naked self-interest, hidden behind the skillfully 
planned smoke screen of rationalizations. 

Nationalism and Education 

The school is an artificial agency created by the group for the 
preservation of its own ideology. The public school, from its first 
inception in ancient Greece to the magnificent structures erected 
through federal aid, is the instrument of the state. The difference 
between the past and present and between modern states in the 
utilization of the school for nationalistic propaganda is wholly one 
of degree. 

With theorise of nationalism, the school became a ready tool for 
the cultivation of the attitude of obedience and loyalty to the state, 
as was described above during the period of the Jacobins. The “Gen- 
eral Order of the Minister of Education” issued by Frederick Wil- 
liam III of Prussia left no doubt as to the purpose of education under 
a strongly centralized government. 

The primary schools have only to work to the end that the com- 
mon people: may learn to read, write, reckon, and sing; may love 
their rulers and their fatherland, be informed, according to the 
needs of their social position, of the institutions and laws of their 
country, be contented with their social status, and live peaceful 
and happy in their lot; and to sum up all very briefly, may know 
how to serve and wish to serve God, the King, the fatherland, and 
themselves with strong, skillful bodies, awakened intelligence and 
good conscience. The principles enunciated will not raise the com- 
mon people out of the sphere designated for them by God and 
human society.^^ 
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Giving lip service to the principle of the development of a scien- 
tific attitude and of individual judgment, the school has been a 
major force in the indoctrination of the status quo. Today in many 
countries of the world it no longer seeks even to claim the right of 
judgment for its pupils but openly asserts that “The school must be 
the major instrument in the hands of the state. Give me one genera- 
tion of school children and the state will resist all opixisition from 
within and attacks from without.”*® The curriculum has become 
nationalized, its teachers are trained in national schools and are 
imbued with the ideology of the state, and the activities are pre- 
dominantly militaristic. In Hungary in every schoolroom is a picture 
of Christ, typifying the country, bleeding and bruised, crucified on 
a cross. Under it is the caption Nem! Neml Sohai In the mind of 
every child rises the picture of the glorious days of the old Empire 
and in their hearts the determination that their country will not 
remain crucified — ^“No! No! Never'” In the .schoolrooms in Italy 
the school children will henceforth say grace before their midday 
meal, which is taken in the school, according to this formula: “II 
Duce, I thank you for what you give me to make me grow healthy 
and strong. Oh Lord God, protect II Duce so that he may be long 
preserved to Fascist Italy.”** In each classroom hang the pictures of 
the King and of II Duce; in Germany, that of Der Fiihrer; and in 
China, that of Dr. Sun Yat Sen. 

Beginning with the insistence upon a common language, the first 
lessons which the child falteringly reads tell of the greatness of his 
country. From 50 to 80 per cent of all instruction during the interven- 
ing years is primarily or wholly the literature, history, and govern- 
ment of the nation. By implication or by direct statement the other 
nations are belittled and even described as “our natural enemy.” 
By incessant repetition, the glory of the state is embedded deep in the 
impressionable mind of the growing child. The commencement 
orator culminates the process of indoctrination through an impas- 
sioned plea for loyalty to, and service and sacrifice for, the state. 

Even in the countries in which educators still assert that the school 
is free agent it is decreasingly free. Swept forward — or backward — 
in the all-embracing march of nationalism, legislation is enacted re- 
quiring teachers to take an oath of allegiance. In one large city in 
the United States teachers, before they can receive their monthly pay 
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checks, are required to sign a statement that they have not discussed 
communism in their classes. The danger does not he in the possible 
mention of communism but in the utilization of government to re- 
strict freedom of teaching. Commemorative holidays are set aside 
and the schools are bombarded with “appropriate” programs sent 
by state departments and by patriotic societies. In one community, 
the patriotic groups utilized their own children as “scouts” to report 
any “subversive teachings,” the group reserving the right to define 
the term. 

There is grave danger that democracies, fearing the principle upon 
which they are founded, will follow the example of fascist states 
and reduce education to the level of nationalistic propaganda.^® 

Other Instruments of Nationalism 

The utilization of the church as an agency for the development of 
nationalism is more difficult to trace than that of the school. Here 
the pattern varies widely from time to time and between countries as 
will be shown in detail in a later chapter. During the World War 
the great majority of ministers on both sides of the conflict became 
modern Pope Urbans enlisting volunteers in the greatest “crusade in 
all history.” During the interim of peace, ministers have renounced 
war and church councils have officially declared against it.^® One 
can only wdhder if this very reversal of position may not be all the 
more conclusive evidence that the church is but a puppet and under 
the complete dominance of the state. Some hope for a degree of in- 
dependence is shown in the contrast of the capitulation of the church 
in Italy, and its almost complete abolition in the Soviet Union, with 
its courageous opposition in Germany. Few can dispute the fact 
that increasmgly the state is being lifted to the level of the Godhead 
as an object of devotion, and even the very symbolism of religion has 
been transferred to the state. Holidays are as important as holy days 
and in some countries have supplanted them. The infallibility of the 
church has been accepted as an attnbute of the state. 

Youth organizations form a ready tool in the hands of the na- 
tionalists. Little lads of four proudly square their tmy shoulders a«.d 
assume a military bearing as they step forward to take their places 
in the Enfante Fascist; young men of twenty-one, hardened and 
disciplined soldiers through eighteen years of advancement through 
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the youth organizations, become full-fledged fascists. Youth move- 
ments vary from the highly organized and rigidly controlled 
programs in the Soviet Union, Germany, and Italy, through the pre- 
dominantly athletic organizations such as the Sokols of Czecho- 
slovakia, to the many and widely divergent youth organizations in 
England and the United States. Tiie major difference in the youth 
groups of the various countries is not in terms of the enthusiasm of 
youth but rather in the lack or existence of a universally accepted 
goal and a leader who can appeal to their imagination and crystallize 
their zeal into united action. 

The control of the press, already referred to, the attempt to re- 
establish the doctrine of race purity, the linking of the present to 
the glorious past in an unbroken chain, the enforcement of a com- 
mon language, and the emphasis upon a common culture will be 
abundantly illustrated in the succeeding chapters. In July, 19:55, the 
American Magazine of Art quoted Hitler as saying, “We call uixin 
our artists to wield the noblest weapon in defcn.se of the German 
people: German art.” 

With each passing year, the instruments of education and enlight- 
enment have become increasingly the tools through which national- 
ism is developed. Whether such controls are exerted subtly through 
patriotic societies or overtly through ministers of propaganda makes 
comparatively little difference. The net result is the sarnie — ^a height- 
ened ethnocentrism: suspicion of and antagonism toward those of 
another nationality group and an impassioned sense of loyalty to- 
ward one’s own group. 

Nationalism and toe Minorities Problem 

No single problem is so acute as that of minorities. Within every 
state there can be found diversity of blood, language, and culture. In 
some instances these differences are ethnic, that is, on the basis of 
race or “blood.” In spite of the growing body of scientific data re- 
futing the theory of race purity,^’^ it is tacitly assumed by many and 
actively promulgated by the ardent nationalists in every state. Dif- 
fetences of culture often reach back across the centuries and are 
perpetuated through song and saga, dress, folk dances, feast days and 
fast days, and in the woof and web of folkways and mores. Language 
is an important factor of differentiation. 




THE INTERNATIONAL GUARANTEES OF 
MINORITIES, WHICH HAD PROMISED SO 
MUCH, COLLAPSED IN THE I93OS. THE 
IMPACT OF THE NEW SUPER-NATION- 
ALISTIC SENTIMENT VIRTUALLY HAS 
DESTROYED ANY HOPE OF ALLEVIATING 
THE PLIGHT OF THESE “lEFT-OV^” 
PEOPLES BY INTERNATIONAL COLLAB- 
ORATION. 
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The term minorities is basically sociological. It has been defined 
by the author as “the indisiduals and groups which differ, or arc 
assumed to differ from their dominant social groups, and have de- 
veloped, in varying degree, an attitude of miml which gives them 
a feeling of greater security w'lthin their own group than in their 
relation to the dominant group.”''’ 

This attitude of insecurity of the minority group is frequently 
reflected in intensified ethnocentrism; and, in the majority group, by 
fear and suspicion with resulting dominance or even oppression. 

There are three possible alternatives in the treatment of minority 
groups. At one extreme is the annihilation, forcible deportation, or 
imprisonment and persecution resulting in the “voluntary exile” of 
all individuals in, or assumed to be of, the minority group. The vivid 
accounts of the persecution of the Jews illustrates this method of 
handling the minority problem. A milder form of the same general 
type is the subjugation, exploitation, and discrimination against 
minority groups. This was the method through which imix-rialistic 
states gained control of “backward jKoples” ami matle them, al- 
though superior in number, a minority group as ilcfined above. This 
last form is still all too common in the world today as evidenced by 
our own discrimination against the Negro and Oriental and, to a 
lesser degree, against many other national or cultural groups in the 
United States. 

A second alternative, and the most commonly accepted at least in 
theory, is seeking to assimilate all the groups through universalizing 
the culture of the dominant group. Thus, in Yugoslavia, the domi- 
nant group is attempting to force a single pattern upon Serbs, Croats, 
Slovenes, Dalmatians, Montenegrins, and Macedonians. This is the 
prevailing trend of nationalism today. A school principal recently 
stated over the radio, “Only one language shall be used in our schools 
and that is English. There shall be but one culture and that shall be 
American.” In nations in which minority groups themselves seek 
to amalgamate with the dominant group and in which the differences 
between the two groups are primarily cultural and not racial, assimi- 
lation is possible over a period of several generations. If either of 
these two conditions are lacking no amount of brewing in the 
“melting pot” will produce assimilation. It cannot be enforced from 
the top. History is replete with illustrations of the failure of man- 
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datory conformity. Armenians retained their culture through nearly 
a thousand years of persecution. Bohemia remained Czech through 
the 500 years of shifting governmental allegiance, and Poland re- 
tained its cultural autonomy though divided, like Gaul, into three 
parts for more than a century. The peasant cottage much more than 
the homes of the upper classes is the stronghold of minority cul- 
tures, frequently buttressed by the church and the market place. The 
theory of assimilation will not, at least in our generation, be trans- 
lated into reality. 

The third possible way out is cultural pluralism: providing oppor- 
tunity for the cultural autonomy of each group. The Soviet Union 
has regimented thought in terms of the communist ideology but has 
retained cultural pluralism, and, as far as possible, has granted even 
political autonomy to minority groups within the Union of Soviet 
Socialist Republics. There is a distinct movement for the revival and 
perpetuation of the culture of the social and national minorities in 
the United States. It is the only practicable solution to the problem, 
but it can be achieved only to the degree that both minority and 
dominant groups will accept the principle of compromise and mu- 
tual understanding. 

The wave of nationalism has tended to override humanitarianism. 
Comparatively few countries have granted cultural autonomy to 
their minority groups. As the threat of invasion grows more immi- 
nent and the war psychosis grips the world, intolerance of minority 
groups is more overdy expressed. Perpetual moods of hatred, bit- 
terness, and indignation against real or fancied wrongs become dan- 
gerous forces, ready to explode whenever a favorable opportunity 
arises. That legalistic guarantees of the League cannot run counter 
to deep-seated attitudes is abundantly evidenced by the varying 
status of mmority groups in America and in the different European 
states. The direction in which the solution lies is very clear, the path 
and its achievement is difficult; at present, the world is journeying 
in the opposite direction. 

The Unforeseen Aspect of Minorities Problem 

When the makers of the peace treaties at the close of the World 
War included in them special sections dealing with the protection of 
the minorities, it was felt, and quite justly, that the orderly and more 
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humane organization of the world was being built. But the peace- 
makers certainly could not foresee that within fifteen years of the 
signing of these treaties the whole problem would assume just the 
opposite character of that on which it had been built. In simple terms, 
the major problem today is not only how to protect minorities, but 
also how to protect the majorities against their own minorities. 

The indications’ of this serious problem were very apparent soon. 
It was already clearly stated in the resolution of the Third Assembly 
of the League of Nations, which reads as follows: 

While the Assembly recoghizes the. primary right of the minori- 
ties to be protected by the League from oppression, it also empha- 
sizes the duty incumbent upon persons belonging to racial, re- 
ligious or linguistic minorities to co-operate as loyal fellow citizens 
with the nations to which they now belong.^® 

That these .words fell upon deaf ears is obvious from such subse- 
quent international problems as the terroristic activities, of the 
Internal Macedonian Revolutionary Organization or the seditious 
drive of the Sudeten Germans in Czechoslovakia. From another point 
of view, this problem’ is also connected intimately with the way that 
nations characterized by aggressive nationalism can utilize the 
problem of their own minorities for the justification, of their warlike 
designs and for all kinds of interventions in the internal affairs of 
other nations, as irrefutably evidenced in the absorption of Austria 
and in the September, 1938, ultimatums of Hitler for the dismem- 
berment of Czechoslovakia, and the movement for a “united 
Ukraine.” 


Nationalism and Internationalism 

The definition of nationalism will determine the answer to the 
query, “Can nationalism and internationalism exist together?” If 
nationalism implies the conscious recognition of the place of the in- 
dividual state in the family of nations and of its responsibilities to 
the larger group, then the answer to the query is in the aflSrmative. 
This is the conception held by Herder and echoes, at least, in the 
idealism of Wilson’s Fourteen Points. As will be shown by several 
succeedmg writers in this symposium, this is not a realistic concep- 
tion of the term. 
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With each passing year nationalism has increasingly implied domi- 
nant ethnocentrism of the political state. The disarmament confer- 
ence broke down under the demand for larger quotas by individual 
states for their own individual protection and nations stagger beneath 
the burden of feverish rearmament. The United States refused to" 
join the League and the Court of International Justice, and Japan, 
Italy, and Germany walked out of the League Assembly because 
they placed national welfare above the well-being of the world. The 
Economic Conference crumbled even in the face of world depression 
because of the frantic scramble for world markets by each nation, 
and preferential trade agreements have supplanted any possible move- 
ment toward free trade. The twofold character of modem national- 
ism — ^intense loyalty to one’s own nation either by choice or compul- 
sion and antagonism toward other nations — ^has created a world in 
which every nation’s hand is raised against its neighbor. In such an 
atmosphere nationalism is the bitter protagonist of internationalism. 

This need not be true. The economic interdependence of the 
modern world would seem to demonstrate that the welfare of each 
nation is dependent upon the welfare of all. Why should nations de- 
vote one third of their total income to rearmament when a sincere 
pact of peace could make possible the sinking of every battleship, 
the demobilization of every standing army, and the conversion of 
every bombe# into a common carrier for the rapid distribution of 
commerce among the nations of the world? At present this is an 
idle dream. In the frantic grasping for national well-being, not only 
is the basis of internationalism being swept away, but the welfare, 
even the very existence, of the nation is being jeopardized. Emotion 
has outrun reason. One wonders what cataclysm will be necessary 
to reverse this present trend and place nationalism in its proper 
perspective in relation to the greater good of each. It can be achieved 
only through an internationalism based upon mutual trust. 

Nationalism and World Peace , 

The last chapter of Hayes’ Essays on Nationcdism is entitled, “Na- 
tionalism: Curse or Blessing.” The author answers his own query 
by differentiating two common uses of the term. He states that 
nationalism as a process is an historical fact upon which no judgment 
can be passed; nationalism as a belief he condemns as “a curse and 
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nothing but a curse.” Unfortunately the latter, while irrational, i 
as much an historical fact as the former. An ideology, althougl 
existing only in the mind, is, for the individual, as much a reality a 
marching men or the rattle of machine-gun fire. Tlie following 
'chapters will bear vivid testimony to the truth of this statement 
It has this basic difference: as an attitude of mind it is possible o 
change. The unified organization of all the agencies of educatioi 
could change the entire character of nationalism within a singl< 
generation. 

It is therefore more important to ask by what means the “curse’ 
can be changed into a “blessing.” Certainly there is no panacea. Then 
is only the hope that, as men have discovered law and order to b< 
necessary within the state for the best interest of each individual, s( 
some basis of law and order must be found in the larger groups o 
nations to assure the security and welfare of every nation. Perhap, 
the only starting point in the modern world lies in the inculcation it 
the imlividual of a vital concern for his fellow man, and an earncs 
desire to pay the price of peace: live an<l let live. 

To ignore or even to renounce nationalism in the world today i 
to fail to face reality; to seek to discreilit it is to run counter to al 
existing trends. Yet the very preservation of all that the work 
values can be achieved by the molding of public opinion to th< 
point where the individual and the nation, which is r.fter all but i 
collective term for a group of individuals, will be w'illing to le 
reason control emotions; to think less of saving face and more a 
saving mankind; to transplant self-interest by world well-being 
and to act rationally whatever may be the apparent crisis. 

NOTES 

1. Albert Guerard, “Herder’s Spiritual Heritage,” Annals, July, 1934 
Vol. i74,.p. 5. 
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ographies Institut, 290. 

6. See Charles E. Merriam and Harry E. Barnes, A History of Pohtica, 
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Theories %n Recent Times, New York, 1924; chapter by Frank H. Hankins, 
“Race as a Factor in Political Theory.” Also Frank H. Hankins, The Racial 
Basis of Civilization, New York, Alfred Knopf, Inc., 1926. 

7. There are numerous works dealing with the history and various aspects 
of nationalism. See particularly: C. J. H. Hayes, Essays on Nationalism, New 
York, The Macmillan Company, 1926, The Historical Evolution of Modern 
Nationalism, New York, R. R. Smith, 1931; Bernard Joseph, Nationality, Its 
Nature and Problems, New Haven, Yale University Press, 1929; Hermann 
Graf von Keyserling, Europe, New York, Harcourt, Brace and Company, 
1928; L. S. Woolf, After the Deluge, New York, Harcourt, Brace and Com- 
pany, 1931. 

8. Since the ethnocentrism of the “we-group,” as expressed in nationalism, 
is indissolubly interconnected with the geographical factors and those of the 
time, the theory of internationalism, as viewed from the standpoint of sociology, 
can hardly be developed on empiric bases. In other words, how can the “we” 
attitude of an African tribe be similar to the Swedish nation? Are there any 
constant elements which would bridge all these numberless ethnocentric tend- 
encies, which could be used for permanent international co-operation and 
peace ? 

9. See James T. Shotwell, At the Pans Peace Conference, New York, The 
Macmillan Company, 1937. 

10. Quoted from a printed sheet enclosed in a letter from a Japanese school 
girl in the exchange of letters arranged by one of the peace organizations. 

11. Gumplowicz, Ratzenhofer, Stemmetz, Marx, and others. 

12. Quoted from Edward H. Reisner, Nationalism and Education since 
1789, p: 144, New York, The Macmillan Company, 1922. The book is replete 
with similar illu^rations. 

13. See Jonathan Scott, The Menace of Nationalism Is Education, New 
York, The Macmillan Company, 1936;. Carlton Hayes, Prance: A Nation of 
Patriots, New York, Columbia University Press; and the series of volumes. 
Studies in the Ma\ing of Citizens, edited by Charles E. Merriam, Chicago, 
University of Chicago Press. 

14. “Order of Secretary General of Fascist Italy,” as reported in the New 
York Times ^ February 20, 1938. 

15. See Bessie Pierce, Public Opinion and the Teaching of History in the 
United States, New York, Alfred A. Knopf, 1926; and Civic Attitudes in 
American School Textbooks, Chicago, University of Chicago Press, 1930. 

16. For the attitude of the church during the World War, see R. H. 
Abrams, Preachers Piesent Aims, New York, Round Table Press, Inc., 1933; 
for its attitude in times of peace, see Walter Van Kirk, Religion Renounces 
War, Willet Clark and Company, 1934. 

17. For a popular summary of such studies, see Jacques Barsum, A Studf 
in Modern Superstition, New York, Harcourt, Brace and Company, 1937. 

18. F. J. Brown, “The Meaning of Minorities,” m F. J. Brown and J. S. 
Roucek, Our Racial and National Minorities, p. 6, New York, Prentice-Hall, 
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Inc., 1937, Most of the numerous studies dealing with the problem of European 
minorities approach this question from the legalistic viewpoint. This has been 
due to the fact that the minorities system under the League of Nations at- 
tempted to deal with the problem of central and east European minorities 
from the viewpoint of the international and constitutional law. See: }. S, 
Roucek, The W oiling of the Minojittes System under the lu'ugue of Natwm, 
Prague, Orbis, 1928. Strange to say, there arc hardly any works dealing with 
the problem of minorities from the sociological standpoint. Sec: F. J. Brown, 
“Sociological Background of Minority Concepts," The Baltic and Scandinavian 
Countries, January, 1938, Vol. IV, pp, 82-85; J- S. Roucek, “Neglected Aspects 
of the Problem of Minorities in Europe,” World Umty, November, 1932, Vo!, 
XI, pp. 77-82. 

19. League of Nations, Records of the Third Assembly (Plenary Meetings)^ 
VoLI,p.i86. 
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Chapter 3 
POWER POLITICS 
]ohn Donaldson 

WosLD Economics and World Politics 

In the complex composite of contemporary world affairs, the Eco- 
nomic factor is a basic one. Many of the most fundamental inter- 
national processes and policies are economic in character or have 
economic ends, and other international objectives are often attained 
through economic means. It is no mere coincidence that the World 
Powers are pretty largely the Economic Powers, and these in turn, 
since the Industrial Revolution, are mainly the Industrial Powers. 

Economic Conflict and Co-operation 

So greatly do some of these nations at times struggle for control 
of resources and for commercial and financial supremacy that world 
politics are sollietimes said, with some degree of logic, to be power 
politics, with such economic activities as the prime methods of 
attaining such power. It is even asserted occasionally that modern 
wars are basically economic in their causes and objectives. These 
views are extreme and quite open to debate. But they suggest the 
purpose of the present chapter, which is to consider briefly some 
aspects of the interplay of world economics and world politics. Many 
phases of international economic relation, such as pure theories of 
international trade and exchange, and manifold techniques of tariffs, 
money, and the like, must here be ignored. Attention will center 
largely on the primary questions of resources and population, and 
on such problems as economic imperialism and, somewhat, those 
national controls of commerce and finance which affect the general 
position of the World Powers. In short, the subject here is “Power 
Economy.” 

But if such a discussion tends to suggest only a huge struggle for 
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national existence and expansion, it must be recalled, always, that 
through mutualities of like interests and the compensatory character 
of unlike interests, there are also inherent in the international eco- 
nomic processes fundamental elements of common gain and con- 
cord. Beneath the dramatic episodes there always flows a quiet 
volume of peaceful and profitable international business, and eco- 
nomic relations may conduce as much to co-operation as to conflict. 
Indeed, if it be one of the tasks of peace promoters to utilize these 
inherent ingredients of economic co-operation, it is also true that 
such forces constantly tend to work toward their own end, regard- 
less or even in spite of conscious efforts of governments and other 
organizations. On the other hand, one may also recall the proposi- 
tion that in the present state of civilization power is an essential 
and, if properly directed, a beneficial feature of world politics; a 
League of Nations, it is thus argued, can preserve world peace and 
order only to the extent that it can, as through sanctions, exercise 
economic power. Such a thesis may be highly controversial, but it 
is suggestive of realistic consideration. 

Resources: National “Havinc;” and “Not Havinc" 

The relative economic position of the nations of the world cannot 
be understood except in terms of their geography and demography — 
heir environment and their people. It may seem ttnnecessary to 
remind ourselves that the nations vary greatly in location, size, 
opography, soil, and climate, as well as in the number and type of 
dieir inhabitants. But it is not always realized how important these 
iifierences in natural endowment are, both in their indirect influence 
upon the nature of international trade and trade policy and in their 
lirect creation of major problems in contemporary world politics. 

Some countries are landlocked and some border the sea. If it be 
true that there is scarcely such a thing as a really manmade harbor, 
then some nations arc much more fortunately endowed for world 
shipping than others. Russia, a country of great size and natural 
resources, may have been somewhat impeded at first in her modern 
development as an industrial and commercial power by having 
few good harbor outlets in the west; a czar spoke of having to look 
out through a small window; control of the Turkish Straits appar- 
endy influenced certain wars. Some countries, such as England, with 
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vigorous inhabitants but small area and resources, have “thrust their 
people out to the sea,” where they have developed great merchant 
as well as fighting fleets. The United States has many natural har- 
bors. Topography is important. The oceans cover nearly a fourth of 
the earth’s surface, and in the remaining portion much land is too 
high and rugged for very successful economic development. It is 
estimated that 87 per cent of Africa is over 600 feet high, that 58 per 
cent of Asia is more than 3000 feet above sea level; in Europe, with 
its many low plains and fertile river valleys suitable for economic 
development, have emerged a number of the modern powers. 

Differences in climate and soil and area of arable land are obviouii, 
and the difficulties of controlling them artificially are great. Climate 
not only greatly conditions the types of foodstuffs and organic raw 
materials for manufacture which a nation can grow at home or in 
its colonies, but it also sometimes influences factors governing manu- 
facture. Although perhaps controversial, a theory .strongly entrenched 
in economic geography and climatology holds that certain climates, 
such as the tropical, will not permit extensive development of manu- 
facture because of effects upon the people, and suggc.sts that some 
countries will therefore always lack the industrialization which in 
the present period inevitably accompanies rise to a position as a 
world power. Contrasts in mineral inheritance are still sharper. A 
nation possesses a mineral resource or it does not. 

To catalogue here the essential foodstuffs and strategic raw ma- 
terials which the leading nations do or do not produce, and which 
some of them may hope to gain in the areas of present-day conquest, 
would take too much space. Only a few illustrations may be pre- 
sented. Coal and iron ore, the steel and textile industries, early be- 
came prime factors in the Industrial Revolution. Britain, which took 
the lead in modern industrialization, had both iron and coal, and 
also wool, but she has long since become dependent upon imports 
of iron and cotton and, partly, wool; and the iron and cotton do not 
come mainly from her colonies. She also imports scores of other 
essential materials, some of them from outside the empire. France 
has a surplus of iron but (even with her colonies) an insufficiency of 
coal and fibers, as well as dozens of other important supplies. Even 
the United States, with probably a closer approach to economic self- 
sufficiency than any other nation, must import a number of essen- 
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tial raw stuffs, such as rubber, tin, and manganese. Petroleum, in- 
creasingly important for modern industries, armies, and navies, is 
unevenly distributed throughout the world, and has been the sub- 
ject of much private and some public international exploitation, as 
will be noted later in this chapter. 

Germany is completely, or almost completely, dependent upon 
other areas for (among other things) cotton, rubber, aluminum, 
manganese, nickel, tungsten, antimony, mercury, and tin. Some of 
the supplies for which she is largely or partly dependent are wheat, 
wool, iron, petroleum, copper, lead, sulphur, and phosphates. When 
she absorbed Austria she obtained some iron and steel and textile 
industries, but so far as sufficiency of raw materials is concerned she 
did not appreciably improve her situation, and in some respects may 
have made it worse. If she took over all of Czecho-Slovakia it might 
“help” ( her a trifle more in this respect, and iE she swept through 
to the Black Sea she would gain control of important raw material 
resources, but she would still be very far indeed from self-sufficiency. 

Italy is at least equally dependent. S he must obtain externally all, 
or nearly all, her needs in petroleum, iron, coal (she has consider- 
ably developed her own water power — ^her “white coal”), cotton, 
wool, rubber, copper, and many other minerals, and large or con- 
siderable portions of her lead, potash, hides and skins, and meat. 
In her “batde hf the grain” she has surprisingly succeeded in making 
herself practically self-sufficient in wheat, but only through extreme 
measures, and doubtless precariously. Her new East Africa posses- 
sion, Ethiopia, grows some cotton, grain, tobacco, and coffee, and 
conflicting estimates suggest that she may ultimately get important 
amounts of meat and hides there, and just possibly some unknown 
quantities of petroleum, iron, copper, lead, lignite, and precious 
metals. The great difficulties of developing the area and the uncer- 
tainties regarding its resources suggest a good deal of guessing. In 
any event this acquisition still leaves her tremendously dependent 
upon others for supplies. 

Japan, “the Great Britain of the East,” wholly or pardy lacks cot- 
ton, wool, petroleum, coking coal, lead, copper, and other important 
materials, and on the mainland she is interested in additional sup- 
plies of coal and iron, soybeans (especially in Manchuria), the anti- 
mony and tungsten that are known to exist there, and the many other 
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materials which may be present in larger or smaller quantities. Tlie 
actual resources of the greater China are the subject of widely vary- 
ing estimates. But complete self-sufficiency for Japan, even with all 
China added unto her, is highly remote. 

Examples of the great physical contrasts in the relative economic 
position of the nations could be multiplied; these contrasts also in- 
volve the problem of colonial control. It is not to be supposed that 
any one geographic factor alone accounts for a nation's economic 
strength or type of economic development; in each case a great 
variety of such factors create a given situation. Neither must it be 
claimed that these conditions remain always the same; gradually 
controls of the environment have been established, and this to an 
increasing extent since the Industrial Revolution; and as applied 
science progresses new products and new processes are substituted 
for old ones. But until the prc.sent time the environment continues 
in large measure to mold the economic destiny of nations, and conse- 
quently their relationships and jwlicies, thus giving rise to the 
frequent discussions of present-day world politics in terms of the 
“haves” and the “have-nots.” 

Ignoring ethical considerations, it must be obvious that the idea 
of economic self-sufficiency is in large part a great illusion, for as 
things now stand the possession of all the present colonies in the 
world would not render any one nation independent of other nations 
for essential materials. Further, it may well be argued that nations 
undergoing great economic development of the modern type need 
not possess essential raw materials nor produce their foodstuffs 
within their own borders or in areas they control; under proper com- 
mercial policies they could purchase from others whatever supplies 
they needed. But for realistic purposes in contemporary world poli- 
tics these points do not solve the problem, and the next world war 
may be partly if mistakenly motivated by “having or not having.” 

PoptJLATioN: The Question of “World Standing Room” 

If economico-geographic factors have the strongest and most di- 
rect and obvious bearing upon international-economic and econom- 
ico-political relations, economico-demographic factors are also fun- 
damentally important. Racial questions are largely beyond the scope 
of this chapter, but the economic aspects of the population problem 
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cannot be ignored. That different races vary in the type of economic 
activity to which they are best adapted would probably be generally 
admitted. More controversial is the proposition that the people of 
different nations inherently vary in their economic efficiency; this is 
difficult to verify or measure statistically. 

The relation of the size of a nation’s population to its resources' 
and its production is somewhat more tangible. Statistics of popula- 
tion, including numbers per square mile, may readily be compared 
with figures on production and even on estimated amount of cer- 
tain resources such as the minerals. Density figures show great dif- 
ferences but do not point to too simple a conclusion. Ever since 
Malthus presented his theory that population tends to increase more 
rapidly than the means of subsistence, the population question has 
been discussed at length. Some of the conclusions which have been 
drawn from this assumption have been gloomy: war is among the 
principal natural checks on population growth; the level of living, 
at least in the crowded countries, always tends to be kept at a mmi- 
mum; aggressive modern nations engage in conquest to relieve 
population pressure. Some of these ideas are debatable. 

In any event, if it is assumed that a high density is a disadvantage, 
it must be observed that most of the industrial powers have a fairly 
or very high density — ^witness France, the United Kmgdom, Ger- 
many, Italyy*Japan. A reasonably large and compact labor supply is 
in fact an essential feature of industrialization, and of course may 
partly cause and partly result from it. Thus a governmental policy 
which encourages increase in an already dense population (with 
bonuses for large families and the like), and at the same time tries 
to stimulate an inadequate domestic production of foodstuffs, and 
also sends out armies to conquer new territory with the purpose in 
part of providing land for population overflow, may not be quite so 
complete an anomaly as it seems. Though it must remain both un- 
economic and anomalous, it becomes a phenomenon of contem- 
porary world affairs. Nevertheless the plea of need for outlet for 
population pressure, used by more than one aggressive nation in 
recent and present-day conquest, is overworked, to say the least. 
Thus the number of Japanese who have settled in those parts* of 
China conquered by Japan, from best available evidence, is far less 
than would have been expected from the argument, and apparently 
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far too few to reduce very materially the population of Japan. The 
same observation, if not premature, may be made with even greater 
force in the case of Italy and Ethiopia. Nor is there any proof, in 
such cases, that if a heavy exodus from the home area did occur it 
would not be offset by a continued growth of population in the 
mother country. 

In fact, among the various types of population movement it is 
generally conceded that in recent times those which occur spon- 
taneously, and even individually, to a country where the climatic 
and cultural conditions are not too different from those in the coun- 
try of egress, but where economic opportunity is greater, are the 
most successful; this is immigration (or emigration) in the stricter 
sense of the term. The huge flow of people into the United States 
until the World War checked it and post-War legislation restricted 
it (both greatly and selectively) provides the largest modern example 
of immigration and immigration policy. Other countries also have 
immigration policies, positive or negative, which sometimes con- 
tribute to friendly or unfriendly international relations. The “White 
Australia Policy” restricts, selectively. Some of the South American 
countries, sparsely populated, still (though apparently dccrcasingly) 
encourage inflow, with the result that Germans, Italians, Japanese, 
and others settle there, sometimes in groups. Italy and Japan occa- 
sionally assist such groups of their nationals in moving and make 
arrangements with Latin American governments for their settle- 
ment and allotment of land, but the total effect upon the home popu- 
lation apparently is not great. However, if present-day leading na- 
tions have little luck in pushing portions of their population into 
controlled areas of Asia and Africa or welcoming countries of Latin 
America, this does not complete the story. 

Economic Imperialism 

Modem economic imperialism, some of the fundamental aspects 
of which have been noted above, might be said to center on the ex- 
ploitation of politically or economically controlled areas, with or 
without settlement. The purposes are not single. If the people of the 
“mother land” (ironic term?) do not move to the colony, they may 
obtain at least some essential materials from it without interference 
from other nations, they may develop or hope to develop colonial 
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markets for their manufactured products, and they sometimes find 
in the colonies opportunities for the activities of their capital and 
enterprise. If to the vast system of political imperialism, under which 
nearly half the globe’s land area consists of dominions, colonies, 
protectorates, and mandated territories, there be added spheres of 
influence and interest, and a whole host of economic and politico- 
economic devices for such exploitation even in technically inde- 
pendent countries, the economic domination of a few world powers 
can be more fully realized. The colonies (in the broad generic sense 
of dominions, crown colonies, and all other non-homeland areas 
which are politically owned or controlled portions of empires) 
are of course very unevenly distributed. At one extreme stands the 
tremendous British Empire upon which “the sun never sets”; at 
the other the United States with a very small collection of colonies 
and Germany, who was stripped of all her colonies after the World 
War but is generally supposed to have the purpose of rebuilding 
an external empire. 

Colonies (in the same broad sense) also vary greatly in economic 
type. A familiar classification is: (i) non-tropical, settlement, self- 
governing (the British Dominions); (2) tropical, non-settlement, 
non-self-governing. The first type has geographic and demographic 
conditions more or less similar to those in the mother country. Con- 
sequendy, the products of these colonies and in fact their general 
sort of economic development tend to be like the mother’s. They 
have been chiefly useful in providing markets and in supplementing 
the homeland supplies of certain familiar staples such as grains 
and meats and some minerals. But as their development (includmg 
the industrial) continues they tend to become competitive with, 
rather than complementary to, the mother economy, and ivith tariff 
autonomy (and increasing degree of political autonomy to the point 
of becoming members of a “commonwealth”) they have created new 
problems in empire economic policy — ^as reflected in the Ottawa 
Agreements. The second colonial type, though usually with smaller 
per capita purchasing power, also provides markets for the products 
of the industrial powers, and in turn exports a great variety of exotic 
products some of which have become essential raw materials for 
the powers. Moreover, and this is sometimes lost sight of by ob- 
servers who think in terms of trade alone, colonies have afforded 
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large opportunities for capital investment and for operation of 
enterprise in fields of production ranging from plantation agricul- 
ture to mining and utilities. Colonial trade policies will be discussed 
later, but access for capital and enterprise must never be overlooked. 

A good deal of controversy, in parliaments and books, has cen- 
tered on the question: Do colonies really pay.? Some facts cited 
above throw doubt on the proposition, and some recent careful 
statistical analyses offer rather convincing negative answers. But 
not all the elements (such as the profits of enterprise) may be 
measurable; and empire ambitions, even if unwise, are vital matters 
in world politics. Undoubtedly some of the present-day empires are 
vastly more successful than others. It is somehow difficult to think 
of Britain as an economic and political power without the British 
Empire. The United States has an empire within its own borders, 
and so, potentially, has Russia. 

Raw Material Controls 

The economic aspects of imperialism include also the various 
processes by which economic penetration of a so-called backward 
area has both preceded and accompanied political control. But not 
unrelated to these are the further manifold cases where private 
enterprise from the leading nations, sometimes with government 
encouragement or support, but without carrying the flag, has 
penetrated various less-developed areas, to build and operate trans- 
portation systems and factories and, especially, to operate mines. 
In fact the line between public and private exploitation cannot be 
sharply drawn. A mere list of the mineral cases would require a 
volume. Coal, iron, such ferroalloys as manganese, copper, lead, zinc, 
and many minor non-ferrous metals have been the subject of foreign 
ownership. The companies acquire concessions, or buy properties, 
sometimes in a sphere of interest, as in China, sometimes in an in- 
dependent country, as in Latin America. Often the mineral products 
are of strategic importance as raw materials for the industries of 
the Powers from which the companies chiefly come, and some of 
the materials are strategic from the point of view of war. Not to 
mention purely financial loans, certain portions of Africa, Asia, and 
America just before the World War were honeycombed with capital 
from Great Britain, Germany, France, and a few other industrialized 
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countries; and, although the details of the picture have changed 
from time to time, and the War and the post-War peace settlement 
took from Germany all her foreign investments, the general situa- 
tion remains roughly the same. 

Probably the commodity which has provided the most dramatic 
cases is petroleum, where a few great companies, chiefly British 
and American, directly or through subsidiaries, have acquired 
ownership of oil resources in almost every area where they were 
known to exist, and have themselves engaged in rivalries which 
have involved almost every device in the category of raw-material 
controls as well as of politico-economic imperialism. The story in- 
cludes private operations, government concessions, stock ownership 
by the British Government, open or closed-door policies in colonies, 
control of mandates, and when the contest would become too keen, 
business and governmental agreements for division of rights in 
some areas among British, American, and French interests. The 
recent increase of economic nationalism, as in Latin America, and 
the fact that some countries, such as Persia and Mexico, have re- 
sented such exploitation and have taken drastic measures to restrict 
or eliminate it are of some significance, but in many other areas 
the rivalry among the business interests of the World Powers for 
petroleum control continues; nor is it likely to be lessened by the 
increased dependence of army transport and navies, as well as 
industries, upon fuel oil, gasoline, and other petroleum products. 

Mention may be made of a different use of the term “raw ma- 
terial controls” to refer to those cases (which have included such 
commodities as jute, sisal, rubber, sulphur, potash, nitrates, camphor, 
sugar, tin) where governments have endeavored monopolistically 
to manipulate a world market. Although higher price is the prin- 
cipal objective here, such schemes often accentuate another coun- 
try’s realization of its supply dependency, as in the case of the 
United States and her need of rubber and tin. Occasionally over- 
lapping such phenomena is a further series of developments which 
also fall within the field of what may be termed international in- 
dustrial (as contrasted with mere trade) relations: namely, inter- 
national cartels and world trusts. These various forms of world com- 
bination of producers have stirred some resentment because of 
their monopolistic practices. But as the producers are usually, though 
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not always, manufacturers in the leading industrial countries, the 
net result probably has been to solidify more than to antagonize the 
interests of the industrial powers. Big business is sometimes bigger 
than areas within political boundary lines. In still other instances, 
governments, singly or in groups, have fostered or directly partici- 
pated in such international production and marketing controls. 

Commercial Policies 

If we now turn to international trade proper, we must pass over 
many aspects of it as having no very direct bearing upon world 
politics. Regardless of the various theories explaining its nature (one 
of the familiar ones of which leads to tlie conclusion that there 
should be free trade) and to a surprising extent despite the many 
national restrictions placed upon it, great streams of commerce flow 
back and forth among nations, with presumable profit to producers 
and consumers, exporters and importers. At the same time the 
commercial policies of the nations arc of much significance; and, if 
they probably do not cause war or ensure peace, they can conduce 
to some discord or concord. They are sometimes formulated with 
international political motives in mind, just as commercial objec- 
tives may also influence political plans. 

Until just recently tariffs, in the form of export and especially 
import duties, composed the basic structure of comcSercial policy, 
and these are still highly important. Ignoring the well-known argu- 
ments over their economic effects, their relation to the present 
problem may be briefly suggested. On the surface it might be 
supposed that the purpose of the tariff is always purely economic — 
to raise revenue or to protect such a growth of domestic industries 
as will, presumably, promote national prosperity. Sometimes this 
has been the case. However, and especially in the light of modern 
economic history, it is apparent that many leading nations have 
employed protectionism with both general industrial strength and 
strategic industries, among other things, in mind. This would apply 
to several Continental countries, and perhaps especially to Ger- 
many; and England, having adopted free trade before the middle 
of the nineteenth century, has recently returned to protection. 
Moreover, in many instances the tariff has been one of the devices 
for endeavoring to attain a degree of self-sufficiency. Further, colonial 
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tariff policies have often been particularly designed (as in empire 
preference) to ensure the colonial market for the mother country 
products. 

Turning to tariff relations, the leading nations have a great array 
of bargaining devices, and have long engaged in exchange of tariff 
favors or penalties, by means of maximum and minimum schedules 
and tlie like, and through the conclusion of reciprocity treaties. 
General commercial treaties, when containing the unconditional 
most-favored-nation clause, have endeavored to level off, to “gen- 
eralize,” these particular favors; but the effort has often been de- 
feated by means of exceptions, trick tariff classifications, and a 
great variety of other devices. Throughout these international 
tariff relationships, retaliation and counter-retaliation have occasion- 
ally caused a “tariff war,” but these have usually been of no tragic 
political consequence, often being settled by a reversion to “positive” 
tariff bargaining. In a great emergency, of cour.se, as iluring the 
World War, nations have extended almost without limit the con- 
trol of their foreign commerce, as well as of their foreign .shipping 
and finance. Indeed, an examination of such controls reveals the re- 
markable extent to which modern war has become, among other 
thing.s, an economic conflict. In military language one finds the 
term “economic strangulation.” 

The New Trade and Exchange Controls and Agreements 

But since the World War, and most especially since the world 
financial crisis of 1931, even peacetime policy among many major 
(and minor) nations has come to be dominated by what amounts 
to a new system of international trade and exchange controls and 
agreements, which are far more direct and extreme than ordinary 
tariffs and commercial treaties. These often seem closely related to 
the whole recent movement toward increased economic (and political 
and cultural) nationalism which has been so dramatically evident 
in the internal and external policies of many nations. To ordinary 
tariff duties, counter-vailing duties, contingent duties, rebates and 
drawbacks, surtaxes (as for currency depreciation), anti-dumping 
duties, retaliatory duties, and many other older devices, the new 
policies add, unilaterally, mixing regulations, global and country 
division quotas, prohibitions of trade except under permits and 
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licenses, exchange controls, new governmental trading monopolies 
for given products, state purchases and sales for special purposes, 
and full state trading, which finds its most complete form in the 
U.S.S.R., where the government does the importing and exporting 
and such things as ordinary tariffs and unconditional most-favored- 
nation clauses become essentially meaningless. Indeed, in many types, 
these new controls by their very nature evade or defy application 
of the unconditional principle. Exchange control is a particularly 
sharp and dehcate instrument, whereby a government can (in the 
extreme case) permit or prevent, in whole or in part, any inflow 
or outflow of any commodities, to or from any country, and it can 
similarly control completely capital flows and all the other trans- 
actions which compose the balance of international payments. 

Out of these new controls there have almost inevitably evolved 
a great variety of new commercial and financial agreements: barter, 
quota, encouragement of purchase, purchase aid, guaranteed pur- 
chase, import bounty, clearing, exchange allocation, tourist ex- 
change, nationality exchange, compensation, trade ratio, liquidation, 
and general payments agreements. The nations, having set up the 
extreme new barriers to international economic intercourse, natu- 
rally found methods of cutting holes in them, by arranging deals 
with others which they considered expedient in each particular case. 
This new system has been properly deplored as reducmg inter- 
national trade and diverting it into “unnatural” channels, although 
it may be remarked that it originated less in willful malice than 
in desperate conditions, in some instances approaching national 
bankruptcy, and that a surprisingly large volume of commerce 
continues despite it. It is also noteworthy that some observers see 
a solution of the problem less in abolition of the system than in 
molding it along construcdve lines and in attacking its fundamental 
causes (see the writings of Sir Arthur Salter). Meanwhile, however, 
the new controls are employed by some nations with almost spec- 
tacular results; thus Germany, one of the extreme cases, has recast 
large portions of her trade (and other transactions), particularly 
in the direction of the Balkans and Latin America, and trade and 
exchange control becomes a potent instrument in the orientations 
and ambitions of general world politics. 
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Governments and Merchant Marines 

The carrying of international trade is also imjxirtant, and mer- 
chant marine policies are not unrelated to economic anti naval 
strength. As is well known, most of the World Powers have more 
or less successful merchant marines, which is not entirely accidental 
or incidental. True, some of the economically lesser countries, such 
as those of Scandinavia, which have turned to seafaring, have 
proportionately large merchant fleets, whereas some of the larger 
countries, such as the United States, have proportionately smaller 
ones. But the World Powers strive, through government ownership 
and operation and a variety of subsidies and other direct and 
indirect aids to merchant shipping, to assist and promote the build- 
ing and operating of ships. Some analyses of given cases have 
indicated that such assistance is often much less effective than 
anticipated and less effective than “natural” efficiency. But this 
ordinarily leads to less economic argument than other external 
economic activities, since considerations of ixitential naval warfare 
tend to override other considerations. Even if costly, the merchant 
marine is usually maintained as far as possible, for it becomes both 
a “life line to the colonies” and, as an auxiliary, the “second line 
of naval defense.” Merchant marine success and control of trade, 
in recent times and at this moment, bear somewhat fnorc heavily 
upon the problems of world politics than is usually realized. 

International Financial Position 

Financial strength relates vitally to the position of the world 
powers. Not only does trade financing serve commerce, and be- 
come especially significant in a widespread system of foreign branch 
banks such as that of Britain, but a nation’s monetary position and 
its foreign investments often become matters of prime concern 
in its foreign policy — even though much international finance may 
be looked upon as “ordinary business,” 

As observed above in connection with colonies and extensions 
of ^terprise, some of the leading nations, especially since the late 
nineteenth century, have honeycombed portions of the Americas, 
Asia, and Africa with their capital. Some of the chief pre-War 
creditors were Britain, France, Germany, and in lesser degree 
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Japan — ^as well as Belgium and the Netherlands. In the major 
British case there was less evidence of direct political compulsion, 
but France, apparently officially, guided much of her foreign funds 
into politically friendly Russia, whereas Germany deliberately thrust 
portions of German capital “to the East” (e.g., Berlin to Baghdad 
Railway) with ultimate military objectives presumably in mint! — 
perhaps with the hope of bifurcating the British Empire. 

Public or private loans to governments and businesses in weaker 
countries, especially if not repaid, sometimes become the basis of 
general economic and economico-political control; in Turkey this 
came to be called, resentfully, strangulation. The World War strained 
the financial strength of most of the nations. The peace settlement 
stripped Germany of all her foreign investments, public and private, 
and saddled her with an enormous reparations commitment. After 
the war the United States emerged as a huge creditor even if the 
war loans be counted out, but recently this American position has 
declined very substantially, with regard to both straight foreign 
loans (portfolio investments) and direct investments in enter- 
prise abroad. Meanwhile, despite the boom of the 1920’s, many 
nations remainc<l in difficult financial circumstances, atid Germany, 
temporarily relieved from her heavy burdens by fresh funds from 
the United States and by a series of moratoria, at least could no 
longer stand the strain of what she considered impossible obliga- 
tions. This was a principal, though not sole, factor in the world 
financial crisis of 1931, which first broke in Vienna, spread to Ger- 
many, and soon involved almost every nation, large and small. 
It might not be an exaggeration to say that the world has not 
yet recovered from that crisis — certainly not from its underlying 
causes and the resentments they engendered. And these difficulties 
and reactions doubtless help to account, fundamentally, for some 
of the hypernationalism and war-breeding urges, at least in Europe, 
at the pre^nt moment. 

Meanwhile the external investments of Britain (especially if ones 
in “overseas” dominions and colonies be included, as is customary), 
of the United States, and of some other countries, are by no means 
unimportant. Also, there is now an increase of reported instances 
of loans for political purposes, even when it might appear that the 
lender can ill afford it economically. The government of a European 
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power, for example, grants funds to a smaller coimtry which it 
wishes to win away from other alliances and into its own orbit. Some- 
times it is provided that the principal of the loan must be spent 
for purchases of munitions in the lending country. 

Moreover, even the monetary system has become an object of 
concern of leading governments in their consideration of national 
advantage, perhaps not without considerable logic — ^since a coimtry’s 
monetary relations comprise an extremely delicate and sensitive 
relationship to economic conditions throughout the world. The 
general financial difficulties mentioned above, their great accentua- 
tion during and after the world financial crisis of 1931, and the 
emergence of new problems such as the “flight of capital” and (partly 
the same thing) the rapid shiftmg of short-term, as contrasted with 
long-term, balances from one financial center to another, have 
xmderlain such phenomena as exchange controls, noted above, and 
alleged competitive currency depreciation. Before the World War 
the international gold standard had come largely to prevail, and 
under it foreign exchange became fixed, with necessary adjust- 
ments occurring within national price-cost structures. After the war 
various efforts were made to re-establish this standard generally, but 
they finally failed, and with Britam’s abandonment in 1931, one by 
one many other countries followed her, including the United States. 

Whether cilrrency depreciation stimulates a country’s goods ex- 
ports, at the expense of non-depreciating neighbors, is a nice economic 
question beyond the scope of the present discussion; theoretical con- 
siderations and statistics do not necessarily bear out the assumption. 
But most leading countries have come to a policy of flexible rather 
than fixed exchanges in order to attain a certain independence in their 
international monetary relations. Even the recent tripartite monetary 
arrangement made by Britain, France, and the United States, and 
joined in indirectly and directly by many other countries, while 
providing a system of stabilization, preserves the new flexibility in 
national position. In these and other connections nations increasingly 
analyze their respective balances of international payments; and to 
the centuries-old regulation of imports and exports of merchandisp 
they have added control of flows of gold and capital for their 
respective internal and external necessities or advantages, real or 
imaginary. 
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The Outlook 

It is easy to emphasize, perhaps to overemphasize, the extent to 
which the World Powers employ both economic means and economic 
ends to further their ambitions and to strengthen themselves for 
war. The struggle for resources, the haves and the have-nots, stand- 
ing room only, outlets for population pressure, economic imperialism 
and world power, control of raw materials, trade follows the flag, 
the flag follows trade, tariff wars, the merchant marine as the 
second line of naval defense, loans are golden bullets, currency war- 
fare-such popular aphorisms dramatize by exaggerating. Similarly 
it is easy enough, granting the premises, to adopt some pure economic 
theory in which strictly economic processes are assumed to be 
natural while governmental measures are looked upon as inherently 
unnatural and therefore become artificial inicrferences with an 
otherwise more or less perfect international economic equilibrium. 

But in any realistic view it is idle to deny the interaction of work! 
economics and governmental affairs, or indeed the practical sig- 
nificance of the terms power politics and power economy. If, there- 
fore, the goal be world peace (assuming that such an ideal is attain- 
able in the foreseeable future), the solution of non-economic problems 
such as the governmental, racial, even the psychological ones, and 
the solution of international economic problems muSt go hand in 
hand. Dim dreams of a peaceful world policy and a prosperously 
balanced world economy blend, and call for enlightened adjustments 
worked out in the interludes between wars. 
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Chapter 4 
IMPERIALISM 
Charles E. Martin 

What Is Imperialism? 

It cannot be denied that imperialism is one of the moving forces of 
world politics today. It is somewhat beyond pure nationalism, but is 
something less than internationalism. Lying between these extremes 
of political thought and action, it is difficult to define, and almost 
impossible to understand. Some describe it as the major tendency of 
the immediate pa.st and present. It is rather a manifestation of pre.sent 
tendencies than a dominant tendency itself. Tlie champion of im- 
perialism regards it as one of the world’s great ordering procc.sses. 
The opponent of this manifestation looks upon it as unnecessary, 
and as an inevitable outgrowth of its leading source — nationalism. 

Empire is nothing new, either in concept or in practice. Tlie wish 
to rule over other peoples, to increase the national ingame from the 
land and labor of others, to conquer and enslave, and to add to the 
state’s territorial domain is as old as organized society. Empires are 
based on power and have grown out of an expanded nationalism, 
with war as its instrumentality. 

Ancient empires made some contribution to the age of their exist- 
ence. The Roman Empire gave a common citizenship, an improved 
legal system, a regime of peace and order, and a certain prosperity 
to the peoples of the Mediterranean area. However, war was its mode 
of action; and the independence, equality, and liberty of the Greek 
world yielded to a rigid legal system, and the arts of the Greeks were 
lost under the regimentation of Roman conquest. Other empires had 
their day and passed away. The empire of Napoleon illustrated the 
combination of an extreme political nationalism, and the ambitions 
of the greatest military figure in the world. His empire meant the 
subjection of neighboring peoples and the reduction of die states of 
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Europe into one imperial system under the control of a single military 
despot. ' 

Modern empire has much in common with ancient empire. It 
uses the same tools. It has, in large measure, the same objectives. Its 
means of using the tools, however, are more humane, and a certain 
solicitude for the welfare of the peoples affected is professed, and 
often practiced. The British imperial system, made up of diversities 
in respect of regions, peoples and races, languages, and even forms of 
government, is, in many respects, the antithesis of the Roman system. 
In demanding, in British fashion, the desired return from its colonial 
investment, the demands of the native peoples and the good of those 
who are governed are taken into account. 

Imperialism of the modern type can be found in the policies and 
practices of all the leading powers today. Great Britain has led the 
way. Considerations of sea power, raw materials, markets, cargoes, 
investments, and proconsular interests have dictated the greatest 
example of imperialism in the modern world. The stresses and strains ■ 
of world politics, due to demands of highly nationalistic powers 
seeking to become imperialistic, have made terrible inroads on the 
integrity and stability of the British Empire. But the breakup of this 
great political system is many years in the future. France, dominant 
on the Continent for several years following the World War, and 
preoccupied mainly with national considerations, has yet found time 
and interest for African and Far Eastern penetrations as important 
political and economic appendages to her domestic policy. The recent 
yielding of Continental primacy to other powers has not diminished 
her determination to safeguard her colonial life line. From the first, 
Mussolini has made imperialism one of the cornerstones of fascist 
doctrine. The glory that was Rome, expressed in colonial conquests 
and the mastery of subject peoples, should be restored to Italy today. 
Extension into the Mediterranean and the acquisition of colonies did 
not long remain a mere promise. Ethiopia has become an Italian 
colony, and Great Britain, through the very fact of negotiations with 
Mussolini, has conceded a division of power in that great inland sea. 
Italian claims to Tunisia, Corsica and Nice are stUl further evidence 
of her imperialist policy. Japan regards herself as holding in the East 
an analogous position to Great Britain in the West. As an archipelago. 
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she must rest her greatness on sea power. She must order the more 
backward jieoples of her region and reduce to political stability those 
who, while culturally and intellectually her equal, arc prone to 
political and military disorder. And unlike Great Britain, she must 
carve out for herself a great continental sphere of control, in Man- 
churia and north China. ImiX'rial Germany sought to conquer the 
world’s trade, to equal Great Britain’s navy and merchant marine, 
and to acquire what was left of the world’s available territory. Repub- 
lican Germany’s enforced renunciation of the program and of the 
fruits of empire was but a respite in the logical resurgence of German 
nationalism under nazi control and a natural resumption of imperial- 
ism, either in the form of consolidating her Continental position, such 
as the annexation of Austria, or in the form of the recovery of her 
lost colonial possessions. The Soviet Union professes opposition to 
imperialism as a process of enslavement, and in theory makes 
common cause with the peoples subjected to its sway. Having more 
territory and resources than she can perhaps hold, and conceding an 
autonomy of nationalities and regimes which is .subject to simple 
national control, her position on this question appears more rhetorical 
than real. Tlie United States, while encouraging the development of 
free institutions in regions and among peoples subject to her juris- 
diction, has not been detached from the spirit and practice of empire. 
An admixture of motives justified American continuation of a busi- 
ness into which accident led her, but this has not lessened the 
imperialistic nature of the problem. 

Imperialism is a phenomenon in the life of every great nation-state 
today, whether democratic or totalitarian. It is, as suggested above, 
a manifestation of a major tendency rather than a major tendency 
itself. It has been an important, but not the leading or the most 
influential, force in the life of the state, ancient and modern. It has 
not been the main cause of international war. Imperialistic elements 
in war are frequently the more spectacular, but not generally the 
more controlling ones. The root of international conflict is nation- 
alism. For nationalism is creator, and imperialism is creature; na- 
tionalism is root, imperialism, fruit; nationalism is tendency, im- 
perialism is manifestation. We should not seek to make imperialism 
more or less than it really is. 
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The Motives of Empire 

Back of the spirit of empire, and generally embedded in the na- 
tionalism of the state, are the motives which have dictated the course 
of empire, and which have rationalized it. To appraise motive, indi- 
vidual or collective, private or political, is dangerous. However, to 
discuss and explain imperialism without reference to the factors 
which have inspired it is to neglect the heart of the subject. 

One motive for the building of empires is the conviction on the 
part of a country that it has a world mission to discharge, whether 
it leads to the subjugation of neighboring peoples, or to the control 
of backward areas. The implication of success in war is that the rule 
of the victor will be good for the vanquished, although subsequent 
experience, to the shame of the world, has been the antithesis of this 
assumption. This idea is essential, it seems, to the principle of 
empire. The “Hellenization” of the world was an aim of the Greeks. 
The Romans sought to impress the world with a system of uniform 
laws, and with a common political allegiance based on conquest 
rather than on political participation. Louis XIV, even though seeking 
the selfish territorial aims of France, regarded it as a mission for 
Europe and the civilized world. Napoleon looked upon his system 
of administration and law as good for the peoples who did not want 
or seek it. Every great imperial system has been indoctrinated with 
its obligation to external political and military sway. And each has 
assumed that the virtue in its rule is intrinsic. The acid test of the 
allegiance of the peoples ruled is rejected without any consideration 
whatsoever. 

The condition of men and of nations to think too highly of them- 
selves, and to suspect their neighbors too much, has both its good 
and bad points. It reveals a sense of power and achievement, and a 
determination to take good care of one’s self and one’s own. Violent 
manifestations of these tendencies are unnatural, and arouse in others 
an enlarged sense of importance as well as a belligerent solicitude 
for one’s own welfare and rights. The national mind, disordered by 
these unnatural considerations, becomes politically insane, and cen- 
Bict begins. Temporary victory justifies the course of action taken 
by the aggressor state, and doctrinal rationalization begins on the 
part of the state’s theoretical apologists. Will subsequent political 
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experience establish the soundness of the course of action and the 
accuracy of the doctrine? 

Economic considerations also lead to imperialism. It may take 
any one of three forms, from the economic viewpoint. For one thing, 
land, and resources and materials derived from it, which arc .sorely 
needed by the world, will somehow find its way into the hands of 
the country which is able to exploit it. Such important elements in 
feeding, clothing, sheltering, and transixirting the peoples of the 
world will not long remain unused by nations not disposed to make 
use of it. An outlet will be found for them. Under the conditions of 
modern business, Western civilization compels the release of needed 
materials not voluntarily yielded, or released under conditions which 
it deems unfavorable. The terms of exploitation should be fairer 
to the native peoples whose re.sources are tapjied. Tlie technological 
genius of reducing such materials to economic use should not be less 
than the .social genius of doing it on terms of reciprocity, justice, and 
mutual advantage. Nations insi.st uixin unlocking resources which 
are held in defiance of world need. Some .states today, such as Turkey, 
Mexico, and China before the Japanese invasion, have declareil their 
intention to be free from the usual modes of economic control en- 
joyed by the concessionaire. The state is determined either to develop 
its own resources, or to stipulate the conditions of foreign exploita- 
tion. The record of the exploiting state and individual is far from 
a clean one. It is only fair to add, however, that the nature of the 
demands of the exploited government frequently has contributed to 
these abuses. 

Markets in the outward regions of the world is the second form 
of economic imperialism. They have been the basis of the prosperity 
of many communities in colonizing and manufacturing countries. 
The native demand for foreign goods has been steady, increasing, 
and profitable. This is an advantage which, if lost, entails much 
economic dislocation. It satisfies a deep-seated curiosity on the part 
of the native which soon ripens into buying habits. It provides a 
stream of business for shipping and manufacturing interests. When 
the invasion by Japan of British colonial markets with cheaply manu- 
factured goods began, certain British factories which had supplied 
these markets with goods for upwards of a century were forced to 
close down. The British Government felt itself forced to retaliate 
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in the form of import quotas, for fear of total demoralization of its 
vast trade destined to a formerly dependable colonial market. 

A third form of imperialism, invest m ent of funds in colonial 
enterprises, has been a common and paying practice on the part of 
many colonizing powers. Money will go where there is opportunity 
for a profit, and will remain where a profit is paid. Capital will flee 
situations which make war on its operations, and which make profits 
difiScult or impossible. It will go to the ends of the earth, if it is 
profitable to do so, and any outlying region or provinces promising 
profit will experience the good and evil of the system. The guarantee 
of profit, at home and abroad, is settled conditions. Such conditions 
may be ensured through complete domination by the governing 
power, as in the case of Japan in Korea, or through local control by 
a foreign-influenced ruler, such as Porfirio Diaz in Mexico. In the 
first case, there is no hope until the rule of the colonizer is ended, 
or until its purpose has become more humane. In the second case, 
new regimes have considerably increased for the native peoples the 
benefits flowing from the exploitation of their resources. 

Other factors producing imperialism include religion, overpopula- 
tion, and military interest. The mandate to carry religion to the 
other peoples of the world has played its part in the development of 
empire, in some of its aspects at least. Although Christianity has 
stood for the*peaceful conquest of peoples of all nationalities, it has 
occasionally taken literally the injunction, “Go ye into all the world 
and preach the gospel to every creature.” The Pauline conception of 
Christianity’s mission was active and militant. The Christian soldier 
should push his way into the enemy’s country, taking his religion 
with him, and converting his heathen adversary to it. Christ envisaged 
the “good fight” of the Christian as a peaceful one. Orgamzed 
Christianity has taken the command literally, occasionally fighting 
in its own right, and again entering into arrangements with govern- 
ments. Religions battled during the Crusades, and faiths made war 
on each other during the Protestant Reformation. In the settlement of 
new territory, the religious urge has been present. The Spanish 
soldier and missionary were integral parts of the Spanish penetration 
of the Americas. 

In the modern world religion is seldom forced on the people or the 
individual. The right to crusade for converts, however, is insisted 
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upon by modem church organizations. This is especially true of the 
institutions of Christianity. The missionary, in addition to his work 
of conversion, has made profound contributions to the life of the 
people he seeks to serve. The techniques and mechanisms of Western 
civilization have frequently come from his influence. He has often 
been a factor for peace between the country qf his origin ant! the 
country of his labors. However, foreign religious activity is resented 
by some states themselves, and is also resented by certain governments 
seeking political and economic control. The missionary frequently 
attaches himself to the political causes and fortunes of the people he 
serves. In demanding the protection of his own government against 
the abuses of the people ministered to, he is sometimes caught be- 
tween his political allegiance to his own government and his religious 
allegiance to his spiritual wards. Moreover, in championing the 
national interests of the state where he resides, he often locks horns 
with the government having imix-rialistic designs against it. 

The tendency of some governments to make war on the institutions 
of religion as a matter of national policy has raised more serious 
problems than those growing out of the religious manife-stations of 
imperialism. The attitude of the Government of Me.xico ami of the 
Loyalist Government of Spain toward the proix,Tty and the privileges 
of the Catholic Church and the policies of the Soviet Union and of 
nazi Germany toward the various forms of religion add of religious 
activities are examples of this. Such opposition along nationalistic 
lines may do much to curtail the activities of religion in the external 
field. 

A common motive for expansion on the part of the national state 
is overpopulation. It is admittedly one of the reasons for the economic 
malady of Europe. Overcrowded nations have approved the migra- 
tion of their excess population to countries where their peoples can 
retain their national traditions, their language, and, in a measure, 
their original allegiance. The nations which in the past have been 
the haven of the European and Oriental underprivileged peoples, 
such as the United States and certain Latin American states, have 
r^tricted immigration. Other nations such as the United States, 
Australia, New Zealand, and Canada, have closed their doors to 
persons of certain nationalities and races, for definite social and 
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economic reasons, and in part from prejudice. Exclusion in some 
cases and restricted immigration in others have been the nationalistic 
answer of some countries to the imperialistic aims of certain over- 
crowded countries. 

Clo.sing the door on the part of the country which has held out 
the possibility of economic and social opportunity has matle the 
problem of population all the more acute for certain countries, no- 
tably Japan, Germany, and Italy. Japan claims an excess of births 
over deaths of approximately a million persons per year. Some 
Japanese urge that the answer to this population problem is emigra- 
tion to more profitable and less occupied regions of the world. Other 
Japanese contend that emigration is no answer, considering the fact 
that many places of desirable settlement are now closed, and that 
the Japanese will not live in certain regions which are definitely open 
to their settlement. This group argues in favor of industrialization, 
mass proiluction, and mass employment, which means cither the 
liberal imiwrt of cheaply produced goods by consuming countries, 
or the acquisition of new markets through imperitilistic means, llie 
latter markets are the only ones Japan feels .she can count on, hence, 
the conquest of China. Whichever view one takes of the proper relief 
of Japan's overcrowded condition, imperialism is an inevitable means 
to that end. 

Italy has a large and increasing population, without great resources 
and with little territory. Her domestic economy must be buttressed 
by economic activity abroad, either in the free interchange of raw 
materials and trade or in political imperialism with an economic 
basis. Her Ethiopian exploits offer little in the way of the profitable 
emigration of her peoples. It appears to be essentially an experience 
in bloodletting and prestige, a long overdue manifestation of the 
dictator’s promises. 

Germany, as the protector of her minorities in near-by foreign 
countries, seeks to bring tliem within the ambit of her influence or 
control, either by political absorption, as in the case of Austria and 
the Sudetenland, or through political commitments she hopes to 
gain in other states containing German minorities. However, the 
annexed territories now become the patrimony of the whole German 
peoples, and the political controls secured in the neighboring states 
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can become the means of important economic concessions, both as 
regards tariffs, raw materials, and markets. 

A minor motive for imperialism is the interest of the official classes 
who thrive on it. The army, the navy, and the colonial officials all 
favor an aggressive policy of imperialism. It means extended activity 
for all these branches, such as larger budgets, greater personnel, more 
influential careers, and greater political influence at home. It also 
complicates diplomacy, and means an enlarged diplomatic service. 
The colonial official, however, is the greatest advocate of imperialism. 
He is a proconsul of a sort, and has a certain amount of Caesarism 
in his veins. He assumes and receives an importance in governing 
a subject population which would never accrue to him at home. He 
has the consciousness of superiority which a bureaucratic experience 
inevitably imparts. Profiting by the system, he seeks to perpetuate it. 

As a final consideration, there is the military motive of imperialism. 
Large military and naval establishments are required for imperialism 
on any extended scale. The seas must be controlled; means of com- 
munication must be kept clear; and order must be maintained in the 
subject region. Naval bases and supply stations are required by 
maritime powers. New territory must sometimes be seized in order 
to protect existing colonies. Important waterways must be under 
the control of the colonizing and trading state. With airways girdling 
the globe today, remote islands in the South Seas, formerly worthless, 
have become necessary stepping stones in the maintenance of wqrld 
communication and transportation systems. These are measures of 
defense as well as commerce, and are the military expression of 
imperialism. 

Mobility in troop and ship movements is a popular reason for 
definite military and naval locations, and for greater military 
strength. Great Britain justifies her points of concentration of army 
and navy forces in the remote parts of the world on the ground that 
great distances require important centers from which her forces may 
move to the affected or disturbed area. Japan demands more and 
faster ships on the ground that great distances and growing respon- 
sibilities require more and different naval armament than tha^ 
allowed by the limitations of the Washington Naval Treaty. But 
mili tary considerations are not the uppermost ones in imperialism. 
The basic urge is really the economic one. 
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Imperialism in Great Britain 

In Great Britain, imperialism is a fact, not an issue. The methods 
and procedure of imperialism may occasionally he in (.iispute, but 
not the policy itself. For the business of an empire is imperialism. 
And the business of an empire, as practiced by CJrcat Britain, involves 
great diversities of forms of government, race, and geography. The 
United Kingdom itself is a unitary state. However, every form of 
government is tolerated within the confines of the empire, and the 
pattern of the United Kingdom is not always followed. Whether 
unitary or federal, kingdom or republic, aristocracy or democracy, 
one or the other exists somewhere under the British flag. Generally, 
in autonomous regions, the parliamentary system exists. In certain 
cases presidential elements seem to be present, but no authoritarian 
ones. An empire of approximately 500,000,000 jieople has less than 
100,000,000 in European Britain and in the European .settled .self- 
governing dominions; the others are in Africa, India, Burma, the 
Far East, and the South Seas. Geographically, the British limpire 
spans the world, with possessions on all continents and archi{>elagoc.s. 

These diversities mold the political organization which is found 
within the empire. May this peculiar political organization be 
maintained in the present condition of world affairs ? World economy 
and world order must inevitably modify some of thw organizations 
and plans of empire. These diversities have been bound together 
politically, even though the tie may be a loose one. With the absolute 
independence of the dominions, and the growing autonomy of other 
units of the British Empire, the question of devitalization or eventual 
dismemberment is raised, as the dominant partner — the United 
Kingdom— withdraws its control, either by agreement or compulsion. 

The constitutional organization of the British Empire cannot be 
reduced to any uniformity. However, practical administration has 
resulted in certain divisions which are instructive in describing the 
constituent elements of the empire. First is the United Kingdom, 
which is the dominant partner, and the source of constitutional and 
poHtical authority. Then come the self-governing dominions, partners 
in the British Commonwealth of Nations, including Canada, Aus- 
tralia, New Zealand, the Union of South Africa, and the Irish 
Republic, formerly the Irish Free State. Next are the Crown colonies, 
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such as Jamaica. The dependencies come next, of which India is the 
most conspicuous example. Then follow protectorates, spheres of 
influence and of interest, mandated territories, coaling stations, trad- 
ing centers, and fortresses. Such are the extent and diversity of 
political organization within the British Empire. 

The mechanics of imperial administration, although important, 
need detain us only for a moment. The agencies of imperialism in 
Great Britain are wisely regarded as instrumentalities rather than 
ends in themselves. They must achieve the imperialistic motive and 
purpose, or yield either to change or abolishment. The protectorates 
yield certain external or internal sovereignty, or both, by conventional 
arrangements or because of de facto situations. Relations with the 
protectorates are accordingly carried on through the Foreign Office. 
The colonial secretary, a member of the cabinet and the parliament, 
must from time to time be prepared to explain and defend the gov- 
ernment’s colonial policy. Apart from this political responsibility, 
the Colonial Office has the largest colonial administration problems 
in the world. This office recruits and assigns the colonial bureaucracy. 
It must train and send the right men to their posts of empire, or it 
fails. India is directed by a special office, conducted by the secretary 
of state for India and the council for India. 

How may the relations between the dominant partner and the 
member units'te defined ? They cannot be defined in express terms. 
However, administrative practice has resulted in certain common 
elements in relations. The sovereignty of the king in parliament is 
the most important common factor. When general legislation is 
required, or where loyal legislatures are incompetent, the dominant 
partner may and does act for the good of the empire. The king may, 
in theory, through his governor-general, withhold his consent to 
colonial legislation or may expressly veto it This power is now a 
formality in the case of the British Commonwealth of Nations, and 
is rarely exercised in other semi-autonomous units of the empire. In 
some instances, an appeal lies from the highest colonial courts to the 
judicial committee of the Privy Council. The appointment of the 
governors of the colonies and dependencies rests with the Crowiv 
Except in the case of the self-governing dominions, the dominant 
partner conducts the foreign relations of the empire. These practices 
ca n not be said to make up the constitutional law of the empire. They 
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have been set aside in some instances, and are being challenged in 
others. 

The evolution of the self-governing dominions, culminating in the 
organization of the British Commonwealth of Nations under the 
agreements of the Imperial Conference of 1926, is a development 
which originated in imperialism, but which has npeneil into a con- 
dition of independence, sovereignty, and international status. By the 
agreement they became “autonomous communities within tlie British 
Empire, equal in status, in no way subordinate one to another in any 
respect of their domestic or external affairs, though united by a 
common allegiance to the crown and freely associated as members of 
the British Commonwealth of Nations.” Having become interna- 
tional persons, and members of the family of nations, they are no 
longer illustrations of the principles and practices of imperialism, in 
the sense in which the term is used in this discussion. 

Unrest in India, and demand for further native participation in 
the government, leil the British (xovernment to promise an extension 
of the representative principle among the classes of India. Moreover, 
India made common cause with the empire during the World War, 
making a noteworthy contribution in the non-combatant services of 
the allied powers. After the World War, the Montague-Chelmsford 
Report on Indian Constitutional Reform was released, the main 
features of which were incorporated into the Govcrifment of India 
Act of 1919. A number of reforms were introduced into provinces, 
where a dual form of government, called “diarchy,” was to be set up. 
Few reforms were introduced in the central government of India. 
The British Government was committed to further reforms, after 
further study, and only by “successive stages.” After a period of ten 
years, Sir John Simon visited India, with the purpose of determining 
whether further reforms might be introduced, on the basis of the 
ten-year record. By the Government of India Act of 1935, a new 
constitution is set up on the basis of an All-India Federation. This 
remains to be done. By the same act, the provinces were granted 
virtual autonomy. Uprisings and non-co-operation movements de- 
layed the introduction of some reforms, and prevented the realization 
of some which were under trial. The inflammable condition of 
India, together with the present crisis in the Far East and the world, 
makes it necessary, in the opinion of the British Government, to 
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delay the complete development from dependency to dominion until 
there is greater stability in India, and more setded conditions inter- 
nationally in the Far East. Japanese economic negotiations with 
India present a genuine threat to both the political and economic 
interests of Britain in India, and further concessions to Indian na- 
tionalism must await a more propitious time. 

British occupation of Egypt dates from 1882, but the relation 
between the two countries remained undefined until 1914, when 
Egypt was declared to be under the protection of Great Britain. This 
status was confirmed by the Treaty of Versailles. After considerable 
trouble and difficult negotiation, the independence of Egypt was 
proclaimed in 1922, with the former khedive as kmg of Egypt. The 
accession of King Farouk I to the throne has accentuated the nation- 
alism of the country and has reduced, but not eliminated, British 
influence and interest. The treaty of 1936 between Great Britain and 
Egypt provided, in the main, as follows: (i) the formation of a 
military alliance between the two countries; (2) Egyptian member- 
ship in the League of Nations; (3) the exchange of ambassadors; 
(4) removal of British troops from Egypt to a zone at the Suez 
Canal; and (5) promised British aid in ending the capitulations. In 
May, 1937, Egypt was admitted to the League of Nations, and in 
October, 1937, the capitulatory regime in Egypt was brought to 
an end. 

The establishment of the Irish Free State as a member of the 
British Commonwealth of Nations and its transformation into the 
Republic of Ireland under a president, in keeping with the provisions 
of the new constitution, are developments from imperialism rather 
than a situation of imperialism, and consideration of them is ac- 
cordingly omitted. 

Mandated territories of Class A, B, and C, formerly belonging to 
Germany, were assigned to British administration and control. 
Although the administration of these regions has been under British 
national authority, title to them is legally vested in the League of 
Nations, and Great Bntain is held to an international responsibility 
for them. Only as they lose their status of mandates and becoms 
incorporated within the colonial domains of national states will 
they again become examples of imperialism. 

Basic changes are being made in the structure of the British 
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Empire from without as well as from within. The Japanese invasion 
of north China and the setting up by Japan of a puppet state in 
Manchuria have greatly modified the economic interests of the British 
in China. Defense of these interests amounting to war with Japan 
would mean not alone their loss, but the loss of Hong Kong and the 
elimination of Great Britain as a factor in eastern Asia. The conquest 
of Ethiopia by Italy resulted both in the defeat of economic sanc- 
tions, imposed in the main by Britain, and in weakening British 
interests in Africa, as well as her control of access to the Red Sea. 
Italian activities in Spain, and her Mediterranean maneuvers, have 
compelled the recognition of Italian interests in the Mediterranean 
and a virtual surrender of naval and strategic monopoly in that great 
sea. Usually taking a vital interest in Continental affair.s, the United 
Kingdom has refused to commit itself to attacks against German 
aggression except in the border states of France, the Netherlands, anil 
Belgium. Britain’s imperial interests in the Mediterranean and in 
the Far East prevent her from joining in any engagements against 
Germany in central or southern Europe. 

Imperialism in Latin America 

Countries following a policy of frank and open imperialism often 
assert that the United States has maintained a policy of imperialism 
with respect to the Latin American states, veiled undbr a veneer of 
an international relationship. The Monroe Doctrine as a protection 
against foreign aggression, especially European, is generally conceded 
as a desirable thing for the American Hemisphere. The states of 
South America, especially the larger ones, have found little in the 
Doctrine to contract their activities, or to modify their course of 
action, despite much criticism of the United States, both official and 
unofficial, literary and political. Certain special situations have existed 
in the countries of the Caribbean and in Mexico which seemed to 
require the interest of the United States in a more concrete form than 
the expression of mere sentimental interest. Some cases have required 
positive aid; others, the exercise of temporary control. Are these 
measures evidences of imperialism, either in spirit or in fact.? The 
actual situation will form a basis for more accurate appraisal. A few 
examples will suffice. 

The Resolution of Intervention, resulting in war with Spain over 
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Cuba, declared that the Cuban people are and should be free and 
independent; that Spain should withdraw from the island; that the 
military forces of the United States should be used to give effect to 
the resolution; and that the United States, after establishing the 
government and independence of the island, would withdraw. After 
military conquest and civil administration, Cuba became indc{)end- 
ent, with its relations with the United States defined by the terms of 
the treaty of 1903. The treaty committed Cuba to certain important 
acts of omission and commission in the interest of her territorial 
integrity and political independence. The United States was given 
the right to exercise certain measures of control over her external and 
internal affairs, including the right to intervene to prevent invasions 
from without and to put down insurrections from within. Occasional 
interventions have taken place to restore order, followed by with- 
drawal. Some claim that this has been imperialism, and that the 
economic and political life of the island are dominated, re.spectively, 
from New York and Washington. It is sometimes called a “vciletl 
control” and a “subtle imperialism.” Others take the view that the 
original intervention was in the nature of the abatement of an inter- 
national nuisance at our door, and that subsequent interventions have 
been merely to aid in maintaining the independence and stability of 
Cuba, and to safeguard the interests of the Cuban people, as provided 
under the treaty. 

American economic interest in Cuba is admitted on all sides. That 
this interest has conditioned our political relations is also clear. It is 
not imperialism, however, in the sense of the European and Far 
Eastern use of the term. By a treaty of May 29, 1934, the treaty of 
1903 providing for the intervention of the United States was ex- 
pressly abrogated, in respect of the limitations upon Cuban sover- 
eignty. What the United States might do in Cuba on a de facto 
basis is not clear, should she regard her interests as endangered. 
However, she has abandoned the conventional right which formed 
the basis of her relations with most of the countries which have been 
temporarily under her protection. 

„ Conditions in Santo Domingo in 1905 and Haiti in 1915 required 
the intervention of the United States to restore order and credit, and 
to prevent the intervention of European states in behalf of their 
creditors. Dominican intervention was regularized by the treaty of 
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1907 with Santo Domingo, and intervention in Haiti by the treaty of 
1915. The main purpose of these interventions was the supervision of 
the collection of customs for the island republics and their application, 
in part, on the foreign obligations of these governments, in order 
that European creditor governments might not have just cause to 
intervene, which they claim the right to do under international law. 
These countries could have been left to their fates, which would 
have meant European occupation. Or the United States could have 
resisted the European demands, which would have meant war. Or 
a measure of control could have been assumed which would per- 
petuate the mdependence of the debtor states, satisfy the creditor 
states, and preserve the Monroe Doctrine. With the objects of the 
financial supervision accomplished, and with order and stability 
restored, American forces have been withdrawn, and the treaties of 
limited intervention have been appreciably modified. 

The relations of the United States with Panama and her treatment 
of Colombia certainly have imperialistic implications. President 
Theodore Roosevelt admitted this to be a departure from the prin- 
ciples of non-intervention and of de facto recognition, but justified 
it as a legitimate exception, based on treaty rights, on national inter- 
ests and safety, and on the collective interests of civilization. The 
treaty of 1903 between the United States and Panama made the 
latter country Tfirtually a protectorate of the United States. After the 
relinquishment of the Platt Amendment by the United States, Panama 
agitated the renunciation by the United States of certain of her 
measures of control over the Canal Zone as well as the republic. The 
Foreign Relations Committee majority drafted such a treaty. The 
opposition to it was so great that it was never submitted to the full 
committee. The United States will doubtless insist that the Panama 
Canal and her relations with Panama stand on a different ground 
from other Latin American situations, and that she will not tolerate 
any less control than is now exercised over this important interna- 
tional waterway. 

Of outstanding importance in the relations of the United States to 
the countries of the Western Hemisphere are two new policies, onq 
commercial and the other political, which are now applied to the 
countries south of the Rio Grande. The new commercial policy was 
a result of a general convention of the Montevideo Conference of 
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1933-1934, providing for the lifting of trade barriers through the 
negotiation of bilateral treaties. This has been followed by several 
reciprocal trade agreements between the United States and these 
countries, thus establishing a new international commercial policy. 
The new political commitment was the protocol of non-intervention, 
negotiated at the Buenos Aires Conference in 1937-19^8. Unilcr it, 
“no state has a right to intervene in the internal or external affairs 
of another.” They pledged themselves against the intervention of 
any in the internal affairs of the other, and for whatever reason. 
Under this protocol, the United States is understood by the Latin 
American countries to have abandoned the Monroe Doctrine on a 
unilateral basis, as it affects these countries. 

As concrete evidence of new and liberal policies, the United States 
is encouraging the establishment of peace machinery on a collective 
basis for the preservation of continental tranquillity. Truly the {lolicy 
of the United States, in pursuance of the “good neighbor” relationship 
with Latin America for the last several years, has not lieen imperial- 
istic. The Pan-American Conference at Lima in December, 19^8 
resulted in still further emphasizing political, economic and military 
co-operation on a non-imperialist basis. 

Imperialism in the Far East 

European imperialism in the Pacific and the Far* East has been 
a deliberate policy. For one thing the European countries acquired 
tribute-paying possessions in this quarter of the globe. Second, they 
have been imperialistic in their relations with China. Tlae first 
tendency has been well illustrated in the conduct of Great Britain, 
France, Germany, the Netherlands, and Japan. The United States, in 
her possession of Hawaii, the Philippines, Guam, and Samoa, has 
also pretended to power and influence in the Pacific. 

Conflicting imperial interests found their most rigid application in 
China. Favoritism toward certain foreign nations resulted in special 
privileges in the form of foreign customs control, consular jurisdic- 
tion, and trade concessions. The demands of the powers extended 
<;ventually to spheres of interest in the form of virtually perpetual 
leases. Limited in profession to commercial exploitation, they soon 
threatened the dismemberment of China. John Hay, for the United 
States, urged the policy of the “Open Door,” which included China’s 
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territorial and administrative entity. At the Washington Conference 
of 1922, imperialism in China received a definite check. Japan and 
Great Britain agreed to relinquish certain territorial claims based on 
leaseholds. Under the Nine-Power Treaty, the signatories agreed to 
respect China’s sovereignty, independence, and territorial and ad- 
ministrative integrity. A conference was to be held, looking to the 
surrender of foreign customs control. Finally, a commission of 
extraterritoriality was to consider the gradual abolition of foreign 
consular jurisdiction. 

The leasehold renunciations were faithfully carried out. Customs 
control has been relinquished by means of bilateral engagements by 
the powers with China. Abolition of consular jurisdiction was re- 
fused, pending further developments. China abolished the practice 
of unilateral declaration, but it has remained on a de facto basis 
without interruption. 

Application of the Nine-Power Treaty began to break down with 
the aflBbrmation by Japan of increasing political and economic rights 
in Manchuria. A set of conditions and circumstances had been set in 
motion which could not be settled by the terms of a treaty providing 
merely a covenant of self-renunciation on the part of nations. Lack 
of space prevents the chronicle of events leading up to the conflict 
between the two countries of the Far East. The claims of Japan are 
excellent illustirations of simon-pure imperialism, in its stark reality. 
For one thing, Japan rested her interest on sixteen treaty rights, 
providing for the lease of territory, the operation of the South Man- 
churian Railway and the maintenance of railway guards, for certain 
mining and lumber rights, the right to issue and circulate notes, and 
the right of free residence. On the economic side, Japan claimed to 
be the heir of Russia. Much money had been invested and many 
improvements had been made. Her interests were also strategic, since 
Manchuria was next to Korea, and also to Russia. To protect herself 
and Korea, she must keep other nations out of Manchuria. As regards 
the peace of Asia, she held herself responsible for it, and as much 
interested in the adjacent coast country as England was in Holland 
or Belgium, and for the same reason. She also regarded herself a< 
having a mandate from civilization to maintain order in this region, 
much as the United States assumed a similar responsibility in die 
New World. Politically, she sought to keep the peace and maintain 
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her position without war. To do so, she must have a stake in Man- 
churian politics and diplomacy, as they affected Japan’s interests. 
China was not in a position to protect her own interests, much less 
the interests of others. And China, she said, benefited by the order 
maintained there by Japan. 

China’s defense was typically that of the weaker state at the mercy 
of empire. The twenty-one demands on which Japan based her 
treaty claims were secured by force, and should be abandoned. 
Japanese economic control had held back possible Chinese develop- 
ment of the same resources. Certain de facto practices, in addition 
to written treaty provisions, had enlarged the scope of Japanese 
administration. The political interference of Japan had prevented 
political unification of the three provinces making up Manchuria and 
the achievement of the aims of the revolution there. Japanese soldiers 
and officials abused their privileges. And, finally, China politically 
sought to adjust these treaties in her own interest, just as Japan 
politically desired to maintain her rights. 

The military activities of Japan in Manchuria in 1931 led to the 
celebrated Lytton Report of the League of Nations. This commission 
found Japan guilty of using measures in Manchuria not those of 
legitimate self-defense. It also found her guilty of setting up a 
political regime called “Manchoukou,” without the participation and 
support of the people of Manchuria. It also found China to be suf- 
fering from communism, and unable at the time to reduce her own 
house to order, both of which situations were of great importance to 
Japan. The commission advised a compromise of interests which 
would allow Japanese economic penetration but would prevent her 
political control. Considerable Manchurian autonomy was to be 
allowed, but political connection with China was to be continued. 
Conferences between China and Japan, followed by treaties of com- 
merce, non-aggression, and peace, were to take place. Japan refused 
to accept the recommendations of the report, and withdrew from 
the League of Nations, continuing in effect her arrangements in 
Manchuria. The United States and the members of the League of 
Nations agreed to withhold recognition of any regimes coming into 
power in violation of pacts of peace. 

Unfortunately, the imperialism of Japan did not stop with Man- 
churia. She continued to maintain that China was disorganized and 
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weak; that Japan, being so close to China, must in her own interest 
prevent this condition, or neutralize its effect; that China, through 
boycotts, propaganda, and abuse, had discriminated against Japan; 
that China had held Japan up to the scorn of the world; and that 
Japan must protect herself against the scourge of Chinese com- 
munism. Accordingly, she demanded that China should not strike at 
Japan through Europe and America; that China should recognize 
Manchoukou, and there should be close economic relations between 
north China and Manchoukou; and that China and Japan should 
co-operate in a plan to check communism in China. 

China refused these conditions and called her own claims to the 
attention of the world. Illegitimate measures of Japanese commercial 
expansion in China were declared to be: the maintenance of military 
guards in north China, really performing the functions of soldiers; 
the introduction of foreign currencies into China; the support of the 
illegal east Hopei autonomous government; and the aid to smugglers 
of Japanese goods into China, depriving her of her customs’ receipts. 
Japanese impediments to Chinese reconstruction included the polit- 
ical events from Manchoukou to Jehol and Hopei, leading up to the 
war; the determination not to allow any other country to aid China 
in her process of reconstruction; and Japan’s determination to resist 
any government capable of unifying China. 

China refused to agree to the demands of Japan, and Japan refused 
to abate the practices complained of by China. The occasion for the 
conflict was not difficult to find, and the undeclared war is the result. 
The progress of the war has emphasized all the more the imperialistic 
purpose of Japan. In November, 1938, she abrogated the Nine-Power 
Pact in reply to the warning of the United States. China remains 
determmed to maintain her political independence, and such of her 
territory as she may. On the results of this war depends much of the 
future of imperialism, especially in the Pacific and the Far East. 

The Philippines, now a commonwealth and soon to be a republic, 
is, as the British Dominions, an example of an escape from im- 
perialism, and is not a legitimate example of the practice of today. 

Imperialism in Africa: the Case of Ethiopia 

One of the most interesting examples of a country as a pawn in the 
game of empire is the conquest of Ethiopia by Italy. It was a case of 
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naked conquest of a small state. Italy’s claims illustrate, as in the ease 
of Japan, what the demanding state of power and might seeks, and 
how it justifies its course of action. There had been, said Italy, up- 
wards of fifty years of legitimate Italian penetration, based on the 
needs of both peoples. Ethiopia, far from co-operating with Italy, had 
refused co-operation, and had violated covenants as well as massa- 
cred Italian troops. This, she said, was merely a step in the Europeani- 
zation of Africa in which all nations had shared, with this as Italy’s 
part. Certain abuses in the country needed abatement, which only a 
European power could effect. Italy needed an outlet for her excess 
population, and raw materials for her industries. Colonization was 
a definite part of Italian polity. The admission of Ethiopia to the 
League of Nations had been a mistake, as her sovereignty was only 
a sham. The peace of Eurofie was not involved, for it was only a 
colonial expansion program vital to Italy, but unimportant to the 
world. It was no case to test the peace machinery of the world, and 
not a case for the application of the sanctions of the Covenant of the 
League. “Localization of the conflict” became the key to Italy’s policy 
as regards Ethiopia. 

The case for Ethiopia was that of the survival of the small state 
against the imperialistic aggressor. Ethiopia, save Liberia, was the one 
remaining native independent state of Africa. Should it pass to Italy, 
with it would go any hope of independent native rtfie, and Africa 
would become merely the colonial playground of Europe. Italy’s 
penetration, contended the Ethiopians, had been far from peaceful 
and commercial. The objective from the beginning had been political 
subjugation. Resistance alone had prevented Italy’s designs from 
taking effect. The test of state preservation should be a pragmatic one, 
it was urged. A state which had survived so long was entitled to 
continue its political existence. Moreover, Ethiopia had as much 
reason for a guaranteed existence as some states created by the peace 
conference. Ethiopia had joined the League of Nations in good faith, 
and its significance seemed to be understood by all nations except 
Italy. Weak in military power and resources, but equal before the 
law, she stood before the world, about to be sacrificed to the inordi- 
nate ambitions of a powerful state. This should be a case for the 
employment of League sanctions. If Italy could defy the League, she 
could do much more. The powers, by allowing it, would only post- 
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pone a more terrible reckoning. “To localize the conflict” would be 
an approval of Italy’s course, and would leave Ethiopia to a terrible 
fate. 

Such was the case for Italy’s extended imperialism; .such was the 
case for the life of the small state. The appearance of the representa- 
tives of the two countries before the League A.ssembly; Italy’s defiance 
of the League; the tardy application of .sanctions and their ultimate 
failure and withdrawal are subjects for discussion under the League 
of Nations and collective security rather than under imperialism. The 
Manchoukou and Ethiopian cases, however, emphasize a new and 
more terrible consequence of imperialism. Formerly, it affected only 
the economic and other interests of the dominant state, and inter- 
fered profoundly with the life and property of the native peoples 
concerned. Today, imperialism is more frequently the result of an 
act of aggression, a violation of covenants of peace, and a defiance of 
the universal institutions of peace. As such it eiulangers the peace 
of all peoples and nations, and affects adversely the interests of the 
civilized world. 


The Future of Imperialism 

Imperialism is a manifestation of a tendency rather than a tendency 
in itself. It has brought a degree of order in parts of an otherwise 
orderless world. Where stability has not been maintained by inter- 
national agreement or organization, order resulting from imperialism 
has been a boon to mankind. With some states quite satisfied with 
their territorial domains and with some empires relaxing their 
political strangle hold on the peoples governed, imjierialism is being 
modified in some particulars, and is yielding altogether in others. 
The imperialism of today derives from the “Have-not” state, dis- 
satisfied with the status quo, and demanding additional territory, 
even at the threat of war. It is a more subtle and complex type of 
imperialism, and is all the more dangerous for this reason. The 
future of imperialism once depended on the reasonable satisfaction of 
national demands of prestige, economics, and territory. Today, its 
fyture depends on the preservation of the institutions of peace, the 
application of pacts of peace and of covenants of non-aggression, and 
the collective security of civilization. It is tied up with the prevention 
of aggression and the punishment of the aggressor. Only an organized 
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world, based on international law grounds, can hope to drive it from 
the earth. 
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Chapter 5 

NATIONS AT WAR 
R. Ernest Dupuy^ 

The armed forces of a sovereign state stand in relationship to that 
state as an integral instrument of its sovereignty. This would appear 
to be true regardless of the type of government. Inability to control 
its own forces is self-confessed indication of instability of govern- 
ment. Where, then, we find the armed forces exercising control of 
i Internal or external affairs of a supposedly sovereign state, we ntay 
draw one of two conclusions. There exists either military dictatorship 
of .some sort; or anarchy. In other words, a condition abnormal to 
the recognized conventions of international law api>ears; that the 
government de facto or de jure may be a dictatorship per se would 
not seem to alter this proposition. 

Conversely, we may present another proposition : That state which 
neglects development of its armed forces to such an extent as to 
endanger those internal and external relationships Controlling its 
continuance as an entity betrays its people. 

If we subscribe, then, to the general proposition that a nation’s 
armed forces are an instrumentality of its sovereignty, we are forced 
to recognize that in each sovereign state the structure of its armed 
forces — ^its army, navy, and air force — ^is based upon the internal and 
external policies of that nation. These may be defined as objectives 
internal to the preservation of the integrity and stability of the state, 
and external to imposition to the utmost limits of the will of the state 
upon other states, whenever the instrumentalities of international 
diplomacy shall have failed. Whether this imposition of the national 
will be in aggression or in defense depends upon the policy over 
y^ich the armed forces themselves, being instrumentalities, may 
have only advisory control. This struggle for imposition of national 
will we term “war.” 
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Theories of War 

Conduct of war is controlled more or less by a somewhat loosely 
linked accumulation of customs, observances, and agreements. They 
reach from the dim past to the present moment; they are subscribed 
to in whole or in part by civilized nations; and they represent — ^up 
to the present time — one definite objective itself which emerges as 
a result of war’s ravages upon the individual, both combatant and 
non-combatant. This accumulation of usages we call the laws of 
war. The principles of the laws of war rest broadly upon the dictates 
of humanity; their enforcement, like the enforcement of the entire 
gamut of international law of which they are part, rests in last resort 
upon international public opinion. That this apparently frail reed 
has in fact some importance may be gathered from the increasing 
growth and importance of propaganda — the devil’s advocate. This 
fact will be discussed at length in Part V, “Making World Opinion.” 

Up to 1914, the structure of national armed forces was in accord- 
ance with the theory of the “nation in arms.” That is, the national 
man power of military age, mobilized by one means or another, 
ranging from voluntary enlistment to national conscription, was 
regimented into great masses — ^individuals being drawn from their 
normal peacetime pursuits with but little regard for those pursuits. 
Since that tiifle, however, and indeed as a direct result of the tre- 
mendous strains at once produced by modern war upon national 
resources to supply and maintain the war machine, it has been found 
necessary to adopt another theory. This more practical plan is the 
theory of the “nation at war.” It is based upon an equally regimented 
and rigidly directed production, geared specifically for one wartime 
purpose — the supply of the armed forces in the field. The United 
States embodied this theory in her own Draft Act of 1917, which 
excused certain individuals from military service in recognition of 
the necessity for speeding up production rather than hampering it by 
withdrawal of workers. This lesson we had learned from the ex- 
periences of the nations already at war; they learned it at greater 
expense— paying for the knowledge in currency of flesh and blood. 
As result, then, of the World War, this theory has become fact; 
each of the great nations is as much interested in this thing, termed 
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industrial mobilization, as it is interested in the organization, mobili- 
zation, and equipment of its armed forces. 

The “nation at war” is as equally dependent upon the worker as 
on the soldier. The worker slacker at home, or the saboteur ^ is as 
much guilty of war treason as is the uniformed man in the field who 
fails in his duty; both merit identical punishment. War today, as a 
result, thunders at the door of every citizen. Furthermore, with tech- 
nical improvement of weapons, this is no figure of speech; it is grim 
reality. This thought merits some elaboration. 

We have said that war has as its basic purpose the imposition of 
the national will upon the adversary. Let us not quibble. In any 
physical struggle the winner is he who makes the other fellow stop 
fighting. The loser may be knocked out, or he may merely throw up 
the sponge. Who cares.’' He is licked. He has no desire to fight 
further. Why.? Because — and this should be weighed carefully — 
he has been struck in a vital place, the stroke paralyzing his strength. 
This may have been an indirect result of continual pummeling; it 
may have been a solar-plexus blow; or it may have been a combina- 
tion of both. Tlic grand strategy of the art of war, then, is to eliminate 
the armed forces of the enemy, laying bare to our thrust that enemy’s 
vital centers — paralyzing his strength. So long as lantl warfare re- 
mained two-dimensional the sudden solar-plexus blow was as infre- 
quent as it was in a fist fight. The continued pummeling was the 
rule. This is, of course, a tremendous simplification. There is no 
place here for elaboration of the principles governing the art of war 
as any other art is governed — ^principles in themselves immutable, 
although changing in application with every new development in 
science. 

The air arm has brought war into three dimensions. Its capabilities 
of range and evasion result in a penetrative power which, following 
the principle of surprise, might, under certain conditions, simplify 
the problem of the solar-plexus blow. For the air arm — and the 
air arm only — ^has the inherent power to strike directly at the enemy’s 
vital centers without preliminary of eliminating his ground forces, 
.^ain we must simplify. Discussion of antiaircraft means and tactics, 
the inevitable result through the ages of man’s inventive ability to 
oppose any new engine of destruction by a counter-engine, has no 
place here other than to recognize their existence. We are interested 
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in this inherent power of penetration possessed by the air arm, for it 
has brought about another theory of war threatening the breakdown 
of the laws of war because it puts the non-combatant squarely in the 
line of fire. It substitutes for Grotius’s doctrine of military necessity 
the reasonings of Machiavelii. This is termed the theory of totalitarian 
war. 

The leading exponent of totalitarian war was the late General 
Douhet of the Royal Italian Air Force, and his theory may be 
summed up as: “Defend on the surface, that you may mass all possible 
strength for attack in the air. The air force only can attack under the 
conditions of modern war; and only by attack can victory be won.” 
He foresaw attainment of command of the air, by a great armada, 
with immediate and continuous attacks on hostile vital centers until 
the enemy’s will to win was broken. Tlie fallacy of his theory, that 
there is in general no .such thing as command of the air, docs not 
concern us here. We must still think in terms of the inherent jxiwer 
of the arm, for Douhet and his followers have brought to our atten- 
tion the fact that this theory of war affects everybody. A bomb ha.s 
power neither of recognition nor of discrimination. 

Douhet asks of one of his critics whether, in the intere.sts of vic- 
tory, the latter would hesitate to “employ the least chivalrous, the 
most perfidious, the most diabolic of weapons, turning them at their 
maximum power upon non-combatants, the aged, the women and 
the children ?” He answers his own question with — ^“Certainly not. 
First the victory of one’s own country, then humanity.” He adds: 
“Do we really desire to be civilized? Then abolish war. If this be 
impossible, it is beside the question to confine humanity, civilization, 
and all other beautiful ideals in the closed fields of more or less 
pleasant methods of killing, devastating and destroying.” 

We see today on the war-torn surface of the earth the effects of 
this theory, already subscribed to in part at least. However, we must 
not jump to conclusions. In Ethiopia the answer would seem to have 
been in the afiSrmative. In China, also. Of operations in Spain the 
best verdict is Scotch; not proved. It is for the future to decide 
■whether totalitarian war, directly involving combatant and non- 
combatant alike, is a fact. Abhorrent as this is from an American 
viewpoint, it must be considered, if only from the standpoint of 
expectancy. That this country or Great Britain would subscribe to 
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such tactical and strategic doctrine is unthinkable. That France 
would subscribe ab initio is improbable. The fact remains that the 
theory is here and that the only basic European or Asian argument 
against it is one of expediency. With the radius of action of the air 
arm increasing day by day, vital centers of each European country, 
with the exception of Russia, are mutually bare, while in the Far 
East the distance between Siberia and the Japanese archipelago 
shrinks practically to the danger point. Once bombing is initiated, 
reprisal is in order. Who can say where safety from the air will be 
found tomorrow? 

All of this brings us to the cynical conclusion that man’s own 
inventive genius and his own education have brought forth from 
the womb of our much-vaunted civilization after centuries of labor 
pains the means to topple that civilization from its lofty pedestal 
constructed of what General Douhet has termed “beautiful ideals.” 

World Armies and Navies 

So much for the theory of war. Let us turn to consideration of the 
composition of the armies and navies of the world. This composition 
must follow the basic principles laid down above — ^that is, support 
of the policies of the nations respectively concerned. As a result, we 
may evolve the theorem that in each nation its military forces are 
implemented and schooled first with reference to power, and second 
with specific reference to the national problem; that is, national 
strategy. 

On land the growth of national strategy is simple to follow. It 
depends first upon the terrain of the homeland and of its neighbors. 
For example, the Alpine troops of France, of Italy, of little Switzer- 
land, the porcupine of Europe, are implemented and trained in con- 
formance with objectives utterly foreign to the cavalry of Poland 
and western Russia, destined to maneuver upon fairly flat country. 
They are all of them part and parcel of respective national tactical 
and strategic doctrine. Whether considered from external or internal 
stand, the paths of conquest — ^resultants of obstacles and advantages 
of physical geography — play a dominant part in shaping the armies 
of the world. 

Another serious factor in the construction of a national armed 
force is cost. The coat must be cut with regard to the cloth. The 
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most elaborate planning must come to earth with realization that 
just so much and no more cash and credit are available. Furthermore, 
with the tremendous strides of scientific and technical implements 
the weapon most modern today may be superannuated tomorrow. 
Hence it is with the utmo.st reluctance that the normal nation 
inaugurates a tremendous sudden increase in armament. A progressive 
planning, with the turnover in depreciation, as in any plant, an item 
of consideration, is preferred. By this means the national military 
power expressed in engines of war has three parts: the first line, 
consisting of the latest in weapons; the second line, those which are 
becoming obsolescent; and the third line — ^in reserve — the national 
ability to construct replacements and improvements; again, our old 
friend, industrial mobilization. 

Thought is also given to the testing of innovations. Here the sane 
national mind, guided not only by inventive genius, hut also by the 
more jiertinent consideration of military effectiveness, must te.st anil 
try, remembering that in the entire history of mankind no one 
weapon has as yet revolutionized war in a day. Although the boast 
has been made for many it is so far a boast unrealized. 

Returning to the norm of preparedness, two examples of costly 
mistakes may well be cited. When England in 1906 brought out the 
first Dread naught, the vessel was hailed as revolutionary. She was! 
She could outfight, outrun, outlast any other vessel of ?he line of her 
day. But not until the British Admiralty and public had crowed for 
a while did they realize that, in producing this single example of 
revolutionary type, they had tnrown into the discard all their previous 
advantage of preponderant battleship strength. For Germany and 
other nations began building similar dreadnaughts, each better than 
individual British pre-dreadnaught type vessels, reducing England 
from leader to competitor. It would have been wiser either simply 
to maintain her previous position of superiority of existing type 
ships, or to construct at one and the same time a number of 
dreadnaughts. 

The other example, result of the Versailles Treaty, is more pertinent 
to present world conditions. As we know, this treaty wiped out 
German armament. So, while other nations retained as a result of 
the World War great parks of artillery and other material, Germany 
was forced, willy-nilly, to rebuild. This she has done. The new 
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German artillery, it is said, is, gun for gun, superior to World War 
types. Or, if not, it should be — and that is cause enough for worry 
for those nations which have jealously retained their stocks. They 
had to retain them; no government could stand under popular 
pressure resulting from costs of entire rearmament; no parliament 
then could be talked into throwing into the discard all the exi.sting 
superiority. But, gun for gun, that superiority is gone today. In the 
United States we may well thank the unceasing experimentation of 
our Ordnance Department in constructing pilot models of new 
weapons and improvements in old, which, were the switches of 
industrial mobilization to be flung shut, would result in the produc- 
tion of superior equipment. That i.s, if time be granted. 

Time and space — the old bugaboos of logistics — staml jeering at 
human endeavor. It is for this rea.son that, while the foundries of 
Europe arc roaring full tilt, only an aggressor nation, a nation which 
has a definite national [xilicy for obtaining by conquest if necessary 
what she deems she needs, can afford to throw all resources into the 
latest developments. It is for this reason that the “have” nations, 
rearming to the best of their abilities, trying to balance their military 
affairs, do so with the menace of “war at a given date” — the day 
secretly predetermined by some certain “have-not” nation for the 
fulfillment of her strength, and falling upon them unprepared. The 
smaller nations, of course, although they too have tile fear, can do 
only whatever is possible within the limits of their smaller resources 
to put their respective houses in order, hoping to make the cost of 
conquering them so great that their larger neighbors will — ^like the 
lightning stroke — ^take the path of least resistance. 

An army, reduced to simplest form, consists of warriors and a 
leader. Through the ages, with technical and scientific advances pro- 
ducing new weapons, we come to the army of today, consisting in 
the mam of infantry — ^foot troops — ^assisted by artillery and cavalry 
and the air and a host of lesser auxiliaries, and supplied by its own 
maintenance troops. Mechanization, which term covers men and 
material actually fighting from motor vehicles, and motorization, 
which includes transportation in motor vehicles of men and material 
who dismount from their transport to fight, have widened the 
ranges of movement of armies and have increased the mileage 
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bounds to the vicinity of battle. These new factors do not guarantee 
additional speed to the tide of battle itself. 

On the sea, navies consist of batdeships — ^vessels which can remain 
afloat and fight under any condition — assisted by auxiliaries such as 
cruisers, airplane carriers, destroyers, and submarines, together with 
supply vessels. 

In the air, and it makes no diflerence if one considers the air arm 
as a separate entity or as an auxiliary to land and sea forces, there 
are two broad classifications of fighting ships: bombers and combat 
planes. To them must be added craft for observation — ^the long 
distance eyes of the leaders — and necessary supply and transport ships. 

Factors Affecting Militarization 

The ingredients noted above are compounded in each national 
armed force in accordance with the individual prescription dictated 
in the main by financial resources, by man power, by geographical 
considerations, and by national objectives. But that is not all, for 
there is another pertment factor in shaping national policy and, as 
corollary, national strategy. This is the question of raw materials. 
However, in discussing nations at war, we must differentiate between 
the raw materials, ordinarily necessary for national life, and the raw 
materials vital for military use. To confuse these entirely different 
questions, or to lump them as one, is an error. It took four years, we 
must remember, for lack of vital military raw materials to force 
both the Southern Confederacy and the German Empire to their 
knees. In each case the nation thus throttled went through the utmost 
privation at home, exercised the most astounding improvisations, in 
order to keep the fighting forces gomg. The subject of raw materials 
was considered in Chapter 3, and the allied subjects of sanctions and 
neutrality will be discussed in Part IV. Both are vital to an under- 
standing of why nations fight. SuflEce it here to mention the fact, 
for it brings us face to face with another facet of the war machine — 
sea power. 

Sea power, says Mahan, is made up of three factors: navy, merchant 
marine, and bases. What nations need a navy.? First, all nations wiA 
a littoral; second, all nations not entirely land-bound, needing raw 
materials to exist; third, all nations with overseas holdings. From 
this viewpoint we can run the gamut from the smallest seashore 
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country with a tin-pot gunboat up to the British Empire. But there 
is more to the case than this bald statement. National policy, plus 
the old question of cutting one’s coat to fit the cloth, intervenes. So 
we might well come to the comparison of two great exponents of 
colonial possessions — ^little Portugal and Great Britain — the former 
with an entirely negligible navy, the latter predominant in sea power. 
It is interesting and it may clarify the argument. 

Portugal’s colonies, on the one hand, lie to a great extent in climate 
unsuitable for European colonization, and their conunercial value in 
general is incommensurate with their extent. Furthermore, the 
mother country is not dependent upon them for supply. Brazil, her 
one blue chip in the game of international strip poker of the early 
nineteenth century, was lost to her when lack of sea power prevented 
the mother country from maintaining her hold by force of arms. For 
Portugal, then, sea power is today not essential. She could be stripped 
of all her possessions and still exist. This is fortunate, for Portugal is 
too poor to maintain a large navy. 

England, on the other hand, depends upon her thriving dominions 
and her colonies and her foreign trade for the necessities of life. 
She must maintain open sea lanes to live, hence Britain’s navy, her 
merchant marine, her bases. Since Portugal’s colonies lie along the 
main British sea lanes, it is important for Britain, who has sufficient 
bases for her own normal use, that Portuguese colonies do not pass 
into the hands of powers who could make use of them to obstruct 
her own life lines; and, incidentally, England is the principal cus- 
tomer of Portugal. 

Between these two extremes may be bracketed all the arguments 
pro and con, and all the various factors entering into, the individual 
equations of each national necessity for sea power in the world. To 
reduce this question to a theorem, let us state this proposition: Sea 
power is the weapon by which a nation preserves its own littoral 
from invasion, ensures its overseas supply (both of these are defensive 
or parrying measures), and strikes (offensive measure) at its adver- 
sary in war. Turning again to the analogy of the boxer, the striking 
^orce of sea power is effective only in proportion to the distance 
(cruising radius) of the fist (the battle fleet) from the body (the 
base), whereas the arterial and digestive systems are combined in 
the merchant marine. 
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Air power has many of the characteristics of sea power. The com- 
batant air arm needs bases; it needs supply. Its limitations are those 
of a fleet— radius of action from a base to the target and return. It is 
three-dimensional, just as is sea power, which includes submarines, 
and has the same power of evasion. Finally, neither fleet — sea nor 
air— can hold ground. Both necessitate the supplement of a ground 
army to obtain this effect. 

Thus far the vital ingredient of the war machine — ^the base upon 
which the prescription is made up — ^has been touched upon but 
incidentally. This ingredient is man power, individual and collective. 
It should be self-evident that in each nation there is a maximum 
limit to man power — ^population strength. All that has been said 
before as to the component parts of the war machine are of course 
dependent, in each nation, upon this collective maximum limit, 
which may only be exceeded if outside man power is hired or drafted. 
The pros and cons of such procedure — enrollment of mercenaries — 
lie spread upon the pages of history; there is here neither time nor 
space for discussion of the mercenary, whether his use be necessitated 
by lack of national man power or, more frequently perhaps, by lack 
of national individual will to bear arms. Let us rest upon the state- 
ment that no matter how far we may have progressed into the 
machine age, man is still necessary to work the machine, and we 
have in each nation just so many men and no more? Conversely, of 
course, there is no minimum natural limit. 

Since man is our basic factor, we must examine next the relation- 
ship of the individual to the state. Though this is very fully discussed 
in other parts of this book, we must have a point of departure; there 
is no more lucid nor concise compendium of this relationship than is 
contained in a United States Supreme Court decision rendered a few 
years ago by Mr. Justice Butler: 

Government, Federal and state, each, in its own sphere, owes 
a duty to the people within its jurisdiction to preserve itself in 
adequate strength to maintain peace and order and to assure the 
just enforcement of law. And every citizen owes the reciprocal 
- duty, according to his capacity, to support and defend government 
against all enemies.^ 

Given the potential man power, secured to the nation by volun- 
tary enlistment, by conscription, or by other means, the next con- 
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sideration is training, which, with discipline and courage, weld the 
individuals into groups of competent soldiers; these groups, further 
strengthened by competent leadership, become armies of the land, 
the sea, and the air. Competent military leadership is itself a product 
of natural ability plus training, hence the necessity for military 
schools at which are produced the majority of leaders. 

Conduct of War 

This brings us face to face with consideration of the conduct of 
war. To say that war is a science is inexact, for a science is predicated 
upon exactitudes, whereas war is the reverse. Rather, war is an art. 
It does, like all arts, possess a theory and principles. “Otherwise,” as 
Foch says, “it would not be an art.” The theory of war — elimination 
of the hostile will to win— we have already touched upon. The 
principles bear consideration, for upon them, and above all upon 
their application in the light of forces and weapons available, rests 
the fate of nations at war. These principles are laid down in military 
textbooks, are studied in the staff colleges of the world. They differ 
but slightly in the printed word, here and abroad. Simplified, they 
boil down in essence to three axioms: concentration, offensive action, 
and security. Concentration and security can be accepted as self- 
evident military truths without much argument; offensive action 
needs some study before being accepted as axiomatic, particularly in 
view of a popular fallacy now prevalent — ^the glittering generaliza- 
tion that defense is superior to offense. 

This fallacy has been brought about in part through the tremendous 
developments in fire power of modern weapons, particularly of 
automatic or semi-automatic arms; that is, machine guns and auto- 
matic rifles. It is quite true that, given plenty of ammunition and 
some cover, determined men with machine guns can hardly be 
driven from a position by frontal attack. But to stretch this truth by 
rationalization into a doctrine of defensive superiority in war does 
not follow. As well attempt to reason that because a rock stands firm 
against a river current the stream will not flow aroimd it, or, if in 
sufficient volume, over it. 

Another reason for rationalistic acceptance of the defense fallacy 
is the wish of peacefully inclined humanity to remove the possibility 
of a national administration forcing a people into a war of aggres- 
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sion. This ties in basic thought to the specter of the “man on horse- 
back” always dreaded in democracies. It falls logically in step with 
the theorem pronounced at the beginning of this chapter — that where 
the armed forces of a nation exercise control of national policies, 
mili tary dictatorship or anarchy exist. 

But the soldier, upon whom in last resort rests the preservation of 
the nation, must be prepared to present to the national administra- 
tion, and through it to the people, a plan covering all eventualities. 
This is just as true in a democracy as it is in any other form of govern- 
ment. This plan must also recognize that it takes only one party to 
start a fight. A bully may force the most peacefully inclined individ- 
ual to defend himself. So the problem reduces itself to the basic 
question: Does national defense start at home or abroad.? 

Before going further it must be realized that the pros and cons 
of a policy of non-resistance have no place here. We are considering 
war, not peace. So though the temptation is strong to bring in such 
examples as China to bolster arguments for national defense, let it 
rest there. 

Physical geography is a factor in demarking the line of national 
defense. To a land-locked nation, or on contiguous terrestrial fron- 
tiers, the problem is first of all the defense of the frontier. It is 
seemingly passive both strategically and tactically. It is the initial 
crouch of the boxer, wary of a hostile blow. The ^aggressor must 
physically cross the frontier to strike, and the defense takes place on 
the homeland of the victim, with all the horrors that war will 
impose. But just as the boxer dodges and blocks in order that he in 
turn may strike, so must the military defense plan consider the 
counter-attack, to drive out the invader directly, or by invasion of 
the hostile territory to cause withdrawal of the original menace. 
Counter-attack, let us remember, is an offensive move. Even in 
boxing, the man who continually covers up and makes no offensive 
move gains no decisions. But here we must bear in mind that war is 
not a gafne. It is a serious struggle. It is the most serious step that 
mankind can take. It is the last resort for at least one of the parties 
^concerned. Therefore half measures will not sufl&ce, in defense. 

Where a nation is blessed with a sea frontier, and particularly is 
this true of a really maritime nation having a navy as part of its 
armed forces, the problem has a different aspect. The navy takes the 
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burden of first-line defense, seeking to keep the hostile fleet from its 
shores either by a decision on the high seas or by its very potential 
threat, if superior in strength. This, for instance, was the role of the 
British Grand Fleet in the World War — a role successfully accom- 
plished. Such action is offensive action, or threat of offensive action; 
certainly not a passive role. 

Now the air arm has brought a refinement to this basic problem 
of demarking defense lines. The air arm knows only the boundaries 
imposed by its own capabilities and limitations in the air. It has 
shnmk distance; it has brought home the terrors of war. When we 
consider that mass bombing operations are conservatively possible 
today at ranges of 500 miles, that carrier-based aviation can operate 
freely at sea at conservative ranges of 350 miles, and that lesser air 
raids may leap much greater distances, one in truth sees the blessings 
of a maritime frontier, where exercise of sea power can mitigate to 
great extent the hostile ravages upon the homeland by o'ffensive action 
or the threat of offensive action. 

Parenthetically, let it be explained that the above noted ranges or 
radiuses of action of the air arm mean the non-stop flight distances 
which an airplane can make carrymg pay loads of bombs to its target 
and sufficient gas to ensure return to the base. These distances are 
obtai n ed by halving the maximum distance which the plane can 
travel with fuel and load, with the further subtraction of fuel ex- 
penditure necessary for maneuvering. At present airplane con- 
structors are engaged in solving the problem of building planes 
with maximum ranges of 5000 miles, carrying a 25-passenger load; 
and certain types of long-range flying boats and bombers, as we 
know, today can attain maximum distances of more than 2000 miles. 
Hence, we may draw the conclusion that America must tomorrow 
face what today is Europe’s problem. 

In the air, then, for nations within mutual bombing ranges, the 
problem of defense includes retaliation, a sort of “you bomb me and 
I’ll bomb you” threat. Defensive? Certainly, from the strategical 
viewpoint of the peaceably inclined participant, but, nevertheless, a 
counter-attack and of itself an offensive tactical move. The maritime ^ 
nation wishing to keep the hostile air arm from its homeland, must 
keep that arm out of striking distance. But whence does this hostile 
air arm take its departure ? Either from carriers or from land bases 
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seized by exercise of sea power. Carriers themselves are vulnerable 
to naval attack; they must be protected by fighting ships; but carriers 
are vessels capable of keeping the seas in any weather and with wide 
cruising radius. They must be guarded by vessels with similar 
seagoing qualities. They are then protected by battleships, and as 
a result can be attacked only by battleships accompanied by carriers — 
that is, by exercise of sea power supplemented by air power, used 
offensively. A navy composed of vessels which cannot fight in all 
weathers and at great cruismg ranges — ^that is, a navy without 
battleships — ^has no real national defensive value. Hence one may 
conclude that on the high seas, as on land, offensive capabilities are 
essential for defense. 


Conclusions 

All of which should bring the conclusion that offensive action — 
the search for a decision, the positive move — ^is an axiom of war. So 
we return to very brief consideration of the other axiomatic prin- 
ciples upon which the soldier wages war, and by which, of necessity, 
the nation at war is governed. Concentration, which is the grouping 
of power, welds the hammer of offensive action. Freedom of move- 
ment to swing the hammer is attained through security, which in- 
cludes in effect the screening of our movements and the disclosure of 
the enemy’s intentions and strength. 

Were this all there is to the waging of war, Napoleons would be 
a dime a dozen, and, incidentally, war might be a more frequent 
phenomenon. Alas! War is waged by men; men free to employ all 
their individual ingenuity to trick, to fake, to embellish. It is not a 
science; it is an art with complete freedom of medium. Just as great 
masters are few in comparison to the students in other arts, so in war 
are great commanders few and far between. Hence the professional 
soldier upon whom the nation at war depends to wield its cutting 
edge should undergo training, should study the past in the light of 
the present, realizing that in war there are no set formulas, no 
ground rules, no so-called “normal” methods of attack or defense. 
« Principles there are, the application of which depends upon wisdom, 
while results are added to the frescoed walls of history. Nor is it the 
enemy alone who hampers the leader. In war whatever portion of 
the nation comes under the hostile threat feels justly aggrieved. 
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demands defense regardless of the future good of the whole, exerts 
political pressure to attain its wishes, even though temporary surcease 
for the threatened part means greater eventual danger to the aggre- 
gate. This is human. That it is correct follows no more than does the 
patient’s wistful plea to the surgeon for momentary alleviation of 
pain ensure correct medical curative procedure. 

It would seem, in conclusion, that the following opinion may be 
reached with regard to war: It is waged by national instrumentalities 
which, in abnormal situations such as revolution or military dictator- 
ship, may themselves be cancerous growths upon the body politic, 
but which normally are legitimate expressions of sovereign will. In 
either case, it can be brought about by one party regardless of the 
desire of the other party. Furthermore, man’s own ingenuity in 
weaponmaking has brought warmakmg power to a stage where, to 
be effective, the entire nation must be absorbed in concerted effort. 
Hence classification of weapons or means as defensive or offensive is 
mere quibbling, quite aside from the stark necessity of national 
self-preservation which should be the guide, and which, although it 
may be affected in the upward bracket by national policy, has a 
definite irreducible minimum of safety for each nation concerned. 
Chauvinistic tampering with this safety limit on the ground of 
superior national fighting ability or on any other academic ground 
is the surest way to court 'disaster. Two and two make four in guns 
and ships and men, and none of these is interchangeable, any more 
than one can add one cent and one orange and produce either two 
cents or two oranges. Reducing the matter to a final theorem, whoso- 
ever desires to exist today must be prepared to defend that existence 
by the law of claw and fang. 


NOTES 

1. This chapter is the opinion of a soldier student of world affairs, and docs 
not necessarily express War Department policy 

2. Hamilton vs. Regents of the Umversity of California, et al.. United States 
Supreme Court, December 3, 1934 (United States Reports, Volume 293, page 
262). 
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SUMMARY 


The Editors 

The main conflicts in the world today — ^whether in Spain, 
in the Danubian Basin, or in China — ^have their source in the 
clash between the expansionist and pushing drive of certain 
big powers, and the resistance of the threatened states, large 
and small, against the pressure. The “pushing” nations have 
developed their arguments mainly on the basis of their eco- 
nomic needs — the lack of certain raw materials, the need for 
the emigration of the excess population, the necessity of con- 
trolling foreign markets — ^hoping to achieve a degree of self- 
sufficiency, although such an ideal is one of the great illusions 
of our contemporary thinking. The same illusionary mistake 
is made when arguments are advanced for the acquisition of 
colonial possessions, which may or may not pay economically. 
But, obviously, the psychological satisfaction is even more 
important than the economic cost. 

In order to achieve these illusory goals, all the countries of 
the world are pursuing certain economic policies to further 
their ambitions and strengthen themselves for (or in case of) 
war. 

Although the economic element is basic in international 
relations, no world peace can be achieved without dealing 
■with other, non-economic problems — ^the governmental, ideo- 
logical, racial, psychological, and others. In this respect, the 
world is faced today by a definite type of collective behavior, 
known as “nationalism,” a powerful phenomenon of our 
modern age which penetrates and has its ramifications in 
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every sphere of human life. It is a complex phenomenon, 
which cannot be understood by oversimplification. Basically, 
however, it is nothing else than the extension of the well- 
known sociological principle, the “we-group” attitude. In this 
approach the sociologist understands by “culture” all the ways 
of behaving of a group, a “complex whole,” which includes 
knowledge, belief, art, morals, law, customs, tools, and modes 
of communications — ^whether “good” or “bad.” But every 
culture, and especially that of the modern state, is character- 
ized by ethnocentrism, an attitude of mind which looks at all 
other cultures, and particularly the cultures with which the 
group competes and struggles, as inferior, degenerate, lower, 
and worthless. Hence nationalism of today is a form of cul- 
tural behavior which involves suspicion, ignorance, distrust, 
and contempt for other “out-group” cultures. 

The manifestation of such an ethnocentric attitude in- 
volves the whole series of nationalistic behaviors, which are 
manifested on the one hand in the nationalistic practices at 
home and, on the other, in aggressiveness in the international 
sphere. As modern nationalism tends to identify itself with a 
specific ideology of state, all agencies within the state are 
increasingly used for the promotion of such nationalistic 
designs. This same influence may, as in central Europe today, 
extend to minority groups in other states especially when, from 
the standpoint of nationafistic ideology, the “national breth- 
ren” are “protected” by powerful states on the basis of the 
right of “racial self-determination.” One of the most important 
of these agencies of government is the school. It is a powerful 
instrument for the promotion of nationalism, and education 
has become, to an alarming degree, subservient to the modern 
kate. 

The tendency of powerful states to extend their domination 
to their neighbors and to more distant parts of the world is 
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manifested in another aspect of nationalism — ^imperialism, 
which can be found in the policies and practices of all the 
leading states today. Back of the imperialism of every state 
are selfish motives, of course, but always propounded in the 
form of “ethnocentrism,” that is, that either the “culture” of 
the imperial power is “superior,” or that the country has a 
“world mission” to discharge. Imperialism is extremely dan- 
gerous, as is any form of aggressive nationalism, and “only an 
organized world, based on functioning international law, can 
hope to drive it from the earth.” 

The world of today is faced more and more with the ap- 
plication of the famed dictum of von Clausewitz that “war is 
politics continued by other (that is, forcible) means.” This 
type of art forces the growing measures against world inse- 
curity and the counter-measures for national self-preservation, 
and has abolished the attempt made by the League of Nations 
to establish a classification between defensive and offensive 
warfare. 

It would seem, on the surface, that it is impossible to deal 
rationally wish the unloosed forces of conflict and destruction. 
It is true that conflict, as a form of social process, can never be 
abolished. It might not be even advisable to abolish it since 
conflict promotes changes and results always in some form of 
adjustment, possibly even the promotion of more desirable 
goals. 

What, then, are the possibilities of bringing about world 
peace.? The most feasible answer lies not in the abolition of 
conflicts but in the acceptance of the more civilized methods of 
dealing with international problems. We must learn that con- 
flicts can be solved and settled without the accompaniment of 
organized murder and destruction. Education must instruct in 
the fundamentals of international politics, explain the funda- 
mental forces, and deal courageously with the “ethnocen- 
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trie” aspects of our national and international problems. 
Intrigue, vaulting ambition, and “saving face” have been 
camouflaged by international diplomacy. They must be recog- 
nized in their true character and dealt with as such. Based 
upon a thorough understanding of contemporary trends and 
policies of international movements, the task of those working 
for world order and peace is to teach that the international 
order, like the organized community, the United States, can 
have many differences, conflicts, and even struggles, but that 
the whole process can be brought under the only rational prin- 
ciple of government — the good of all is the good of each. 



PART II 


MAJOR FOREIGN POLICIES 




INTRODUCTION 


The process of international relations can be compared, 
very crudely, to the Sunday trafl&c on American highways and 
byways. There are all kinds and varieties of drivers — states, in 
our case — on the road. Some are going after their destination 
with determination and without much regard to others. Others 
are cautious drivers, going seemingly nowhere in particular, 
and only anxious not to be hurt or hit by others. From time to 
time there are hit-and-run drivers who leave behind them 
wrecks and casualties — ^and often for no particular reason 
except that their “inferiority” or “superiority” complexes got 
the better of them. 

There is, however, one important distinction between world 
politics and our Sunday traffic. For Sunday traffic there is 
a supreme authority, represented by traffic signals and the 
policeman, which determines the conditions and rules of 
driving. But international relations of today operate along 
lines which are more chaotic than anything else, and the rules 
of the game — international law and agreements — are openly 
violated and ignored, despite the lip service that is given to 
them. For that reason our “international traffic” resembles 
Sunday driving in which each driver makes his own rules 
and where the iron fist, ruthlessness, and the taking of chances 
have the upper hand. 

It is true that even such traffic has to recognize certain fxm- 
damental facts. World location is something which has to be 
reckoned with by every country. But even more important' 
than that is the effect of size. A heavy, large-sized truck gets 
the right of way on any highway. If the ordinary, smaller- 
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sized car dares to dispute the point, the advantage of size is 
immediately evident. The “Great Po^vers” represent the 
“trucks,” and their pushes and pulls, their approval and objec- 
tions, their particular type of “driving” along the international 
highway, their hitting power and their ambitions are very 
powerful factors in international affairs which must be con- 
sidered by the smaller neighbors. 

As the Sunday trafl&c, even against its own wishes and 
despite accidents, runs along definite highways, built accord- 
ing to definite geographical and other considerations, so do 
the foreign policies of major powers conform to certain definite 
principles, determined and conditioned by geography, the 
economic structure of the state, population density, the ethnic 
homogeneity of the people, the form of government, the 
complexes and the likes and dislikes of foreign ministers — ^all 
interacting in varying degrees and resulting in the complex 
phenomenon known as “foreign policy.” 

In Part I, major areas of world conflict were charted, with 
major emphasis upon the ideological factors of international 
relations. The brief references to national states»were illustra- 
tive rather than expository. 

Part II turns from this general analysis to a specific study of 
major foreign policies — ^the foreign policies of Great Britain, 
France, Germany, Italy, the Soviet Union, Japan, and the 
United States. (Part III will do the same for regional interests 
and minor powers.) 

Each chapter earnesdy seeks to do two things: to describe 
the relatively unchanging and basically unchangeable factors 
determining the foreign policies of the respective governments 
in London, Paris, Berlin, Rome, Moscow, Tokyo, and Wash- 
mgton; and to appraise critically the elements of international 
policy that are in process of change, including the forces that 
have produced these changes. 
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The latter purpose is by all means the more difficult. The 
accelerated pace with which the international scene is shifted 
and the many factors of uncertainty for which only time will 
provide the answers have made prediction impossible. 

There are other variables which are but winds of chance or 
the changing whims of dictators or diplomats. These have 
been excluded or suggested only as potential alternatives. Such 
predictions can be made only by prophets, for they “lie in the 
laps of the gods.” 

The major emphasis has consequendy been given to basic 
policies and fundamental trends in the firm conviction that a 
knowledge of these more dominant elements of the foreign 
policies of each state will provide a basis for understanding 
recent trends, present developments, and future events. 
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BRITAIN AND THE EMPIRE 
Warner Moss 

British foreign policy is mysterious — ^beyond the comprehension of 
Continentals. The German documents on the origins of the World 
War reveal that Germany failed utterly to understand British policy. 
The conduct of France since the World War has indicated time and 
' again, that the French do not understand British policy. 

Whatever perplexes us is in bad repute. Throughout the world 
Britain’s reputation is as bad as that of the Pope in Belfast. All the 
world wonders at Britain’s calm acceptance of defeat in Asia, Africa, 
Spain, the Mediterranean, and central Europe. It cannot be denied 
that Britain appears on the European stage as a much-bullied old 
woman bewildered by the taunts of upstarts. But perhaps we err in 
our judgment. British prestige has reached the depths before, only 
to emerge more brilliant than ever. As Kemal Atatiirk recently 
reminded the world, “Britain may lose battles, but n^ver wars.” 

Basic British PouaES 

T he Geographical Basis. Geography explains the mystery of British 
policy, for British geography is unique and no foreign office with 
different problems of geography can hope to understand it. Except 
for Japan, whose experience is too short and experimental to be in 
point here, Britain is the only example of an island empire. The 
insular position is beyond the comprehension of continental nations, 
■j" Economics explains the mystery— for Britain is the only empire 
based p r i m arily upon world-wide maritime trade with its infinite 
variety of interests.'’lPolitics explains the mystery — ^for Britain’s 
empire is the only one which has developed hand in hand with the 
spread of democratic institutions and the spirit of nationality. 

One of the most brilliant explanations of this mysterious British 
policy comes to us from the pen of Sir Eyre Crowe in the form of 
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a Foreign OflEce memorandum (January i, 1907) dealing principally 
with Anglo-German relations. 

Domination of the seas is the first item in Sir Eyre’s list of British 
policies: 

The general character of England’s foreign policy is determined 
by the immutable conditions of her geographical situation on the 
ocean flank of Europe as an island State with vast overseas colonies 
and dependencies, whose existence and survival as an independent 
community are inseparably bound up with the possession of pre- 
ponderant sea power. 

Naval power is the sole basis for Britain’s assurance that she can feed 
herself in wartime and that she can preserve access to raw materials 
and to her markets. 

Domination of Trade. A second policy follows from domination 
of the seas, says Sir Eyre : 

... a maritime State is, in the literal sense of the word, the neigh- 
bor of every country accessible by sea. It would, therefore, be but 
natural that the power of a State supreme at sea should inspire 
universal jealousy and fear, and be ever exposed to the danger of 
being overthrown by a general combination of the world. Against 
such a combination no single nation could in the long run stand, 
least of all a» small island kingdom not possessed of the military 
strength of a people trained to arms, and dependent for its food 
supply on oversea commerce. The danger can in practice be 
averted — and history shows that it has been so averted — on condi- 
tion that the national policy of the insular and naval State is so 
directed as to harmonize with the general desires and ideals 
common to all mankind, and more particularly that it is closely 
identified with the primary and vital interests of a majority, or as 
many as possible, of the other nations. ... It follows that England, 
more than any other non-insular Power, has a direct and positive 
interest in the maintenance of the independence of nations, and 
therefore must be the natural enemy of any country threatening 
the independence of others, and the natural protector of the weaker 
communities. 

In other words, Britain has deliberately surrendered political do 
minion in exchange for the trade domination of the world, but with 
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the distinct provision that no other nation shall be allowed to exercise 
such a political dominion to Britain’s disadvantage. 

General Freedom of Commerce. The third item of policy follows 
logically from the second: 

Second only to the ideal of independence, nations have always 
cherished the right of free intercourse and trade in the world’s 
markets and in proportion as England champions the principle of 
the largest measure of general freedom of commerce, she un- 
doubtedly strengthens her hold on the interested friendship of 
other nations, at least to the extent of making them less apprehen- 
sive of naval supremacy in the hands of a free trade England than 
they would in the face of a predominant protectionist Power. 

In this statement Sir Eyre did more to justify British free trade in 
the eyes of foreign nations than in the eyes of the British people. It 
is therefore to be added that Britain’s economic life is so intimately 
associated with trade throughout the world that every step away 
from free trade and “open door” policies narrows the British oppor- 
tunities for making a living and a profit. Sir Eyre also failed to state 
that priority in the industrial revolution gave Britain an advantage 
which other nations must seek to overcome through the protection 
of their own markets. 

The Balance of Power. The fourth policy is the balance of power: 

History shows that the danger threatening the independence of 
this or that nation has generally arisen, at least in part, out of the 
momentary predominance of a neighboring State at once militarily 
powerful, economically efiScient, and ambitious to extend its fron- 
tiers or spread its influence, the danger being directly proportionate 
to the degree of its power and efficiency, and to the spontaneity or 
“inevitableness” of its ambitions. The only check on the abuse of 
political predominance derived from such a position has always 
consisted in the opposition of an equally formidable rival, or of 
combination of several countries forming leagues of defence. The 
equilibrium established by such a grouping of forces is technically 
known as the balance of power, and it has become almost an 
historical truism to identify England’s secular policy with the 
maintenance of this balance by throwing her weight now in this 
scale and now in that, but ever on the side opposed to the political 
dictatorship of the strongest single State or group at a given time. 
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The balance of power explains the British opposition to Napoleon 
and later to Germany. After the World War, Britain had a distrust 
of the power of France but the rise of Greater Germany has once 
again shifted British support to France. On the whole, the French 
position in the Mediterranean, especially in the light of Mussolini’s 
agitation for territorial gains, and the proximity of France to Britain 
make necessary a close and peaceful relationship between the two 
countries and, other things being equal, Britain must prefer a French 
alliance to any other. 

Germany and Great Britain. Germany still errs in believing it 
possible to woo Britain away from France. At the same time British 
relations with Germany must be kept as cordial as possible, partly 
to offset French ambitions but also to preserve to Britain her central 
European market. To quote Sir Eyre Crowe again: 

So long as England remains faithful to the general principle of 
the preservation of the balance of power, her interests would not be 
served by Germany being reduced to the rank of a weak Power, 
as this might easily lead to a Franco-Russian predominance equally, 
if not more, formidable to the British Empire. There are no exist- 
ing German rights, territorial or other, which this country could 
wish to see diminished. Therefore, so long as Germany’s action 
does not overstep the line of legitimate protection of existing rights 
she can count upon the sympathy and good-will, .and even the 
support, of England. 

Further, it would be neither just nor politic to ignore the claims 
to a healthy expansion which a vigorous and growing country like 
Germany has a natural right to assert in a field of legitimate 
endeavor. 

Much depends, of course, upon Sir Eyre’s definition of the field of 
“legitimate endeavor.” Of this he says, 

A wise German statesman would recognize the limits within 
which any world-policy that is not to provoke a hostile combination 
of all the nations in arms must confine itself. He would realize 
that^e edifice of Pan-Germanism, with its outlying bastions in 
the Netherlands, in the Scandinavian countries, in Switzerland, 
in the German provinces of Austria and on the Adriatic, could 
never be built up on any other f otmdation than the wreckage of the 
liberties of Europe? 
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Belgian Neutrality. Closely associated with the balance-of-power 
doctrine is one last rule of British diplomacy — ^no powerful nation 
can be permitted to gain control of Belgium and the Netherlands 
because their shores may be used as a base for mili tary and naval 
operations against Britain. It was this rule, more than any other, 
which caused Britain to give up all thought of neutrality in 1914 
when Germany invaded Belgium. 

A New Diplomatic Orientation 

These policies described by Sir Eyre Crowe are the traditional 
British policies. Every one of them stands challenged today. Britain 
has been forced to share the dominion of the seas with the United 
States and Japan. Germany, Italy, and Japan have robbed weaker 
powers of their independence. Greater Germany has directly chal- 
lenged the balance of power though she appears considerate of 
Britain’s interest in the Low Countries. The open door and freedom 
of trade have practically disappeared. 

It becomes imperative, then, to examine the factors which are 
driving Britain to a new diplomatic orientation. 

Changing Economic Factors. The first major factor to change the 
basis of British foreign policy is economic. Priority in the industrial 
revolution, the possession of resources of coal and iron, and a 
favorable geographic position gave suf&cient advantage in world 
trade to raise the British level of livmg far above that which prevailed 
upon the Continent. This was accomplished by the sale abroad of 
Britain’s resources and products, trade and manufacturing based 
upon the raw materials of other countries, and by the supply of 
shipping and other services to all the world. Britain, however, be- 
came almost completely dependent upon her empire and foreign 
trade. The situation has changed. Britain has maintained her posi- 
tion in shipping and many of the other services, but other countries 
have now met Britain in the industrial race and have protected their 
markets by tariffs. British coal now faces the competition of oil and 
water power. British steel and textiles face expanded competition. 
During the World War, while Britain was engaged in Europe, the 
Chinese market fell largely into the hands of the Indians, the 
Japanese, and the Americans. It will be noted that the great British 
loss w^ in coal, steel, and textiles which supplied the better part of 
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the visible exports. British imports have continued at a high level. 
The purchasing power of the masses of the people has been main- 
tained by tax-supported unemployment benefits and social services 
paid for out of savings and the income from shipping, foreign in- 
vestments, and such services as insurance. 

British savings were once invested abroad and stimulated trade 
for British products, but these investments have now shrunk and 
so has British power. The shrinkage is due to a number of factors. 
High taxation for social services has taken much of this money. 
Savings are being invested in Britain itself to re-equip steel and 
textile plants and to establish new industries at home to meet the 
demand for consumers’ goods. The government has discouraged 
foreign lendmg to aid its refinancing and to protect sterling ex- 
change. The same autarchic policies which have reduced world 
trade have reduced opportunities for lending abroad. 

The establishment of the National Government in 1931 marked 
a revolution in British economic life. British bankers, whose in- 
fluence over policy has been so great, seemed to have become indus- 
trial minded when they financed the new home industries and took 
over the declining industries in steel and textiles. The last free-trade 
fortress has been successfully stormed, and we must add Britain to 
the countries surrounded by tariff walls. The old foundations are 
surely trembling. 

Once British bankers could influence world policies through their 
lending power but, today, that power is shared with New York and 
autarchic legislation has limited the politics of international finance. 
Through a forced reduction of the level of living Russia has been 
able to industrialize, Germany has been able to rearm, Japan has 
been able to wage war in China, and Italy has conquered an Ethiopian 
empire. In each case the task was considered financially impossible. 
British financial circles should wonder whether the victor in Spain 
and China will really need to turn to the London money market 
for aid in reconstruction. 

Charting Impend Relations. A revised political organization of 
the empire is the second fundamental change affecting British 
policy. The empire was, in the past, the basis of Britain’s claim to the 
position of a great power. Britain’s policy was once an imperial policy 
—the policy of one fifth the land area of the globe, the policy of 
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one fourth the population of the worldJMoreover, we should not 
confine our consideration of the empire to the territory under the 
British flag. There were the protectorates and countries intimately 
bound to Britain by treaty and also a number of areas, such as the 
Netherlands East Indies, which could not be maintained under their 
existing sovereignty but for the defense provided by the British navy. 
There were other countries, such as the Argentine, intimately con- 
nected with Britain by trade. Add the decisive factor of sea power, 
and the empire appeared unchallengeable m war. 

Since the World War this situation has changed. Canada, South 
Africa, Australia, and New Zealand have ceased to be borders of the 
seas controlled by Englishmen. They have become contmental na- 
tions with an industrial development and policies of their own. 
Southern Ireland has made good its claim to a separate national 
existence. Imperial co-operation is more an ideal than a fact — and 
in the minds of many a dubious ideal. The role of the dominions 
in a future war is uncertain. The dominions are represented abroad 
by separate diplomatic agents and are not bound by British treaty 
commitments without their consent. OVIuch of the Empire has 
ceased to be British in policy if not in name.) 

British America has come to identify itself almost completely 
with the foreign policies of the United States.Cit has become an 
ax iom of the British Commonwealth of Nations that good relations 
and cordial co-operation with the United States must be maintained) 
Because of pressure from Canada and the United States, Britain 
abandoned the Anglo-Japanese Alliance which had been so useful 
during the World War. But the divisions within the empire were 
revealed when this action was taken over the protests of Australia 
and New Zealand. The dominions at the antipodes feel extremely 
dependent upon the British navy, and yet they have frequently 
separated from the mother country on matters of Asiatic policy. 
Except for the protection of the British navy South Africa has no 
interest in common with any other dominion. Ireland, the recent 
rebel, knows that her fate is inevitably linked to that of Britain 
by the circumstances of geography. Yet, as the price of her support 
to Bri tain, Ireland will demand that the same British pressure 
which was used to accomplish and preserve the separation of north- 
ern Ireland shall be used in the interests of Irish unity. Britain knows 
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that a few thousand Irish extremists may be able to immobilize many 
times their number of British soldiers, may conspire with the enemy, 
and may destroy crops and supplies. 

Navd and Military Changes. The third major change influencing 
British foreign policy is naval and military. As Baron von Clausewitz 
demonstrated, war is a continuation of diplomacy, and diplomacy 
is a continuation of war. This continuity of the two is quite apparent 
today in Asia, Spain, and central Europe. Italy underscored her 
challenges to Britain by the sinking of British vessels in the Medi- 
terranean. Germany reminded Britain of the need for German 
friendship by demonstrating the effectiveness of her bombing at 
Guernica. 

({n the military and naval game Britain has lost much. The sur- 
render of naval supremacy has freed Japan in Asia, has freed Italy 
in die Mediterranean, and has made Britain reluctant to pursue any 
policy in opposition to the United States. The development of the 
airplane has, in part, removed the ChanneUiarrier against European 
aggression, 'has reduced the usefulness of Gibraltar and Malta, and 
has lessened the possibilities of a war of attrition in which British 
naval power can weigh heavily in favor of British arms. Britain 
won the last war by blockade, but the submarine, the airplane, and 
the speed boat armed with torpedoes have all increased the difficulty 
of successful bloskadcs. 

On the other hand, the acceptance of American naval parity won 
Britain a friend; the Smgapore Base has compensated, even if only 
slighdy, for the weakened naval position; antiaircraft protection has 
kept pace with airplane development, and the Channel, despite the 
panicky fear of London in September, 1938, still remains a barrier 
to real invasion and occupation; the new French, Belgian, and Ger- 
man forts increase the likelihood of a war of attrition; mechaniza- 
tion and motorization are ideally suited to Britain’s policy of sup- 
porting an ally by her industries and the sending abroad of a small 
expeditionary force; and finally Britain’s path is open to the very 
resources her possible opponents need desperately— if her navy is not 
{eally challenged. 

The Growing Intemationd Anarchy. The new political setting 
is the fourth and last of the factors compelling a new British 
diplomacy. 
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During the nineteenth century the Continent was busy putting its 
house in order, and the unorganized ^d undeveloped non-European 
world lay open to British exploitation. J[he foundation of the British 
system was a sea power as pervasive as the sea itself. Behind every 
British move and every British assertion of a principle of interna- 
tional law there was the veiled power of blockade made; effective 
by th e control of the North Sea, Gibraltar, Egypt and Aden] But, 
as Sir Eyre Crowe recognized, that power of blockade made a 
potential enemy of every nation which became dependent upon 
world trade. And, as the industrial revolution followed its course, 
the British system was challenged with increasing frequency. Britain 
found it_ncces5ary to make concessions to America, France, and 
Russia _in order to keep the pcape. Germany recklessly threw down 
the gauntlet in a direct challenge to British sea power — and was. 
defeated. But Britain was victor in name only, for she was economi- 
cally crippled and her allies took the principal spoils. To France went - 
the hegemony of the Continent To the dominions went the prin- 
cipal but not very valuable German colonies. To the unscathed 
Americans and Japanese went the preponderance of naval power 
and the markrts of Ae East 

Britain did the best she could under the circumstances. The League 
served to put some restraints upon the methods by which French 
power was exercised though hardly upon the power itself. The 
Washington Conference of 1922, served to hold the Americans and 
the Japanese in bounds, at least temporarily. But treaties cannot re- 
strain power. Japan blandly tore up the Washington agreements. 
France defied the principles of the League through her central 
European diplomacy and through using the League to block re- 
vision of the Treaty of Versailles. 

The Heterogeneity of Public Opinion 

Br itain, herself, appears to be the only part of the empire with the 
possibilities of a well-defined and realistic policy, and yet in Britain 
there have been dissensions. In 1914 Britain was faced with labor 
unrest and with a mutiny in Ireland, but by and large her people- 
felt that they understood the issues of foreign policy. Crisis after 
crisis had helped mold public opinion so that the nation was more 
or less united at the outbreak of the war. But today the British 
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public is distrustful of its newspapers and of its government which 
came into power on domestic issues. The public feels that it has not 
been kept fully informed and that policy is the result of backstairs 
politics, palace revolutions, and pressure from financial interests. 
Taken together, several polls of public opinion are highly significant. 
In March, 1938, a poll by the Institute of Public Opinion showed that 
73 per cent of the British public thought that Mr. Eden was right in 
resigning, 62 per cent approved his reasons for resigning, and 56 per 
cent definitely opposed Chamberlain’s proposed policy. Such sup- 
port as Chamberlain had was based upon the British dread of war. 
Similar polls showed marked public uncertainty on other issues of 
policy. Forty-six per cent of the people were undecided as to whether 
Ireland should be united, 25 per cent had no opinion as to whether 
the dominions would support Britain in a war, 28 per cent were 
doubtful or non-committal about Britain’s membership in the 
League, 30 per cent were indifferent to a trade agreement with the 
United States, and 27 per cent were doubtful or non-committal about 
the abolition or reduction of armaments by international agreement. 

In a democracy such a state of public opinion virtually leaves the 
determination of policy to interested minority groups and, with a 
conservative government in power, that means the bankers of the 
city, the federation of British industries, and the powerful conserva- 
tive families. But these minorities, frightened by bogCys of “bolshe- 
vism,” do not have the complete confidence of the people — their 
power is due primarily to the bankruptcy of the Liberal and Labor 
Parties and to the hopeless state of opinion in the country. The 
National Government came into power in 1931 through backstairs 
management and financial pressure, and it went to the people asking 
for “a doctor’s mandate” — that is, the power to do whatsoever 
they might think best without consulting the patient. The National 
Government and its conservative successors have transformed British 
foreign and domestic policy more radically than any Labor Govern- 
ment ever attempted to transform it— indeed the changes have been 
more radical than any since the repeal of the Corn Laws. Once in 
power the conservatives have managed public opinion with con- 
summate skill, so that even the Munich agreement has been 
“stomached” by a dismayed and frightened public. It was a public 
which rushed for gas masks without reflecting that all the scattered 
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warfare of the past few years produced not a single instance of a 
civilian population gassed from the air. 

Lack of Unity 

Lack of unity in policy is matched by lack of unity in the con- 
duct of the British empire. Acts are performed in the name of the 
king, but different advisers act for the different dominions. Consul- 
tation might avoid conflicts and contradictions, but consultation does 
not always take place and it often becomes a mere fiction. No part 
of the empire faced with a serious crisis is likely to consult or take 
gratuitous advice. It will probably merely inform its fellow mem- 
bers of the commonwealth. Britain, in particular, is unlikely to base 
her policy upon consultation. The resignation of Eden, which sig- 
nalized a momentous change in policy, illustrates the situation. 
Australia complained that she had not been consulted, but Britain 
felt there was no need for consultation. In the face of events known 
to all the world, Mr. Chamberlain announced: 

The United Kingdom Government still adheres to the policy 
enunciated and discussed at the Imperial Conference of 1937. 
There is no change in the attitude of the United Kingdom towards 
the League of Nations and collective security. 

The change w^s explamed as a change in “methods” only. 

It is doubtful whether a British foreign secretary can be made truly 
responsible to the British Parliament. It is even more doubtful if he 
can be made responsible to all the Commonwealth Parliaments at 
once. He cannot serve two masters — much less six. Out of simple 
necessity Britain will continually confront the dominions with feats 
accompUs. British Empire foreign policy will therefore be made in 
London so far as it is made at all. The dominions may accept it or 
face the world alone. The lonely course will always be filled with 
peril, and Britain will never make co-operation so expensive as to 
force the alternative. 

It is argued by some that the outbreak of war will prevent any 
dominion from remaining neutral. This is a wholly academic view,^ 
however. In the first place, it is doubtful if formal declarations of 
war will ever be used again so that belligerency and neutrality will 
be less easily distinguished in the future. In the second place, it is^ 
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a possibility that the next war will be quickly decided and the do- 
minions will hardly have an opportunity to participate. But, finally, 
as long as Britain rules the seas, or even the seas important to her, 
no dominion’s neutrality is likely to be challenged in any but a 
strictly legal sense. 

During war the dominions may be useful to Britain without send- 
ing troops to a European battlefield. An important school of military 
opinion holds that the number of men actually engaged upon the 
batdefields in the next war will be smaller than in the past. In that 
case the transportation and feeding of dominion and colonial troops 
would probably be a nuisance. The various parts of the empire can, 
however, perform very important functions, such as looking after 
their own defense, patrolling their neighboring waters, supplying 
food and raw materials on credit, and perhaps by carrying on purely 
local wars on their own account. All these things can be done in the 
local interest without actually embroiling the dominions in Europe. 
Britain would then be left free to fight her own war in Europe with- 
out carrying the burdens of imperial defense. 

London and the League of Nations 

Actually the League system was Britain’s undoing. So far as the 
League had significance in terms of power politics it was an Anglo- 
French agency and its influence was confined to these areas where 
Britain and France had effective power.vTo die French the League 
was merely an auxiliary to the system of security alliances, a sort of 
revised form of the Anglo-French Entente to be used when con- 
venient But to the British the League was a very serious affair, for 
Its exercise of power depended upon sanctions and the sanctions de- 
pended upon the British navy and the British power of blockade. 
A Britain which was weakened economically, politically, and stra- 
tegically had presumed to make a public threat of blockade to 
guarantee a status quo in which she had little interest— the Versailles 
setdement with its central European progeny of impossible states. 
She had placed herself in the very position which Sur Eyre Crowe 
,had dreaded. She had become the enemy of every nation bent upon I 
expansion. The threat of sanctions instinctively turned against 
Britain every nation dependent upon the outer world for food and ^ 
raw materials. Sanctions were a repudiation of free trade and drove 
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nations to autarchy. Britain’s only friends today are France, who 
duped her, several small states in central Europe, and a United 
States wary of sailing unknown seas in so leaky a vessel as the 
British Empire. Today Britain is faced by Germany, Italy, and Japan 
threatening her at once in the North Sea, the Mediterranean, and 
the Pacific. The task is beyond the power of Britain. She failed to 
oppose Japan in Manchuria in 1932, German rearmament in 1933, 
the reoccupation of the Rhineland in 1935, the Italian invasion of 
Ethiopia in 1935, the intervention in Spam in 1936, the Japanese in- 
vasion of Chma in 1937, and the expansion of Greater Germany in 
1938. Britain may be right in asserting that it is not her task alone 
to defend the Versailles settlement and the League — ^but if she is 
right it is a confession that her old power is gone. She stands chal- 
lenged in every interest/^nd every policy. 

HAT Alternatives ? 

In the light of these fundamental changes in Britain’s position, 
what paths are open to British policy? 

A British bid for world power is out of the question. The resulting 
war would be world-wide with very nearly every nation, including 
the United States, ranged against Britain. Britain would fail utterly. 

The alternative is a retreat. It is a rule of war and politics that 
victory goes only to the army of the offensive, the army which keeps 
the initiative in its own hands. A forced retreat sacrifices the initia- 
tive to the enemy. Britain’s problem is therefore to choose in advance 
a point to which an orderly retreat may be made and from which 
the offensive may be resumed. There is a second rule of war and 
politics that the successful general must concentrate a superior force 
at the decisive point. The Labor Party has failed to arouse public 
opinion to support of a positive policy. It is obvious that Britain 
must withdraw her military forces from China. It is obvious that 
the American Empire can be left to the protection of the United 
States. But, beyond that point, British public opinion is hardly pre- 
pared to select the line of retreat and the point of concentration. 
The conservative leaders do seem to know what they want. Said 
Mr. Chamberlain, 

China cannot be developed into a real market without the influx 
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destroyed during the war means that even more will have to be 
introduced after the war is over. It is quite certain that it cannot 
be suppHed.by Japan. Therefore, when anyone appears to con- 
template a future in which Japan has a monopoly of the Chinese 
trade and we shall be excluded from it, I think it is flying in the 
face of facts. It is quite certain that when the war is over and the 
reconstruction of China begins she cannot be reconstructed with- 
out some help from this country. 

The British bankers and industrialists apparently believe that a 
war-weary Japan, Italy, and Spain will need reconstruction and an 
expanding Germany will need funds. Air these countries will be 
under the heavy expense of maintaining dictatorships and will be 
forced to produce results quickly enough to satisfy their people. 
Thus British leaders believe the dictators will be forced to borrow 
from Britain for their capital equipment. British money will thus 
support the dictatorships and, though Britain may not govern the 
world, she will own it — on paper. It was thus that France once sought 
to finance Russia, but tory Britain does not seem to have learned the 
lesson. 

The Munich Agreement (or something like it) now appears to 
have been inevitable once Eden was replaced by Halifax. Britain is 
forced to regard the German problem from two angles. In the first 
place it must be recognized that, whatever the justice of national 
aspirations, the peace settlement at the end of the World War pro- 
duced monstrosities in central Europe. Had these new national 
states been woven into a general European system, such as was ideal- 
ized in the League, their unsuitable composition and boundaries 
would not have hindered survival. But such states were in no wise 
suited to enter a military conspiracy for the suppression of the lead- 
ing industrial power of central Europe, a power with burning resent- 
ments and a military tradition. If central Europe is viewed in this 
light the only possible policy was that of appeasement leading to a 
reorganization satisfactory to Germany. In the second place it must 
be recognized that central Europe must be economically united — 
and if Britain regrets that this must come about through German 
expansion it must be remembered that Britain and France once had 
an opportunity to draw the boundaries of central Europe much to 
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their own liking. What Britain cannot help she will be wise to en- 
courage and guide. 

Because of the changed strategic situation in the Mediterranean 
Britain must either control Italy or withdraw all concentrations from 
that sea, even if the move means the loss of prestige, trade, Egypt, 
Palestine, and the oil pipe line supplying the British navy. Military 
necessity would also seem to demand the surrender of many British 
post-War commitments in the Near East, especially Palestine. How- 
ever, the conservative leaders appear to feel that Italy can be ade- 
quately controlled by British financial power and, since finance is 
of relatively less importance in the Arab world, there must con- 
tinue to be a use of force at the eastern end of the Mediterranean. 

These policies of political appeasement and financial control may 
preserve the peace temporarily and preserve some portion of British 
trade, especially British exports of machinery. But it clearly means 
the loss of mihtary allies, and the expected trade will not be per- 
manent, lucrative, or especially large. These policies can constitute 
nothing more than a line of retreat. 

From this line of retreat Britain must move on to the establish- 
ment of international institutions in co-operation with other nations. 
She must also seek a reduction of trade barriers. Control of the seas 
has been surrendered and can never be regained. The balance of 
power on the continent of Europe cannot be maintained any longer. 
Britain must now find security and prosperity in co-operation with 
others, for she cannot have it alone. To quote Sir Eyre Crowe again 
on the enmity of nations: 

The danger can in practise only be averted ... on condition 
that the national policy of the insular and naval State is so directed 
as to harmonize with the general desires and ideals common to 
all mankind, and more particularly that it is closely identified 
with the primary and vital interests of a majority, or as many as 
possible, of other nations. 
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Chapter 7 


THE STRUGGLE OF FRANCE FOR HEGEMONY 
AND SECURITY 

Graham H. Stuart 

France has been called a “nation of patriots,” an appellation both 
apt and justified. The one certain means of producing evidence of 
French patriotism is to threaten La Tatne with aggression from out- 
side. Internal dissensions disappear, parties coalesce, and Vunion 
sacrSe is born, endowed from birth with the power of unlimited 
resistance. The unprotected Rhine frontier has been the spur to this 
disposition, and the German invasions of 1870 and 1914 have whipped 
up the need for security. France cannot contract — ^her present fron- 
tiers bound a homogeneous French people. France must be pre- 
served intact in order to remain France. The once glorious watch- 
words “liberty, equality, and fraternity” have been reduced to 
prosaic but grim “security.” Today mve la France would be more 
accurately translated “let France live” than “long live France.” 

Efforts to Gain Security 

It was this obsession for security that dictated French policy at the 
Peace Conference. Clemenceau was not merely a vindictive old man 
imposing impossibly harsh terms upon a vanquished foe — he was 
also a realistic leader of France who had seen his country’s territory 
ravaged twice in his liEetime and who intended to prevent a repeti- 
tion if it were in his power. Hence his determined insistence upon 
the whole Rhine frontier, a policy which both Foch and Poincar^ 
supported. In fact, a secret treaty with Russia in 1917 had provided 
for an autonomous Rhineland state, occupied by French troops 
until Germany should fulfill to the letter the terms of the settlement 
of peace. 

Failing to obtain the Rhine frontier, Clemenceau demanded and 
obtained other guarantees which were the nearest possible equiva- 
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lent. The Rhineland, including the bridgeheads, was to be occupied 
by allied troops for fifteen years as a pledge for the execution of 
the terms of the treaty. The Rhineland to a distance of fifty kilo- 
meters eastward was to be completely demilitarized — even the tem- 
porary entrance of German troops was forbidden. Germany’s navy 
was substantially reduced; her army was restricted to a Reichswehr 
of 100,000, whose term of enlistment ran for twenty-five years; com- 
pulsory military service and the general staff were abolished; and 
the manufacture of arms, munitions, and war equipment was for- 
bidden. 

But these were negative guarantees, and France was determined 
to have certain positive pledges as well. Clemenceau had little faith 
in the protective value of the League of Nations. He wanted a treaty 
of guaranteed security, according to the terms of which Great 
Britain and the United States would come to the immediate aid of 
France in case of an unprovoked attack by Germany. Lloyd George 
and Wilson agreed to accept such a treaty. They carried out their 
pledges, but, imfortunately for France, the United States Senate, 
a body zealous of its prerogatives, sabotaged the entire Wilsonian 
peace settlement. France was compelled to seek elsewhere for 
security. 

France’s Allies 

Logically, France must turn for support to those nations whose 
future existence depended either upon an impotent Germany or 
upon unified action for defense agamst an aggressive Germany once 
more restored to influence and power. France first approached her 
good neighbor and ally, B^ium, and a military alliance of a de- 
fensive character was signed September 7, 1920. Another natural 
ally was Poland, whose empire had been established partly at the 
expense of Germany, and whose corridor separating east Prussia 
from the rest of Germany was a territorial arrangement which 
would never be acceptable to Germany once she should be in a 
position to alter the situation. France had been a partisan of Poland 
at the Peace Conference and had later aided the newly organized 
state against the bolsheviks. Poland, fully appreciating these services 
and the potential value of French assistance in the future, was re- 
ceptive to the proposed alliance. By the Franco-Polish Treaty of 
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February 19, 1921, the two powers agreed to take concerted meas- 
ures to defend their territories and legitimate interests in case of 
' unprovoked attack upon either. 

Since Great Britain was unwilling, after the refusal of the United 
States, to accept the obligations of the tripartite treaty of guarantee 
agreed to by Lloyd George and Wilson, France naturally expected 
some sort of substitute. Lloyd George appreciated the reasonableness 
of the French attitude and, at Cannes in January, 1923, Briand ob- 
tained his acceptance of a treaty of alliance according to which 
Great Britain would support France on land, sea, and in the air, in 
case of an unprovoked attack by Germany. However, Briand’s suc- 
I cessor, Poincar^ wanted more specific guarantees implemented by 
a military convention and his intransigeance completely alienated 
British support for the time bemg. 

Another nation whose future would be seriously threatened by 
a powerful Germany was Czechoslovakia. If the Anschluss, or join- 
ing of Germany and Austria, were accomplished, Czechoslovakia 
would be almost encircled by Germans. A minority of some i^iree 
and a half million Sudeten Germans within her borders enhanced 
the danger of the newly established Czecho-Slovak Republic. For- 
eign Mmister Benes was keenly alive to the situation, and, durmg 
a visit to Paris with President Masaryk in the autumn of 1923, the 
question of an alliance arose. Such an arrangement ,was manifestly 
so advantageous to both sides that an agreement was quickly reached. 
According to its terms, the two powers agreed to consult one an- 
other on questions of foreign policy threatening the security of 
either. They agreed further to make common cause in case of 
aggression, or if a restoration were attempted in Germany or Hun- 
gary, or if Germany should try to effect an Anschluss with Austria. 

Having signed the Treaty of January 25, 1924, with Czechoslovakia 
—the key member of the Litde Entente — ^the next logical step for 
France was to conclude similar treaties with Czechoslovakia’s allies. 
Rumania had always been friendly toward France because of the 
cultural relations between the two countries so that the treaty of 
friendship, signed by France on June 10, 1926, was well received in 
both countries. 

Not only did this treaty provide for consultation in case of a 
threat to the security of either France or Rumania and joint action 
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against the aggressor, but also the two states agreed to work out a 
concerted policy if an attempt was made to modify the European 
political status quo. A similar treaty with Jugoslavia, signed Novem- 
ber II, 1927, made France a full-fledged associate of the Little 
Entente. 

Bismarck was supposed to have feared coalitions, and the Kaiser’s 
nightmare was the encirclement of Germany. French foreign policy 
in the years immediately following the World War gave Germany 
cause for concern on both grounds. The French policy of making 
bilateral treaties with potential enemies of Germany not only gave 
her hegemony in Europe but also at the same time provided a cordon 
sanitedre which guaranteed her security by the maintenance of the 
political status quo. 

Safeguards of International Organization 

At the same time that France was carrying out her policy of alli- 
ances with individual states, she was not overlooking additional 
safeguards of international organization and co-operation. Although 
she had little faith in the League of Nations as an absolute pro- 
tection, France appreciated its possibilities as a valuable re-enforce- 
ment. As a permanent member of the Council, with a large num- 
ber of her nationals in the secretariat and with the support of the 
succession states, France dictated League policy. French authority 
became so pronounced that Great Britain almost broke with her 
on several occasions, and neutral opinion could appreciate the accu- 
sation of the vanquished powers that, in practice, the League of 
Nations was a League of Victors. 

The greatest weakness of the League from the French point of 
view was its lack of effective sanctions. The automatic boycott was 
a potential threat to the aggressor state and the possibility of using 
force was also provided for in the covenant. Nevertheless, the French 
favored an international police force organized and equipped to 
make the dictates of the League immediately and fully effective. 
Without this, some sort of co-operative use of force of a specific 
character was an essential need; otherwise, any substantial reduc- 
tion of armament was impossible. 

The Third Assembly of the League, which met in September, 
ipp, realized the vital relationship between disarmament and se- 
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curity and authorized its commission to prepare a draft treaty which 
would make disarmament contingent upon mutual security. This 
recommendation resulted in the Treaty of Mutual Assistance, which 
provided that, if a state was attacked, the other signatory powers 
would come to its assistance immediately. The Council of the League 
was authorized to name the aggressor in case of war, and must do 
so within four days of being faced with the question. The Fourth 
Assembly adopted this treaty unanimously. But when it was sub- 
mitted to the Powers for acceptance, a general criticism of the plan 
followed. The principal objections to the treaty arose from its 
failure to define aggression or to provide specifically for the peaceful 
settlement of disputes as an alternative to war. 

Premier Herriot was particularly determined to work out a plan 
for joint security that would meet with general acceptance, and his 
ideas were strongly supported across the Channel by Ramsay Mac- 
Donald. A threefold basis of agreement was now proposed — ^arbi- 
tration, security, and disarmament — ^and the results were embodied 
in the so-called Protocol for the Pacific Settlement of International 
Disputes, commonly referred to as the Geneva Protocol. By the 
terms of this treaty, a war of aggression was deemed an interna- 
tional crime and the guilty state was defined as one which resorted 
to war in violation of its obligations to submit disputes to the 
machinery of peaceful settlement or, after submitting its case, refused 
to accept the award. Legal disputes were to go before the World 
Court and additional machinery was provided to settle non-justifiable 
disputes. 

TTie Geneva Protocol was unanimously adopted by the League 
Assembly in October, 1924, and France and her allies, Belgium, 
Poland, and Czechoslovakia, signed it promptly. Great Britain, 
however, had gone conservative in the last election and the Baldwin 
government was unwilling to accept further international commit- 
ments. For the time being, France once again saw her policy of 
security through international action jeopardized, if not destroyed. 

Mtjltilateral Pacts 

Locarno Pact. The next step on the path of security for France, 
strangely enough, was taken by Germany. On February 9, 1925, the 
German ambassador in Paris sent a memorandum to M. Herriot 
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suggesting a pact of mutual guarantees for those countries interested 
in the status quo of western Europe. France sounded out her allies 
and, after considerable diplomatic jockeying, the famous agreements 
of Locarno were consummated. The most important of these agree- 
ments was the Treaty of Mutual Guarantee signed by Germany, 
Belgium, France, Great Britain, and Italy, which guaranteed the 
existing frontiers between France and Germany and Belgium and 
Germany. Aggressive warfare in this region was prohibited and, 
if it occurred, all the signatory powers agreed to come to the im- 
mediate assistance of the injured party. The other agreements were 
similar treaties between France and Czechoslovakia and France and 
Poland. Four arbitration treaties were also signed at Locarno to 
facilitate the peaceful setdement of possible disputes among the 
signatory powers. 

Although M. Briand is said to have described the Locarno Pacts 
as a fragment from the broken mirror which was the 1924 Geneva 
Protocol, nevertheless Locarno was the first real guarantee of secur- 
ity which France could accept implicitly. The Alsace-Lorraine fron- 
tier could now be regarded as permanent, since Germany had signed 
the protocol voluntarily. Although the Locarno Pacts were stricdy 
regional, their limited jurisdiction increased the likelihood of success. 
Another encouraging feature was that the Locarno agreements were 
concluded entirely within the framework of the League of Nations, 
and Germany was admitted as an equal partner to their enforce- 
ment. When M. Briand welcomed Herr Stresemann as a member 
of the League of Nations in the historic assembly meeting of Sep- 
tember, 1926, the spirit of Locarno was undoubtedly a sentient 
reality and permanent peace seemed at last to have been achieved. 

Kellogg-Briand Pact. One more international engagement look- 
ing towards permanent peace cannot be overlooked, although its 
importance has been on many occasions_ cynically derided. In April, 
1927, the tenth anniversary of America’s entry into the World War, 
Foreign Minister Briand suggested that France and the United 
States sign a pact forever outlawing war between the two countries. 
At first the suggestion was rather coldly received, but Secretary 
Kellogg could not ignore the favorable popular attitude aroused 
by Nicholas Murray Buder’s spirited press campaign. Secretary 
Kellogg insisted, however, upon a multilateral instead of a bilateral 
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pact, to which M. Briand finally agreed. The Kellogg-Briand Pact, 
or Pact of Paris, was signed August 27, 1928, by fifteen nations in - 
Paris and, within the year, some fifty nations had acceded to its pro- 
visions. The contracting parties condemn war and renounce it as an 
instrument of national policy in their mutual relations. They also 
agree to settle all disputes by pacific means. No machinery to carry 
out its provisions was set up nor were any sanctions provided to 
enforce its obligations. Nevertheless, France had finally dravwi the 
United States from its shell of isolation and, in so doing, had ob- 
tained worldwide denunciation of aggressive warfare. 

Military Safeguards 

In her long search for security, France never forgot Napoleon’s 
realistic expression that God is on the side of the largest battalions. 
Many Frenchmen believed that Germany had begun the World 
War at a time when France had permitted her defenses to become 
seriously weakened. However, immediately after the war, with the 
Central Powers defeated and disarmed, the problem of French 
military and naval armament was not pressing. In fact, there was 
a strong sentiment throughout the world for a substantial reduction 
of armament and France heartily subscribed to the idea. But reduc- 
tion of armament in France could be considered only in so far as it 
was compatible* with national security. Because Germany has a larger 
population and higher birth rate (a French deputy not long ago 
noted that in twenty years Germany would have twice as man] 
conscripts as France), France must maintain a powerful standing 
army, a large and modern air force, and a navy commensurate with 
her needs as a nation facing two seas with the world’s second largest 
colonial empire. 

Nevertheless, armaments are expensive and deputies who must 
face their constituents for re-election are never eager to increase taxes. 
Appropriations for armaments on land, sea, and in the air were cut. 
The three-year military service which existed at the outbreak of 
the World War was gradually reduced until, in 1928, it was down to 
one year. The French navy at the close of the war for the most part 
consisted of obsolete ships and, although the shore personnel re- 
mained large, very little money was available for an adequate fleet. 
As a result, when France came to the Washington Conference in 
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November, 1921, she was practically on a parity with Italy and 
would have to do considerable building to reach the 175,000 tons in 
first-class battleships which were allotted to her by the conference. 
This condition was such a severe blow to French pride that measures 
were immediately taken to remedy the situation and, by the Naval 
Law of 1925, France provided for a program of building which 
would bring her navy up to treaty strength by 1931 and, at the same 
time, provide more adequate numbers of cruisers, destroyers, and 
submarines. Even the French air fleet, the largest in the world at 
the dose of the World War, diminished in numbers and deterio- 
rated in quality to an extent that shamed the memory of Guynemer 
and Nungesser. 

, It was not, however, until after Locarno that France became ac- 
tively interested in supporting the League program for a substantial 
reduction of armament. In fact, the Third Assembly in September, 
1922, had definitely gone on record declaring that the principles of 
disarmament and security were inseparable. The League’s Prepara- 
tory Commission for the Disarmament Conference had its first 
meeting on May 18, 1926, and commenced workmg on the agenda. 
When the first draft conventions were submitted by the British and 
French at the third session on March 21, 1927, wide differences of 
opinion were in evidence, particularly as regards international super- 
vision. The French wanted a very elaborate system of international 
control, while the British preferred to rely upon the good faith of 
the signatory powers. The attempt of the two powers to reach a 
secret compromise in 1928 was frustrated by the publication of its 
terms in Hearst’s Nea/ Yor\ American, and all further plans for 
world disarmament remained in abeyance until after the London 
Naval Conference of 1930. 

France, still smarting under the provisions of the 1922 Washing- 
ton Treaty which reduced her to a parity with Italy, was at first 
disposed to refuse to attend the London Naval Conference just as 
she had the Geneva Conference of 1927. Nevertheless, M. Briand, 
as a co-author of the Pact of Paris, could hardly afford to refuse an 
invitation to a conference looking towards disarmament when pro- 
posed by his distinguished collaborator. Nevertheless, France made 
it clear in advance that she believed that naval disarmament could 
not be settled separately from land and air disarmament and that 
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the League of Nations Conference was the logical place to achieve 
results. Furthermore, parity with Italy would not be accepted except 
in the Mediterranean. She maintained this attitude throughout the 
conference and signed only those sections of the treaty which ex- 
tended the Washington agreements. The conference concluded with 
the relations between France and Italy even more strained than at 
the beginning. 

In the meantime, the Preparatory Commission for the Disarma- 
ment Conference had been plodding along with indifferent success, 
but in December, 1930, it finally produced a Draft Convention for 
the Limitation of Armament for the consideration of the Powers. 
The League Council thereupon issued an invitation to the nations of 
the world to attend the first general disarmament conference to be 
held in February, 1932, in Geneva. France, still insistent that security 
must precede disarmament, opposed the American proposal for the 
abolition of weapons peculiarly adapted for offense, and M. Tardieu 
urged the establishment of an international police force with strong 
air auxiliaries to be placed under the jurisdiction of the League to 
make its sanctions effective. This plan found little favor except in 
the eyes of the allies of France and, faced with the threatened with- 
drawal of Germany, Herriot in November, 1932, offered a new 
formula implementing the Pact of Paris, providing for consultation, 
and extending fhe Locarno agreements to ensure immediate aid to 
any European state which might be the victim of aggression. He, 
too, wished the Powers to place at the disposition of the League a 
small contingent of troops equipped with powerful implements of 
war. 

Although this plan received a more favorable reception, Germany 
objected to the solidification of the status quo and, finally angered 
at the Allies’ failure to achieve some degree of limitation, gave notice 
on October 14, 1933, of her withdrawal both from the conference 
and from the League of Nations. Although the conference again 
convened in 1934, the success of Hitler’s policy of rearmament in 
Germany precluded any chance of success. On June ii, 1934, the 
conference adjourned for the last time with the world’s annual expen- 
ditures for armament far greater than in the years just preceding the 
World War. 
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The Problem of Reparations 

Among the indirect methods employed by France to strengthen 
her position in reference to Germany was the imposition of a fan- 
tastically high bill for reparations. Either Germany would be bled 
white in making the required payments or the Allies could main- 
tain or extend indefinitely the occupation of the Rhineland. The 
chief difficulty was to determine just how much should be assessed. 
A bill of $55,500,000,000 proposed by the Allies on January 29, 1921, 
startled even their own experts. However, a reparations commission 
had been set up to fix both the amount and method of payment be- 
fore May 1, 1921, and its bill assessed against Germany was $33,000,- 
000,000 plus the Belgian war debt and plus payments made for the 
armies of occupation. It was agreed that France should receive 52 
per cent of this amount, since restoring the 13,000 square miles of 
her devastated territory was estimated to cost about $20,000,000,000. 

France, fearing lest Germany would fail to carry out her financial 
obligations, had seen to it that severe penalties should be provided 
in case of default. Since Germany could not borrow abroad, had 
little export trade, had been unable to stem the flight of capital, 
and, it must be conceded, lacked the will to pay, default was in- 
evitable. Great Britain favored at least a temporary moratorium, 
but Poincare demanded productive guarantees. Inasmuch as France 
controlled the Reparation Commission, Germany was declared in 
default and, January ii, 1923, French and Belgian troops entered 
the Ruhr. Germany countered with a policy of passive resistance. 
The results were disastrous to Germany and unsatisfactory to France. 
The German mark reached a level of 5,000,000 to the dollar before 
its complete devaluation, and the French army of occupation cost 
more than three fourths of the amount obtained. 

Germany finally agreed to resume payments, but wished to have 
her capacity to pay taken into consideration. The Dawes Commis- 
sion provided a compromise solution, but France refused to con- 
sider diminishing the reparation commission’s bill. But even France 
ultimately realized that Germany could never pay $33,000,000,000. 
When the European financial situation demanded a final and 
reasonable settlement of the reparations problem, the Young Com- 
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mission not only materially cut the reparations bill but recognized 
the vital relationship between reparations and war debts. 

The Young Plan became effective in 1930, but the world depres- 
sion had already cast its shadow ahead and, although France opposed 
the Hoover suggestion of a year’s moratorium for the reparations and 
war debts, no other solution was offered. As the economic conditions 
became steadily worse, another reparations conference convened at 
Lausanne in 1932. France was now compelled to see reparations 
scaled down again — this time to $750,000,000 and with a possibility 
that even this sum would never be paid. Her only chance for com- 
pensation lay in the possibility that the United States would make a 
corresponding reduction in the war debts. 

France had been the last of the allied powers to settle her war 
debts with the United States and the MeUon-Berenger agreement of 
April 29, 1926, had given France far more favorable terms than the 
British had received. Furthermore, before the Lausanne Conference 
practically wiped out German reparations, Laval claimed to have 
obtained from President Hoover in their conversations in October, 
1931, a definite promise to join the question of debts with repara- 
tions in future efforts at settlement. When the United States, after 
the Lausanne Agreement, refused to consider a downward revision 
of debts, France decided to default on her payments and her policy 
was soon folloi^ed by all the rest of the European creditors except 
Finland. 


The Weakening of French Hegemony 

The great depression which began in Europe in 1931 with the 
failure of the Credit Anstalt in Vienna not only wiped out repara- 
tions but also brought about a weakening of French political power 
and a gradual disintegration of French security. Her ally. Great 
Bri tain, was forced to abandon the gold standard, and the new 
National Government was less friendly to Continental commit- 
ments than its liberal predecessor. The German Republic became 
steadily more nationalistic and threatening as Bruening gave way 
to von Papen and von Papen was succeeded by von Schleicher. The 
relations with Italy were rendered increasingly unfriendly owing 
to the pretensions of Mussolini to regard the Mediterranean as 
Mare Nostrum and to plan its defense accordingly. 
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With the advent of Hitler as chancellor of the Third Reich in 
January, 1933, the French could foresee a complete debacle of their 
political hegemony unless drastic counter-measures were taken. The 
League’s power was seriously weakened by the resignation of Japan 
and the prospective withdrawal of Germany. The Four Power 
Treaty of Understanding and Co-operation, fashioned by Mussolini 
and MacDonald in Rome during the hot days of July, 1933, was 
founded upon fears rather than hopes and, by signing it, France 
alienated Poland and the Little Entente without any corresponding 
advantage to herself. It never had a chance of success, and its failure 
pushed Italy closer towards Germany and the revisionist group. 

Germany withdrew from the Disarmament Conference and the 
League of Nations in October, 1933, and in January of the following 
year proceeded to undermine the French bulwark of defensive 
alliances by signing a ten-year pact of non-aggression with Poland. 
Pilsudski was weary of playing tail to the French kite and was glad 
to gain a ten-year breathing spell for the corridor and at the same 
time get even with France for signing the Four Power Treaty. France 
could not afford to see her security swept away without a vigorous 
effort to stem the flood. In February, 1934, a National Union Cabinet, 
with Doumergue as premier and Barthou as foreign minister, began 
a vigorous counter-movement. The first step was the proposal of an 
eastern Locarno pact which would tie up the Soviet Union, the 
Baltic states, Poland, and Germany in a non-aggressive agreement. 
Russia was willing, but Germany was not, and Poland could not 
afford to antagonize Germany. France next sponsored a movement 
to bring the Soviet Union into the League of Nations as a counter- 
weight to the loss of Japan and Germany and also as an addition to 
the status quo of nations who were desirous of peace. The bolshe- 
viks, aroused by the nazi success in Germany, accepted the invitation 
and the Soviet Union was elected a member of the League of 
Nations in the September, 1934, meeting. 

Barthou’s assassination in October, 1934, was a serious blow to 
France and his successor, Laval, was a most unfortunate choice. 
The murder of Chancellor Dollfuss of Austria by nazis directed by 
Germany changed Mussolini’s friendship towards Hitler into hos- 
tility and fear and, in order to prevent the union of Germany and 
Austria, II Duce was willing to forget his antagonism to France. 
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Barthou had been willing to join Italy in a policy of rapprochement, 
but Laval was so eager to curry favor with Mussolini that he sacri- 
ficed vital bases of French security. In a short week end in Rome 
early in January, 1935, Laval made concessions to Italy which re- 
sulted in the destruction of Ethiopia as a sovereign state, the aliena- 
tion of British support, and the coup de gr&ce to the League of Na- 
tions as an agency of collective security. In order to preserve Austrian 
independence, which was of greater importance to Italy than to 
France, Laval made territorial cessions in Africa and gave Italy a 
share in the ownership and management of the railway connecting 
Addis Ababa, the capital of Ethiopia, with Djibouti, thus permitting 
unlimited shipments of arms and what was equivalent to a free 
hand in the subjugation of the Negus. 

Germany was not slow to take advantage of the blue funk in 
which France was laboring. On March 16, 1935, Chancellor Hitler 
proclaimed the restoration of military conscription in direct viola- 
tion of the military clauses of the Versailles Treaty. France pro- 
tested vigorously to Germany, demanding an extraordinary session 
of the League to consider this violation of the Covenant. Sir John 
Simon, the British foreign minister, although registering a mild 
protest, was clearly unwilling to support any drastic action. Great 
Britain, it is true, joined with France and Italy in a denunciation of 
German armament as a threat to European peace at the Stresa 
Conference in April, 1935; yet two months later she signed a sepa- 
rate agreement with Germany, recognizing the latter’s right to naval 
rearmament up to 35 per cent of total tonnage of the British Com- 
monwealth. 

This act recognizing an illegal violation of Versailles was bitterly 
denounced in the French press as a typical trick of perfide Albion. 
When Great Britain began to get restive regarding the Ethiopian 
venture and decided to oppose Italian aggression and support the 
League’s efforts to obtain a just settlement, France was in a dilemma. 
Either she must support the British and the League, her traditional 
policy towards collective security, and alienate Italy, her new-found 
ally, or sacrifice the League and its principles and lose the friendship 
and support of Great Britain. Even a foreign minister who could 
spell his name backwards or forwards found it difficult to straddle 
this situation. When Sir Samuel Hoare made vigorous defense of 
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League principles at the September meeting, and this was followed 
by the dispatch of the British fleet to the Mediterranean, Laval was 
in a quandary. He dared not sabotage the League openly and, when 
Italy was declared to be the aggressor and sanctions were imposed, 
France had to follow along, though reluctantly. Laval was able to 
patch up the situation by sacrificing Ethiopia and getting the British 
Government’s acceptance. The infamous Hoare-Laval Agreement, 
which gave the Italian international highwayman a large part of 
his prospective booty with the sanctimonious approval of Great 
Britain and France, deserved the reception it got. Sir Samuel Hoare 
was forced out of the British Cabinet immediately, and Laval barely 
lasted out the year. 

Another achievement of the Laval administration of Quai d’Orsay, 
the Franco-Soviet Pact signed May 2, 1935, was to have results which 
had not been foreseen by its makers. The foundations for this agree- 
ment had been carefully constructed by Barthou, who never ceased 
to fear and suspect Germany. The proposal was originally joined 
with the idea of an eastern Locarno pact, but when Germany re- 
fused to accept any such commitments, France continued negotia- 
tions looking towards a bilateral agreement. As finally signed, the 
Franco-Soviet Treaty provided that France and the Soviet Union 
should come to each other’s assistance in case of unprovoked aggres- 
sion if the League machinery failed to provide the necessary protec- 
tion. Although it was stated that the provisions of the pact recognized 
all existing treaty obligations, Germany denounced the agreement 
as violating the Locarno Pact and as aimed solely at her. Laval, 
himself, was somewhat dubious as to the value of the soviet treaty 
to France and he postponed its ratification as long as he remained 
in power. 

Germany did not limit herself to words. On March 7, 1936, nine 
days after the Franco-Soviet Pact was ratified by the French Cham- 
ber, Hitler ordered nazi troops to enter the Rhineland and, at the 
same time, he declared the Locarno Treaties abrogated and no longer 
b indin g upon Germany. In their place he suggested the conclusion 
of a twenty-five-year non-aggression pact by Germany, France, Bel- 
gium, and the Netherlands— to be guaranteed, like Locarno, by 
Great Bri tain and Italy. Demilitarization was suggested on both 
sides of the frontiers. For the moment, France felt that her whole 
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carefully constructed edifice of security had tumbled about her ears. 
Mobilization was discussed, but, with Italy latently hostile. Great 
Britain still resentful, France would have to march alone. Instead, 
France appealed in vain to the League, whose influence and power 
she had so recently undermined. 

The Franco-Soviet Pact and the resultant remilitarization of the 
Rhineland undoubtedly had some effect on the French elections 
of 1936. For the first time in the history of the Third Republic a 
socialist premier, in the person of L6on Blum, was accepted by 
a French Chamber controlled by the Front Populaire — a coalition 
of parties of the left. The new government was pledged to reverse 
the policy of Laval, but the destruction was too complete. Italy had 
flouted the League and destroyed its influence; Germany had vio- 
lated Locarno and her troops were in the Rhineland. Collective 
security was but a memory. The soviet pact was an asset, and a 
rapprochement with Great Britain was still possible. In fact, Italy 
practically forced the issue by her manifest predilections towards 
Germany. 

The Spanish Civil War, which broke out in July, 1936, was the 
first test of the new French Government’s foreign policy. From the 
beginning, So yiet Russi a supported -the. Jovali st govern ment while 
Italy and Germ any m ade manifest their attitude by the dispatch 
of munitions and^^Ssonnel to the rebel s. When Great Britain de- 
cided to follow a strictly non-mtervention policy, France, in spite of 
the government’s strong loyalist sympathies, did likewise. An effort 
was made to include Germany, Italy, and the Soviet Union in a 
non-intervention agreement, but, after long negotiations and violent 
recriminations, non-intervention remained a dead letter except for 
France and Great Britain. 

Quai d’Orsay and Europe Today 

One recompense to the Quai d’Orsay for modeling her foreign 
policy after that of Downing Street was the public aimouncement by 
Anthony Eden on November 20, 1936, that Great Britain would 
afford military support to both France and Belgium in case of un- 
provoked attack. Then, as a gesture of peace. Great Britain and 
France in January of 1937 made overtures to Germany to co-operate 
in a general European settlement. Chancellor Hitler replied there 
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could never be agreement between Germany and Soviet Russia. 
The British answer was an annoimcement to spend 1,500,000 on 
rearmament during the next five years, while the French Senate and 
Chamber overwhelmingly approved the flotation of a national de- 
fense loan. In reply, Germany and Italy began negotiations which 
would bring as much of the Balkan area as possible within range 
of the Rome-Berli n axis. W hen the Chamberlain government tried 
to pour otTon the Rome-Ber lin axh by sacrificing Foreign Minister 
Eden to Mussolini’s ^igencies ^ a preliminary to an Anglo-Italian 
Accord, France found herself powerless to object. The culmination 
of Anglo-French impotence seemed to have been reached on March 
13, 1938, when Chancellor Hitler marched his nazi troops into 
Austria and consummated the Anschluss, while neither democracy 
dared do more than protest verbally. The only compenSu.iion visible 
was that with the nazi banner on the Brenner Pass, Mussolini had 
paid dearly for his support of Hitler. 

According to the French, I’appStit vient en mangeant, and Hitler’s 
appetite was voracious and still unsated. The three and one half 
million Sudeten Germans in Czechoslovakia offered a tempting 
morsel, and Hitler decided to swallow it. Again France had to wait 
on British intentions, and when Premier Chamberlain flew to der 
Fiihrer’s mountain retreat at Berchtesgaden and received Hitler’s 
terms, France»was forced to accept the dismemberment of her ally 
Czechoslovakia as the price of peace. The deal was finally consum- 
mated at Munich on September 29, 1938, when Mr. Chamberlain, 
M. Daladier, and Signor Mussolini agreed to the occupation by 
Germany of all preponderantly German territory in Czechoslovakia 
by October 10. The immediate result for France was the loss of both 
die Little Entente and the Soviet as dependable allies against Ger- 
many. A new Drang nach Osten was threatening and France was 
impotent to prevent it. 

At the present time, collective security no longer exists and France 
is the principal victim. The dictatorships have bluffed their way 
into control of Europe, and the end is not yet as evidenced by Italian 
demands in the Mediterranean in December, 1938. France today is 
paying for past mistakes and is prepared to protect only herself. 
The Daladier government has realistically made a military alliance 
with Great Britain, and Great Britain has completed a deal with 
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Germany and Italy. The pre-War balance-of-power diplomacy is 
again in vogue. But, behind her Maginot Line, the French will still 
fight for La Patrie, and even dictators respect the courage and pa- 
triotism of the poilus. 
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Chapter 8 


GERMAN FOREIGN POLICY 
C. /. Friedrich 

CGerman foreign policy since the World War has revolved around 
one central goal: to redress the balance of power in Europe, as 
established by the Treaty of Versailles^ In this urge toward throwing 
off the fetters of a treaty believed to be iniquitous and imposed by 
force, German action in the international sphere bears a certain 
resemblance to French policies after 1871. But the Treaty of Frank- 
fort was very different from the Treaty of Versailles, It was written 
in the same spirit of vae victis, but it was old fashioned, in that it was 
limited to the taking of territory and cash. After these transfers had 
been effected, France was left— -her eyes fixed upon the “hazy blue 
sky-line of the Vosges Mountain,” beyond which lay Alsace-Lorraine. 
Thereafter, she heeded well the admonition of G^betta, “always 
to think of it, never to speak of it. ’’(The Treaty of Versailles, on the 
other h'and^ is la modern document, replete with the complexities of 
industrial and financial affairs, with mandates and international 
controls, plebiscites, and all the rest. Hence no such advice as Gam- 
betta’s could meet the situation. “Always to speak of it, sometimes 
tQ .shout jtbouHt,” might have been congruent advice to Germany. 
Though never thus advised, she acted accordingly. It was an obvious 
lesson.') 

German democracy, newly emerged from the collapse of the 
imperial structure, faced its first great decision when confronted 
by that treaty: to sign or not to sign, that was the question . The 
issue found its iSders un^epared for the gravity of the situation. 
Intoxicated in November, 1918, by the suave popular phrases of 
Woodrow Wilson, the leaders of German democracy were slow in 
comprehending the contrast between theory and practice. Unmis- 
takable signs of a vindictive treaty were not taken suflSciently seri- 
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ously to induce the leaders of public opinion to make preparations 
for the certain consequences of a possible rejection. Had not the 
terms of the armistice been summarily dictated and delivered in the 
form of an ultimatum.'’ Had not the Germans been left completely 
in the dark concerning the terms of the treaty ? 

To be sure, the German Government assumed, in the spring of 
1919, that the negotiations in Paris were preliminary. A good many 
of the experts working on the treaty in Paris had likewise supposed 
that what they were preparing were maximum demands which 
[Were to serve as the basis for a peace conference. But in fact these 
terms were imposed by unilateral dictate. Much worse than the 
Treaty of Vienna, the most undemocratic treaty was made by the 
victorious democracies. When the German delegation appeared in 
Versailles, they were treated like crimmals led before the judge to 
hear their verdict. In protest against Clemenceau’s vindictive speech, 
the head of the delegation. Count Brockdorff-Rantzau, democratic 
scion of an ancient noble family, said: “The hundreds of thousands 
of non-combatants who have perished since November ii by reason 
of the blockade were killed with cold deliberation. Think of that 
when you speak of guilt and punishment.” But what was the Ger- 
man Government to do.? 

Germany and the Versailles Treats 

■ Some immediate efEorts were made to modify the treaty. They 
were of no avail. The German democracy found itself confronted 
with an ultimatum either to sign the iniquitous treaty or to suffer 
a resumption of the blockade and further occupation. There were a 
good many men, like Count Brockdorff and Herr Scheidemann 
who were ready to choose the latter alternative. If necessary, they were 
prepared to throw their lot in with the masters at Moscow. But 
Germany was a democracy, it was argued, so the majority must 
decide. The majority, after long debates in the Constitutional Assem- 
bly, decided for peace, even at this price. It was a majority of the 
recently elected representatives, but they had not been chosen to 
decide this question. One wonders what would have happened, if 
the Assembly had dissolved itself, calling new elections on the issue 
of the treaty. Perhaps the German people would have rejected the 
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dictate of Versailles. If they had accepted it, the democratic leaders 
would at least have had an alibi. 

Under the treaty terms, Germany lost one eighth of her territory 
in Europe as well as all her colonies, containing about one tenth of 
her population. In the west, Alsace-Lorraine went to France; in the 
east Posen and west Prussia were given to Poland, and in the north, 
Memel and Danzig were placed under allied control. All these 
provinces were transferred without consulting the people concerned, 
whereas Wilson had solemnly proclaimed to the world that “peoples 
were not to be bartered about from sovereignty to sovereignty.” What 
was perhaps worse, German Austria was forbidden to join Germany, 
no matter what the desires of her people. This kind of international 
servitude was later called “independence.” In other provinces, such 
as the Saar valley, east Prussia, Slesvig, upper Silesia, and Eupen- 
Malmedy, plebiscites were called for, but, when no majorities were 
secured for the separation from Germany, the territories were di- 
vided up. These provinces contained a large portion of Germany’s 
industrial raw materials; by their loss she was economically crippled. 
To complete the work of destruction, Germany’s merchant fleet was 
taken by the Allies, her concessions and foreign capital resources 
confiscated, her own navigable rivers placed under international 
control. 

Thus maimed, Germany was to pay unspecified, but certainly 
huge, reparations; and it was finally insisted that Germany must 
acknowledge the sole responsibility for the outbreak of the war. 
Such was the treaty ending the war that was to end all wars! 1 

For this treaty the common people in the allied countries were 
as much to blame as the politicians. The feeling of vindictiveness 
was aroused by the tension and sufferings of the war. Much abuse 
has been heaped upon Lloyd George, Clemenceau, and Wilson. 
Undoubtedly, they failed democracy in this decisive hour. They did 
not rise above the popular clamOT sufliciently to pitch their better 
judgment against general prejudices and excitement. Back home 
in England, France, and America, the people demanded a revenge- 
ful settlement. In the light of what has happened such sentiments 
seem incredible. It is the tragedy of such righteous conceit that it 
blinds to the realities of its human kind. 
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Reparations 

However deeply the German people and its leaders were mortified 
by the moral and territorial provisions o£ the treaty, the phase of 
the peace settlement which required their immediate attention was 
Ithe tributary payments imposed under the hypocritical disguise of 
reparations^ Though sane and wise people in all countries bitterly 
condemned the reckless manner in which the idea of reparation for 
damage was distorted into the most fantastic demands for war in- 
demnities, there was no stopping the jingoists who howled for 
^‘squeezing the orange till the pips squeak.”’^ Nor was such opposi- 
Jtion confined to scholars. It has been said that “Lloyd George and 
ICurzon were from the beginning aware of the danger and stupidity 
of excessive reparation and that they endeavoured to effect a more 
reasonable settlement.” Their efforts were slow in bearing fruit, 
however, and the delay proved fatal. 

From 1920 until 1932 German foreign policy was dominated by 
the problem of how to throw off the reparation burden. It was a 
struggle from which Germany eventually emerged without having 
to make any further payments at all. She had paid, just the same. 
The ruined fortune of her middle class remains as the lasting monu- 
ment to the huge sums which were transferred in the years imme- 
diately after the war. No agreement exists between experts as to the 
total sums thus transferred.(^This transfer was effected first, as a 
consequence of the “policy of fulfillment,” second, under the Dawes 
Plan, and third, under the Young Plaiu The policy of fulfillment, 
hotly attacked by German nationalists fliroughout the period, was 
initiated in May, 1921, when a newly constituted cabinet under 
Chancellor Wirth decided to accept the ultimatum of the Allies 
concerning alchedule of payments which seemed extortionate, in 
order to prove by an effort at fulfillment that these payments ex- 
ceeded Germany’s capacity to pay. By the end of 1922, this con- 
clusion had been amply proved. Continuous negotiations had been 
carried on with a view to reducing the payments to a more prac- 
ticable level. The German currency had been continually declining. 
Rathenau had been murdered by incensed nationalist youths. The 
negotiations failed, as did the reparation payments. Against tile 
opposition of Great Britain, Poincar^ decided to seize “productive 
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guarantees”; the French marched into the Ruhr. Popular indigna- 
tion flared up in Germany. Spontaneously, but encouraged by the 
government, the working men in the Ruhr valley decided not to 
co-operate and staged a “passive resistance.” The government sought 
to aid them by paying their wages through issuing more paper 
money. ^ The mark plunged into the b qttoinkss well of nothingness, 
It is customary to look upon Germany’s policy'oT passive resistance 
as a complete failure. Such a judgment is built on the assumption 
current at the time, both in Germany and abroad, that it was the 
purpose of passive resistance to drive the French out of the Ruhr. 
Such hopes were no doubt entertained. They were disappointed and 
the French not driven out. But another and more permanent objec- 
tive was achieved :(A.merican and British public attitudes were ren- 
dered more favorable to German^ Unfortunately, such feelings were 
slow in altering policy. To be sure. Lord Curzon took a vigorous 
initiative, but before it could mature, passive resistance collapsed, 
Gustav Stresemann was the man of courage and invincible optimism 
who stepped forward in that critical moment. From September, 
1923, until his death about six years later, he shaped German foreign 
policy. It was the period of pacification.'''’^ith the aid of Great 
Britain, the French policy of spUttmg off the Rhineland was 
thwarted. At the instance of Britain and the United States^ an in- 
ternational couunission of independent experts, the Dawes Com- 
mission, was allowed to setde the reparations issue, on the basis ol 
“Germany’s capacity to pay.” Having provided for the restoration of 
German territorial integrity and a large international loan to start 
her recovery, the Dawes ,^lan provided for a moratorium of twc 
years, after which time payments were to be resumed on a rising 
scale. The Dawes Plan did not fix a total of payments. Contrary to 
expectations, it did not prove a permanent settlement, but for the 
time being it closed the issue. Germ an foreig n policy could, during 
the breathing spell, turn to other matters^ 

Locarno 

' A very popular and important issue was how to free the Rhine- 
land from its occupation. During the fall of 1924, Stresemann had 
been watching apprehensively the revived amity between England 
and France. He feared that it might lead to the permanent installa- 
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tion of international controls in the occupied territory. Any positive, 
lasting setdement of this issue seemed to turn upon allaying the 
French fears concerning their security. Germany, since the Ruhr in- 
vasion, feared French aggression as much as the French feared 
Germany. The time seemed ripe for a mutual pact of non-aggression. 
Stresemann proposed such a pact in February, 1925, encouraged 
by Lord D’Abernon, a far-sighted English diplomat who was then 
ambassador at Berlin. He suggested several alternatives, among them 
a guarantee of the existing boundaries between Germany, Belgium, 
and France, combined with arbitration treaties, and backed by Great 
Britain and Italy. After protracted negotiations such a pact was con- 
cluded at Locarno in October, 1925. Three diflSculties had to be 
overcome. The French, bound by treaties to Poland and Czecho- 
slovakia, sought to extend the pact to cover the eastern boundaries, 
but, because of British as well as German opposition, only arbitra- 
tion treaties were concluded in the east. The ^Russians, fearful lest 
Germany be drawn into a Western combine to destroy the Soviets, 
tried to persuade Germany not to enter. Germany concluded a treaty 
of amity with Moscow, the Treaty^pf Berlin. One aspect of the 
Russian objection was centered upon Germany’s participation in 
jLeague sanctions, for the English made the pact conditional upon 
(Germany’s entry into the League of Nations. Germany, pleading 
her disarmament, wished to be relieved of her obligations under 
Article 16 of the League covenant. An informal engagement by 
France and Britain was finally accepted by Germany as a substitute 
for a formal condition attached to the covenant. 

The Locarno Pact was hotly contested in Germany, because it 
renounced Alsace-Lorraine. Stresemann argued that it merely re- 
nounced the reconquest of the province by force of arms, which 
was out of the question, anyway. Abandoning such a paper “right” 
for the evacuation of the Rhineland and genuine pacification seemed 
good policy to Stresemann. But the e vacua tion did not follow so 
automatically as had been hoped. It required further protracted 
negotiations. How slowly pacification gained headway was brought 
home to Germany by the disagreeable developments prior to her ad- 
, mission to the League, which could only be effected in September, 
1926. Nevertheless, it is evident now that Stresemann’s achievements 
were considerable. He had regained for Germany not only a cer- 
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tain measure of freedom, but he had laid the foundation for a real 
peace; indeed some writers have gone so far as to claim that the few 
years after Locarno were the only years of peace Europe has enjoyed 
since 1914. 

Less tangible, but nevertheless very real, was the diplomatic gain 
of initiative; Germany, instead of being a passive object of interna- 
tional diplomacy, had re-entered the family of nations. If she was 
not as yet a full equal, she had means at her disposal now with which 
to become one. Hers were no longer merely the defenses of the 
downtrodden: subterfuge, lamentation, passive resistance. In the 
process, Stresemann and some of his associates had grown to an 
international stature. The remarkable development of the German 
foreign minister’s views is fully revealed in his collected papers, 
Gustav Stresemann, Ein Vermachtnis. In the summer of 1925, speak- 
ing to a German student meeting, he developed the new faith: 

International cooperation for national reconstruction. ... If 
you try to find a general formula for Germany’s foreign policy, 
you must discover it in the international agreements in which we 
are and must be involved. . . . The task before us is to devote 
all our strength to the maintenance of peace in Europe. . . . The 
road ahead of us is clear; we must strengthen our own national life 
by the advancement of peaceful understanding. 

Clearly, his was not a policy of yielding to external pressure, but of 
adopting international co-operation as a positive method and goal, 
though clearly tied to national reconstruction. 

Foreign Loans and Their Aftermath 

Certainly the psychological relief following upon the conclusion 
of Locarno and Germany’s entry into the League expressed itself 
in widespread prosperity. A good measure of that prosperity seemed 
more solid at the time than it appears in retrospect. The extent to 
which the boom was financed by American loans to Germany and 
other European countries remains a matter for speculation. There 
can be little doubt, however, that these capital injections played a 
great role. Ultimately, these loans contributed toward the building 
up of a large rnargina l indu stry in central Europe., The overproduc- 
tion which followed brought on thTdepression, but, at the time, only 
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a few keen economists saw the writing on the wall. Most financiers 
gave little thought to the question of how interest and amortization 
of these billions could be got from Germany without lowering tariff 
walls and taking in goods. 

The planless anarchy of our international economic relations 
created a temporary illusion of a working order. The illusion was 
not to last very long. An international effort, under the League, to 
bring about wholesale revision of the tariffs ended in failure. A con- 
ference for naval disarmament likewise came to naught. Mean- 
while, the time was coming when reparation payments were to be 
resumed in earnest, under the Dawes Plan. Voices were being heard 
suggesting that, after all, America was paying Germany’s repara- 
tions, at least as far as getting them into French pockets was con- 
cerned. 

In Britain, the end of European dissensions was not bringing the 
hoped-for economic relief. In fact, all indications pointed to the con- 
clusion that Britain was facing what amounted to permanent un- 
employment of at least two million workers. The dislocation and 
impoverishment due to the World War had permanently destroyed 
markets which could not be recovered. More and more people in 
England commenced to toy with the idea of international trade 
restrictions. To complicate matters further, the idea of imperial- 
preference tariffs injected itself, not only as an economic, but as an 
imperial safeguard as well. Amid all these cross-currents of im- 
pending dfficulties, the world depression got under way. It struck 
first in Germany, then spread to the far corners of the earth. By the 
summer of 1931, confidence was at the vanishing point. The Aus- 
trian and German bank crisis, as well as the collapse of the pound 
revealed that the structure of international finance was coming 
down. With it went much that had provided the underpinnings for 
international co-operation. 

Disarmament and Rearmament 

In the meantime, German foreign policy had developed another 
major theme: disarmament, or rather equality of armament. Even 
in the Locarno days that issue had made its appearance. When Ger- 
many was not admitted to the League in the spring of 1925, quite 
a few people, even the American State Department, suspected that 
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it might be caused by Europe’s unwilbngncss to face Germany’s 
demand for disarmament. Though untrue, this notion shows how 
clearly Germany’s membership in the League implied some such 
step. When the Allied powers disarmed Germany, so the argument 
ran, they did it with the avowed purpose of making general dis- 
armament possible. Hence, the other powers were obliged, now that 
Germany had joined the League, to proceed with this plan. To 
Briand’s plea that this might be a moral obligation, but not a legal 
one, Stresemann had indignantly rejoined that moral questions were 
more important among nations than legal rights. 

At first, German foreign policy inclined to utilize this claim for 
warding off further pressure from France and England toward Ger- 
many’s completing her disarmament — ^a little later to hasten the 
evacuation of German territory. This accomplished, the Germans 
began to press for arms equahty in earnest. They still retained the 
idea that general disarmament would be the most acceptable road to 
such equality. Occasional misapprehensions were voiced abroad, 
however, that the German policy was aiming at rearmament; indeed 
some French circles claimed that rearmament was already under way. 
^The German Government insisted upon their tenet of general dis- 
armament until the summer of 1932 and only then began to suggest 
a measure of rearmament.^ 

At long last the general disarmament conference had assembled. 
Why it did is in many ways a puzzle. No more in op portune time 
. could have been chos en. No sooner had Hitler stepped inta_pp^Eer 
than German po li cy openly shifted to rearmament. While the threat 
of a Franco-Polish prercntive war darkened the horizon, quieting 
speeches by Hitler and his aides were veiling the shift in policy. In 
the fall of 1933, Hitler staged a dramatic exit from the Disarmament 
Conference and the League of Nations. All plans for disarmament 
died away. Der Fiihrer celebrated the event as a great victory, and 
the German people attested to it in a plebiscite. But was it really 
Germany’s victory? 

The Nazis Develop a New Foreign Policy 

It is never easy to answer the question as to what particular policy 
is in the national interest. It is impossible without a general idea of 
national policy. From the viewpoint of the foreign policy of the re- 
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public, (Germany’s abandonment of her policy of pressing for a gen- 
eral disarmament was undoubtedly a major disaster. The foreign 
policy of German democracy had been built up gradually in re- 
sponse to the problems the Versailles Treaty imposed upon Ger- 
many. It anxiously sought to avoid the mistakes of pre-War German 
foreign policy: separation from Russia, alienation from England, 
lack of understanding for the “internationalism” of the great powers 
of the West. Rapallo, Locarno, the League — these were stones toward 
the new edifice of German foreign policy!^ 

The coming of the nazis changed all that. Instead of a guarded 
belief in international co-operation, the nazis openly professed a 
faith in force. This is a questionable notion at any time; for a weak 
power it may prove suicidal. However, the nazis thought that Ger- 
many was, or ought to be, a strong power, tfo make her stronger, 
German rearmament must be undertaken at once. Hitler’s entire 
foreign policy has revolved around this goal^It might almost be said 
that the rest has been window dressing. If you approve of rearma- 
ment you will on the whole look upon Hitler’s foreign policy with a 
measure of favor. It will appear as a necessary consequence. Many 
Germans do see the present policy in that light. Rearmament was, of 
course, by no means wholly a foreign policy issue. It was closely re- 
lated to efforts at overcoming the depression and unemployment: 
■‘spending their way out!” \But rearmament, whatever its motives, 
dominated foreign policy; indeed it does so to this day. There are 
many other aims, but they are subordinate to rearmamentf 
It has often been argued that Hitler’s ideas as expounded in Mein 
Kampf offer the clue. In an ideological sense that is probably true, 
but foreign policy allows little room for ideology. As Schiller has so 
aptly phrased it: “How easily do ideas dwell together while matters 
stubbornly collide in space.” Foreign policy, more than any other^ 
part of politics, is the “art of the possible.” Many of the ideas which 
are expounded in Mein Kampf conflict with each other, when reak 
ization is attempted. Recently, a skillful commentator of nazi foreign 
policy, S. H. Roberts, depicted it as torn between three alternative 
conceptions: the opportunist, the Eastern, and the Western. The 
[Eastern conception emphasizes expansion; the Western, collabora- 
tion. The same author has commented that Hitler “sees, in foreign 
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affairs, only a vast reserve of opportunities to secure successes for his 
glorified stump-oratory at home.” 

Turning from words to deeds for the ascertaining of the new con- 
ception we find that Hitler has abandoned the main ideas of the 
former German policy? First, he has allowed a wide breach to develop 
between Russia and Germany, though one should not forget that he 
has renewed the Berlin treaty of friendship with the Soviet Union. 
His attacks against bolshevism helped (before Munich) to recreate the 
Franco-Russian alliance of pre-War days, even while a militarily 
stronger France and Russia faced a weaker Germany. 2 /Hitler 
has, secondly, through his lawless breaking of treaties and his ruth- 
less persecution of minorities, aroused the common man in Britain 
to such an extent that the government has at times found it diflEcult 
even to maintain ordinary friendly relationsOThird, der Fiihrer aban- 
doned the League and all forms of international co-operation, re- 
peatedly denounced them, and thereby rendered much more difficult 
some of the urgent German problems discussed later in this chapter. 

These negatives are offset by the idea of a fascist bloc of powers 
prepared to fight “Jew-Marxism” and bolshevism. After many ini- 
tial difficulties these ideas crystallized into the Anti-Comintern Pact' 
between Germany, Japan, and Italy. That Germany should squander 
her limited energies in such a pursuit testifies to the lack of realism 
in the conception, but there is always rearmament to fall back upon 
as an excuse for all other action. 

Application of the New Foreign Policy 

The so-called thunderbolts of Hitler’s crude diplomacy have 
largely been striking down treaty provisions relating to Germany’s 
disarmament. First came the departure from the conference. Then 
followed a thinly disguised rearmament in materials and equipment, 
particularly airplanes. In March, 1935, Hitler reintroduced universal 
conscription. A year later this was followed by the reoccupation of 
the Rhineland and seizure of the rivers which until then had been 
under intemational control. 

There can be no doubt of the great popularity of the latter two 
measures, and even conscription was widely hailed throughout Ger- 
many. The common assumption is that they were essential steps to- 
ward freeing Germany from the bondage of the Versailles Treaty. 
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It shows how completely the spirit behind disarmament has been 
abandoned. Furthermore rearmament was to give Germany back her 
equality amongst nations and the power to intimidate those who 
were unwilling to fight. Since that time, both France and Britain 
have taken up the challenge; the latter particularly has launched a 
staggering military and naval program. Germany, seeking equality, 
has reaped a temporary gain but she has imleashed a world rearma- 
ment program that in a few years will give her less rather than 
greater equality. Any advantage of temporary parity must be utilized 
immediately. 

Foreign policy may have been decisive, but domestic pressure hasi 
undoubtedly had its share in pushing Hider into rearmament. In thej 
first place there was th e armv^ itse lf. For a long time it had been 
looking forward to the day when the small army which the Ver- 
sailles Treaty had allowed Germany might become the nucleus of a 
• larger and more adequate force. To be sure, von Seeckt and others 
had worked out the strategy of the small professional army. They 
had even publicized their ideas in order to help disarmament along, 
but there remained enough doubt to make rearmament seem desir- 
able, particularly in material. Consequently, the army pressed for 
active support. 

There was also the problem of unemployment. Hider had set him- 
self the task of,, winning the “battle against unemployment” as 
quickly as possible. Universal conscription removed more than 500,- 
000 young men from the labor market. Even more important was the 
fact that the large orders for munitions and arms provided a power- 
ful stimulus to German industry. Borrowing on a large scale, die 
Hitler Government certainly primed the pump of the German econ- 
omy in the most efficacious manner; the only question is whether the 
water which has been ruiuiing out of the faucet has ever been any- 
thing else than the water poured into the pump by the government. 
Recklessly indifferent to the mounting government debt, the Ger- 
man Government has been depressing the general standard of living 
relentlessly to finance armaments. To those who complained the nazis 
answered that the necessary sacrifices must be borne. 

Behind the screen of the Ethiopian campaign of Mussolini, Hider 
was able to push his programv^ndeed, the dissensions between Brit- 
ain and France in the spring of 1936 gave Hider his chance for re- 
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occupying the Rhineland. It was a bold step, or seemed so at the time. 
Reports have it that both army and foreign oflSce were bitterly op- 
posed to the move. They argued that it was impossible to fight the 
French. We are told that the reoccupying troops had orders to with- 
draw, if the French should march; but the French did not march. 
They felt that they could not do so without the British, and the 
British did not see any purpose in fighting over that issue. It has been 
alleged that Hitler had been tipped off as to the probable decision of 
the Cabinet by an Englishman belonging to the reactionary, pro- 
fascist group in the Conservative Party. Still, Hitler took a great risk 
and won. After the success of his coup, the restraining influence of 
.army and foreign oflEce declined. Hitler’s prestige rose^t was argued 
that the reoccupation freed his hands in the East, because now the 
French could no longer effectively support Czechoslovakia m case 
of German attack^ 

On the whole it would appear in retrospect that the Hitler Gov- 
ernment gained some concrete advantages. Against these must be 
reckoned that nazi policy confirmed all the suspicions which were 
entertained against Germany abroad. Far from rupturing the French 
alliances, it convinced France and her partners of their increased im- 
portance and hence jit tightened the ring around Germany!^ Still 
unilateral abrogation had brought victories without war. 

The Rome-Berlin Axis 

As previously stated, Hitler’s conception of foreign policy is built 
upon the idea of a bloc of fascist powers, the powers of “order,’! 
which are prepared to fight “Jew-Marxism” and bolshevism. Th4 
prospects for such a development seemed decidedly bleak at first. All 
that had been possible during the first three years was an agreement 
with Poland, a country in which anti-Russian policies have always 
been quite popular. It is well known that the Poles had been press- 
ing France for a combined preventive war against the nazis. When 
France turned a deaf ear, Poland made her peace with Hitler. Just 
what the basis of the agreement was is a matter for conjecture. Events 
would suggest that Hitler secured a free hand for the National So- 
cialists in Danzig in return for a free hand to Poland in the Corridor 
and upper Silesia^In other words, the German minorities in Poland 
were sacrificed on the altar of party advantage in Danzig. Since that 
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time, the Polonization of the Corridor has proceeded apace. Danzig 
has come under nazi domination, but Poland has maintained an un- 
certain position toward France. 

The lure of armament loans as well as apprehensions concerning 
the ultimate aims* of German policy have been responsible for these 
Polish maneuvers. However, apart from this agreement with a minor 
dictatorship, Germany not only remained isolated, but also found 
herself confronted by a united front of Italy, France, and England, 
when the Austrian nazis attempted a coup d’Stat with the assassina- 
tion of Chancellor Dollfuss of Austriaxtf'his Stresa Front broke down, 
however, as a consequence of Mussolini’s Ethiopian adventure. The 
bitter antagonism which developed between Italy and Britain gave 
Hitler his chance to push an alliance. He did not join Italy in 
Ethiopia; rather, he remained as neutral as he could without getting 
embroiled with England. At the crucial moment when sanctions 
were to be imposed he reoccupied the Rhineland, thereby diverting 
attention. When General Franco, with Italian support, started his 
rebellion in Spain, Hitler made common cause with the fascists, on 
the premise of fighting “world communism.” Since that time, Ger- 
man propaganda has carefully nursed the slogan of the Berlin-Rome 
axis. Just how much there is to it, no one knows. Stephen Roberts 
judges it “very nebulous,” yet, this specter dominates international 
affairs at presents However little basic agreement there may be be- 
tween the two dictators, the concept of the axis has the visual sug- 
gestiveness which is ideal from the propagandist’s standpoint. 

Hitler has reached beyond Europe in his efforts to bring about his 
fascist combine. At the party rally in 1936 he insisted that all coun- 
tries must enter either the bolshevist or the fascist camp. It may be 
presumed that this oratory is really counter-propaganda — an effort 
to stem the tide of Moscow’s popular front slogan which was to 
unite communism and democracy in the common defense against 
fascism. At any rate, this note struck a sympathetic chord in Japan’s] 
military oligarchy, deeply frightened as it was of the further spread 
of communism amongst the exploited laboring masses of the island 
j empire. It also offered a chance to hold the Soviet Union in check 
while Japan might attack China. As a result, the Anti-Comintern 
Pact came into existence, first aligning Germany and Japan and later 
enlarged by Italy. This pact foreshadows a conflict between rival 
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coalitions divided by doctrinal differences as in the days of the 
religious wars. 

Pan-Germanism 

jPesides treaty abrogation and a fascist world alliance, Hitler’s con- 
ception of German foreign policy embraces what has been called 
Pan-Germanism.| It is the idea that ultimately the German Reich 
ought to include all people of German race; that is, presumably, of 
German speech. It so happens that owing to German wanderlust 
and a deep-seated colonizing drive which dates back to the Middle 
Ages, many m illions of Germans live scattered throughout central 
and eastern Europe. There are also the Germans of the Italian Tyrol, 
of Alsace and Lorraine, the German Swiss, the Germans in Africa 
mostly concentrated in the territories of the former German colonies, 
and the Germans in North and South America. There being no 
prospect of bringing the Swiss and Italian Germans under the rule 
of der Fiihrer within the near future, German propaganda has 
avoided arousing them beyond general sympathy for the Reich. 
Hitler has broadened the area of his concern for the scattered Ger- 
man minorities, as agitation has begun for the area of the Polish 
Germans, for Memel, and for a “united Ukraine” which would be 
subject to German penetration. Beginning with three groups, the 
Austrians (who are Germans from a “racial” or^linguistic stand- 
point), the Sudeten Germans in Czechoslovakia, and the former 
German colonists in Africa, one may well ask, “Where will he stop, 
or be stopped?” 

Hitler cannot escape the charge that his violent policy of persecute 
|ing the minorities in Germany has redounded to the disadvantage o^ 
German minorities throughout Europe. The powerful international 
organization which these minorities had developed in co-operation 
with other racial minorities as the “European Minorities Congress’* 
has gone to piecesy Everywhere German minorities have fallen upon 
evil days, to say the least. Mention has already been made of the 
sad fate of the Germans in the Polish Corridor. Worse has been the 
situations of the German-Austrian minority in the Italian Tyrols. 
It is a universal calamity which has resulted from Germany’s dis- 
avowal of international co-operation. For where scattered minorities 
are involved the only hope lies in developing international controls 
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and guarantees. The minorities’ treaties concluded at the end of the 
war were a beginning, though by no means a successful one. Hitler, 
after denouncing the League, has adopted a policy of territorial 
expansion. Though Austria and the Sudeten Germans have been 
taken over without war, such conquests always raise the specter of a 
catastrophe. Even if temporarily successful, they do not solve the 
basic problem of minorities. 

Yet a great many Germans, for a while at least, will consider the 
invasion and absorption of Austria a great victory. They will look 
upon the dismemberment and virtual conquest of Czechoslovakia 
as an even more marvelous token of Hitler’s genius in foreign affairs. 
Regarding both issues, German national sentiment had been aroused 
ever since the war. There was a good deal of sentiment behind the 
Anschluss movement prior to Hitler’s coming into power. While 
these sentiments received a temporary setback following the murder 
of Chancellor Dollfuss in 1934, they soon were revived. Though 
one need not take the plebiscite figures too seriously, Anschluss 
probably would have received the support of a popular majority at 
any time, if the restrictions of Versailles had been removed. In retro- 
spect many have wished that the treaty provisions might have been 
changed; a concession to Dr. Bruening in 1931 would have been 
statesmanlike. They were not. 

The problem of the German-speaking population of Czecho- 
slovakia was similar in that here, too, a popular majority for union 
with Germany probably has existed right along. But inasmuch as 
these people formed an integral part of a democratic republic con- 
taining a majority of non-German people, it seemed beyond the 
realm of practical politics to seek more than a position of equality 
and cultural autonomy. However, the Nat iona lsozialist movement 
amongst the Sudeten Germans made such a solution increasingly 
impractical. After the absorption of Austria, the Sudeten leaders 
began openly to announce their intention to secede. Such a step, it 
should be remembered, meant the virtual dismemberment of Czecho- 
slovakia, and the protectorate of Hider over the entire area. Such a 
solution had been an avowed nazi aim since 1933. 

With the thinly disguised contrivance of the British conservatives, 
the German policy took an even more threatening line. A series of 
dramatic crises, skillfully staged by the Hider government, brought 
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within a few months the desired result of the conquest of Austria. 
iThe virtual surrender of Britain and France leaves Hitler and 
'Germany as the dominant power in Europe. There is nothing in 
sight which would now seem strong enough to stop the imperial 
Drang nach Osten, unless it be the Soviet Union. The Anschluss has 
been accomplished by show of force. 

No matter how ardent a believer in peace one may be it will 
remain an undeniable fact that arms and dictatorship accomplished 
what co-operation and democracy could not bring about. The im- 
plications are the more portentous, as the technique employed 
against Austria and Czechoslovakia is applicable against a number 
of other countries, with minor variations. First, a nazi movement is 
built up when the government of the threatened country attempts to 
protect itself. Incidents pile up; an agreement is forced; the agree- 
ment is not kept, except by the government. The nazis in Berlin 
declare they cannot be responsible for “Marxist provocateurs.” 
Eventually, disorders are provoked on a large scale and the German 
troops are called in by some kind of puppet government set up by 
the insurgent nazi elements. Yet, all the time, the outmoded doctrine 
of sovereignty and non-intervention is invoked by Germany, as well 
as by England, France, and other countries, to excuse whatever is 
happening as of strictly international concern. This is roughly what 
happened prior to the events which united Austria with Germany 
and led to the dismemberment of Czechoslovakia. 

As to colonie s. Hitler’s policy has not been successful to date. It is 
difficult to picture just how he expects to use violence in that con- 
nection. Any insurrectionary movement on the part of German 
colonists in South Africa, for example, would surely find it difficult 
to maintain itself merely with German support. Despite this fact. 
Hitler recently announced that Germany will not cease to de m and 
them. 

Considering what Stresemann and Bruening were able to accom- 
plish with their methods, there is good reason to believe that some 
German colonies would have been returned by this time, or an 
equivalent foimd through the mandates system of the League. This 
is said on the assumption that these statesmen would have wanted to 
seek the return of these colonies. Actually, support for these colonial 
claims has been quite weak in Germany, and even Hitler has been less 
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enthusiastic about them than is sometimes assumed. Indeed he has 
been suspected of working up the colonial demands for bargaining 
purposes; certainly the views of Mein Kampf are anti-colonial. Be 
that as it may, the return of some of the colonies would afford bim 
an opportunity for celebrating another of his great victories over the 
dictates of Versailles. It would wash off the “colonial-guilt-lie,” a 
phrase in the Versailles treaty which most sensible people had com- 
pletely forgotten until the nazis revived the idea. Guilt or no guilt, 
the greatest favor which the colonial powers could do Hitler is to 
give him a half a colony at a time. For each such concession could 
be utilized for another celebration. 

Conclusion 

From the premises of this study, the recent German foreign policy 
promises to develop into a catastrophe in spite of the apparent tri- 
umphs of recent months. It is daily increasing the prospects of a war 
in which Germany will be the loser. The German people will have 
to pay for the sins of its “leader.” Unhappily this time they will not 
be able to excuse themselves by saying that the leader was not of 
their own choice. In addition to such gloomy prospects, one must 
admit that the present German Government has sacrificed Germany’s 
real interest, whic h the German Republic had p ursued with slow 
plodding st ep, tio a frantic search for prestige victories. It has uni- 
faterally denounred objectionable suspects of 4he~ Versailles ‘ireaf^ 
■^ich could have been altered by negotiation and has thereby 
brought on profound hostility toward Germany throughout the 
world, expressing itself in lowered trade and general suspicion and 
hatred. It has strained the resources of Germany to the breaking 
point to seek a rearmament which, in the face of the much larger 
resources of England, France, and Russia, resembles a race between 
a lame man and an athlete. That such a policy does not serve the 
vital needs of Germany should be evident to all. 

The role of the man of violence is an unlovely one at best; it is 
foolish when the resources are so limited that the bullying and 
braggadocio turns into empty bluff or into calamitous defeat. Any- 
one considering the present German policy cannot help weeping at 
the way in which the future of Germany, Europe, and the world is 
being recklessly jeopardized by incompetence, thirst for glory, and 
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an undisciplined disregard of all the vital facts. It ivould not stand 
the test of critical scrutiny by an opposition able to address itself to 
the German people for one single week. Such is the balance sheet 
at the end of 1938. 


NOTES 

I. For an early challenge see John Maynard Keynes’ statesmanlike volume 
The ’Economic Consequence of the Peace, a full-dress Cassandra cry in the 
wilderness. 
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Chapter 9 

EXPANDING ITALY 
Henry R. Spencer 

As life cannot be static, a living Italy, nevply risen from the dead, 
must expand. 

Growth by accretion has been her constant tradition ever since the 
beginning of modern Italy in that miraculous Risorgimento {1648- 
j86x), whereby Italian dead bones were conjured back to life and 
became a living body. In the middle third of the nineteenth century 
Mazzini preached the word. Garibaldi wielded the sharp sword, 
and Cavour contrived the political and diplomatic process of re- 
demption. The vigorous impulse having been given by Piedmont, 
Italia Irredenta was redeemed, bit by bit in successive stages (1859, 
1866, 1870, 1919) until substantial completeness had been achieved, 
so far as the peninsula and continent and islands were concerned. 
There remain as still unredeemed fragments only Corsica, Nice, 
and Savoia in French hands, the British island stronghold of Malta, 
and Dalmatia, where the traces of Venice’s ancient empire have been 
almost completely submerged under the rising Jugoslav tide. 

Conditioned by this historic process and continuing it, what has 
the age of Mussolini to offer, or rather to demand ? 

A totalitarian and authoritarian organization of the state may 
give expansion more vigor than would a parliamentary one, but 
it is subject to certain special dangers. There is, for example, the 
precariousness of a regime which top-heavily pivots everything on 
the continuing activity and ability and statesmanship of one poor 
mortal, supported in terrifying degree by non-legal force and popular 
hysteria. There is another quality which seems for a time to give 
dictatorship an advantage in international competition for expansion 
opportunity, but in the long run may constitute a dangerous tempta- 
tion, namely, the gambling propensity. The dictator may stake his 
very shirt on a throw of the dice, on the supposition that the winner 
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would not be so ungentlemanly as actually to demand said shirt. 
In other words, the gambler-despot presents to a peace-loving neigh- 
borhood his blackmailing demands for privileges, the refusal of 
which, he threatens, will entail the horrors of war. The responsible 
neighbor statesmen cannot ignore, at this point, Mussolini’s reckless 
avowal: “We are a warHke nation and are likely to become increas- 
ingly warlike, for that is what we want to be. As I am not afraid of 
words I add that we are a militaristic nation.” 

He may speak for himself, but this assertion regarding the Italian 
people’s attitude is patently, flagrantly false to history. It is obvious, 
however, that such threats cramp the playing style of opponents, 
who are seriously aware of responsibilities for peace and international 
law and order. 

Apart from the possibly ephemeral phase of the so-called “dicta- 
torship,” there are two key words for explaining and characterizing 
the foreign policy of Italy and giving it expansionist character. Both 
of them have a large and long-run application, with or without the 
special qualities of a Mussolini. They are vulnerahihty and egoism. 

The state, as a social body priceless for social purposes, must assert 
and defend itself or it will perish, by the competition of other 
s imil ar bodies or by the breaking of itself into its constituent parts, 
each vulnerable and egoistic. Each of these qualities is a feature of 
every sovereign state that exists. But for certain historical and geo- 
graphic reasons there is a special application to the Italian case. 

A synthetic and common-sense solution of the problems which 
these two words suggest may be found in the League of Nations, 
with its ideals of collective security and the safe and full but mod- 
erated realization of national values through international co-opera- 
tion. This ideal was prophetically apprehended by Italy’s great moral 
hero Mazzini, just a century ago, and the realistic implementing of 
the idea was wholeheartedly initiated by the statesmanlike policy of 
Sforza as Italian Foreign Minister in 1920-1921. But after D’Annun- 
zio’s fantastic, mutmeering adventure in Fiume had upset the na- 
tion’s mental balance, Sacro Egoismo was developed with emotional 
inflation beyond all rational consideration of due limits. Ultalia farh 
da si (“Italy will carry on by herself”) came to have a new meaning, 
or rather a revival of the old Machiavellian meaning, which was to 
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give point to Mussolini’s receiving Bologna’s academic degree only 
after his presenting a thesis on the Renaissance Florentine’s statecraft. 

Italian membership in the League was continued by Mussolini 
as a matter of form, but he never made any constructive contribution 
to its spirit. In the unlucky Corfu episode (Mussolini’s seizure of a 
Greek Island, September, 1923) the League’s jurisdiction was sys- 
tematically flouted, though as a matter of fact it was League pro- 
cedures which, indirectly applied, extricated Italy from too embar- 
rassing a clash with the influences then dominant in Europe. In the 
totalitarian fascist period, Mussolini made no secret of his scorn for 
the procedures and spirit of the League. It may be remarked in 
extenuation that absolutely nothing had been achieved under the 
Covenant Article 19, which had seemed to promise revision of the 
injustices of the Paris treaties, under which Italy smarted as if she 
had been a defeated power. As she self-pitymgly said: We won the 
war (victory at Vittorio Veneto, October, 1918) and then our pol- 
troon statesmen at Paris lost us the peace; they even helped build 
the League as an insurance institution for guaranteeing Britain’s 
smd France’s ill-gotten imperialist gains; we had been promised 
respectable shares of the loot, instead we were thrown mere incon- 
siderable scraps of desert in Jubaland and the Sahara. 

When the cup of Italian vexation had been filled to overflowing 
by Geneva’s well-nigh unanimous condemnation of the Ethiopian 
enterprise, and the consequent penal sanctions, the wonder was that 
Mussolini did not formally withdraw at once. This fateful step was 
postponed until late in 1937, perhaps as a sign of Mussolini’s con- 
suming ambition to play a large European role — ^not as outsider, like 
Asiatic Japan, nor as pariahs, like Germany and Russia — and his 
realization that Geneva was still the favorite rendezvous of the 
Great Powers, with whom he desired to associate. Through minor 
spokesmen like Salandra and Scialoja, and later through his foreign 
ministers Grandi and Ciano, he might perfunctorily attend to Italy’s 
affairs in the place of common co-operation and negotiation. But, 
while he symbolically associated his own name with Locarno (which 
meant Briand and Austen Chamberlain as well as Stresemann), and 
more cordially with Stresa (a policy of his own devising),' he never * 
paid Geneva the homage of his own personal attendance. The whole 
tenor of his policy has been the consistent denial of Geneva’s central 
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principle, namely, the interdependence of nations, the curbing of 
excessive egoism by mutual recognition of the rights and dignity of 
other states, the building of the structure of each state’s safety not 
upon the narrow base of its own resources but upon broadly co-op- 
erative collective action of all for each, of each for all. 

GEOGRAPfflc Factors 

In spite of the possibility opened up by the Geneva ideal to the 
peninsula itself, the factor of geographical situation long kept Italian 
policy strictly on the defensive. It suggested to prudent statesmen a 
defense complex, against which the present Italian administration 
makes strident, blatant revolt. The peninsula occupies a central 
position in the Mediterranean, an inviting position for peaceful 
commerce, as entrepot between the capital-lenders of northwest 
Europe and the multifarious regions of the Balkan-Levantine area, 
which was once the seat of world-ruling empires, Persian, Greek, 
Latin, Slav, and Turk, but in modern times has become the needy, 
backward prey of rival west European imperialisms. 

But Italy’s convenient accessibility to every corner of the Medi- 
terranean trading world would signify her vulnerability in a war 
situation to an agonizing degree in modern conditions of distance- 
annihilating invention. The peninsula does not average much more 
than a hundred miles in breadth. Certain vital portions of her rail- 
road system are compelled by her mountainous configuration to 
run very close to the water. Hence, to escape the guns of a hostile 
fleet, Italy has always realized that she must be on friendly terms 
with whatever power commands on the sea. Furthermore, on the 
Adriatic to her east, the distribution of harbors and island shel- 
ters is highly unfavorable. Italy until the war had practically no 
Adriatic harbors (ancient Ravenna and Rimini having long since 
silted up), but across the narrow sea Dalmatia has plenty of harbors, 
and an archipelago of mountainous islands and peninsulas provides 
an ideal sheltered base for naval operations against Italy. What had 
once been the seat of Venetian empire was now in potentially hostile 
hands, Austrian before the war, Yugoslav afterwards. No wonder 
that the Italian ambition was to turn the Adriatic into an Italian 
lake, at least partially guarded at its southeastern oudet by a frankly 
Italian domination of Albania. No wonder that the peacemakers of 
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Paris were anything but blessed in Italy when they denied her 
Dalmatia and even the port city of Fiume. The Fiume town 
council, not trusting a fifty-fifty population’s referendum, had pre- 
maturely voted for entrance into Italy, in defiance of the Paris 
statesmen, and, after a tortuous series of compromising experiments 
and negotiations, the Italophiles finally got their way, though at the 
price of the complete economic stagnation of the port whose business 
has mostly gone to the little Yugoslav suburb of Sussak. 

The mountain boundary toward former Austria, on the other 
hand, was adjusted in Italy’s favor, at the expense of the principle 
of “self-determination of peoples.” For half a century Italy had 
suffered from an Alpine boundary that had been unfairly drawn 
(1866) far down the southern slope, so that in the war of 1915-1918 
she had to fight against the cruel Alps for many months before she 
could ever find and meet her Austrian enemy on topographically 
even terms. It was quite understandable, therefore, that she insisted 
and the Paris peacemakers agreed on the new boundary’s being 
drawn at the Brenner watershed, with topographic fairness to both 
states, even though this and similar map drawing in Istria involved 
the placing of some half million German-speaking Tyrolese and 
Slav-speaking Slovenes under Italian sovereignty, instead of the 
Austrian and Yugoslav state membership which they would have 
preferred. This sacrifice of ethnic justice to strategic necessity is said 
to have caused many a subsequent pang to Woodrow Wilson, but 
it seems to have been historically unavoidable, and might well have 
continued fairly acceptable to all concerned, but for the rise of 
hypernationalistic fascism (1922). 

Efforts to Expand 

Having now an Italy that resulted from a process of aggregation, 
we turn to observe more specifically the process whereby that Italy 
made an earnest effort to expand, following the example of other 
older nations in earlier centuries. During the last half century the 
swarming off of Italians into the outside world has taken place on 
a hpge scale, but not in such a form as to produce an Italian empire. 
To escape grinding poverty at home, hundreds of thousands have 
I left the peninsula and islands, but they have not had opportunity to 
' plant new Italysi/They have left Italy to become citizens of foreign 
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republics, already ethnically formed, beyond the seas, north Italians 
to a variety of points in Latin America, south Italians and Sicilians 
to the Unitod States of North America.^ What was Italy’s loss has 
been undoubtedly the enormous gain, not only of Argentina, Uru- 
guay, and Irazil, but also of New York, southern New England, 
and scattered regions farther west. Some Bad likewise migrated to 
France and Switzerland, where Italian skill in road building and in 
vine culture has been appreciated; but they have of course been lost 
to Italy. 

There has been litde of that which we associate with the phase 
“colonial expansion,” that is to say, the founding of Italian colonies, 
expanding Italian culture, outside home Italy but under the Italian 
flag. In the empire-building period of the last third of the nineteenth 
century Italy participated, but in a very modest way indeed. For the 
eligible sites had all been pre-empted by others; and, furthermore, an 
almost incredibly low standard of economic life meant that it was 
not fruitful capital that the migrants could take with them to plant 
beyond the seas but only their empty hands; their migration was 
one of proletarian want rather than of bourgeois or even peasant 
enterprise. 

In 1869 Eritrea was acquired, as a dny toehold on the Red Sea, 
and in 1892 a portion of Somaliland, some 140,000 square miles, on 
the East African coast, abutting on the Indian Ocean. But these two 
were hardly more than administrative schemes. The enterprises were 
exceedmgl y costly, and by reason of the inhospitable nature of the 
environment and the backwardness of the native population, Italian 
people coaid not be persuaded to migrate thither. Consequendy there 
has been almost no investment of capital and little importation or 
exportation of goods. 

Much dae same must be said regarding the territories of Tripoli 
and Cyrenaica, on the North African coast, between Egypt and 
Tunisia, just across the Mediterranean from the peninsula and the 
islands. TTiese areas were acquired by conquest in 1911-1912, as 
Italy’s promised share in the Ottoman Empire, breaking up at the 
death of the Sick Man of Europe. The territories are vast, but are 
mostiy sandy desert, with no prospect of ever nurturing an Italian, 
or any other, population, or European industry, agriculture, or 
trade. Military power from the homeland has been intermittendy 
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applied, finally with apparent success, not to compose the quarrels of 
the Arab chieftains and Mohammedan sects, but to take advantage 
of their endless and mysterious quarrels, to crush them in detail and 
reduce them to sullen submission. 

Rhodes and the tiny Dodekanese (Twelve) Islands oft the south- 
west coast of Asia Minor were seized by Italy as an incident of her 
war of 1911-1912 with Turkey.® Their population is largely Greek; 
they cannot ofter any hope of development as a market for Italian 
goods or as the source of useful raw materials for Italian industry. 
They were expected to afford an entry to a hinterland on the Ana- 
tolian peninsula that was promised Italy during the Great War. But 
Kemal Atatiirk unexpectedly wrought a miraculous revival of the 
Turkish national life in that whole peninsula, leaving no room for 
other nations, and the Italian imperial hope has faded away, as 
regards that whole area. The islands may once have been — ^when in 
Greek hands — 3 l trading center for the eastern Mediterranean, but 
that is only a reminiscence of the distant past. They cannot serve 
strategically as a substantial check to Britain in Egypt and Cyprus, 
or to France in Syria. As an item of Italian empire they are hardly 
more than a picturesque ornament. 

During the years 1935 and 1936 the European world resounded 
with the din of another expansion, the conquest of the empire of 
Ethiopia. This is no place to tell that familiar and sorry tale, of 
widely advertised, long-matured economic and strategic plans, of 
deals with France and Britain, including the division of Ethiopia 
into “spheres of interest,” of threats of League of Nations “sanc- 
tions,” which annoyed and enraged but did not greatly hamper 
Italy’s action, and certainly did not effectually prevent her achieve- 
ment of the conquest she had deliberately planned. The upshot of 
the whole episode is the annexation of all Ethiopia, as a portion 
(together with Eritrea and Somaliland) of “Italian East Africa,” 
which is supposed to have an area of over 600,000 square miles and 
a population of seven or eight millions. Government has been set up, 
of the now familiar Italian type, hierarchical and military, without 
a trace of responsible self-government or even of real representative 
institutions. Much attention has had to be bestowed — and probably 
will have to be for a long time to come — on the ugly task of repress- 
ing bloody disorder by bloody ruthlessness. But it is also planned 
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that road building and investment of Italian capital (if Italy can find 
lenders) shall bring these hardly accessible highlands into fruitful 
contact with European civilization. There has been much hopeful 
talk of oil, cotton, and other products which may in time be devel- 
oped and render this new, distant province a place of Italian settle- 
ment, “room” as well as “glory” for an Italian population that is 
crowded at home, and which tends to become still more crowded as 
the result of the government’s deliberate fostering of a “natality” 
policy; possibly here will also be found (after the French manner) 
a recruiting ground for African armies of Italy for use in Europe. 

But it should be borne in mind that the chief Italian interest in 
Ethiopia has been not so much economic as spiritual, the saving of 
face. According to fascist accounting practice, of bafl^g budgetary 
secrecy and the juggling of statistics, we have no adequate means 
of judging the real financial balance; but among neutral observers 
the opinion is widespread that the expense of the Ethiopian cam- 
paign was enormous, disproportionate, and incapable of any sort of 
justifeation, that the promise of economic return is vague and highly 
remote, that the business as a whole is not likely ever to be a paying 
enterprise. Nevertheless, the dictator can cash in the result at what- 
ever figures it suits him to imagine, and the Italian people is perforce 
required, and by government propaganda actually seems to have 
been persuaded; to accept the result as satisfactory. 

Especially important is this subjective aspect as regards the world’s 
opinion of the Ethiopian enterprise, and as regards Italian public 
opinion (so far as expressed) regarding that world opinion. The 
Italian theory is that II Duce’s righteous defense of the sacred nation’s 
honor was subjected to unwarranted suspicions and imputations. 
The League of Nations, it is held, in the applying of sanctions, was 
hypocritically pretending to standards of virtue and humanitarian 
justice which had never been applied to the colonial and imperial 
activities of its own members, particularly Britain and France. Such 
unfair treatment II Duce righteously resented and defied — and with 
success. In Garibaldian and D’Annunzian fashion— with pictur- 
esqueness and &lat— the diplomats have been confronted with ac- 
complished facts, and they have been compelled to record and 
accept them. Italy is no longer occupying a lowly seat at the world 
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table, asking for favors; she is now one of the Great Powers, at or 
near the head. 


Italy and Great Britain 

Italian policy regarding Britain had, until 1935, one continuing 
principle: vulnerability of the peninsula as regards the great sea 
power compelled deference. Then, too, British liberal policy in the 
middle of the nineteenth century unquestionably had been highly, 
though rather patronizingly, serviceable to the disunited fragments 
of an Italy that was struggling to become free and united. Three- 
quarters of a century later, also, Mussolini might well assume realis- 
tically a middleman’s role as broker, between the city of London, with 
its capital to invest, and the Balkan and Levantine areas, with their 
obvious need of exploitation under Western (Italian?) enterprise. 

This traditional friendliness of relations suffered severe shocks, 
and equally amazing recoveries, as British policy vacillated in 1935- 
1938 with regard to Mussolini’s plan for the conquest of Ethiopia. 
The Peace Ballot in Britain signified an impressive popular en- 
thusiasm for the League ideal of collective security; Sir Samuel 
Hoare was sacrificed; Anthony Eden was exalted. But within a few 
months the Tory government was again found ready to make terms 
with Italy at Ethiopia’s expense; Eden went out.*'The Italian air 
force may have constituted so severe a threat to th/? British Medi- 
terranean fleet at Alexandria that Britain dared not risk an actual 
clash of arms, airplane and submarine against battleship and cruiser, 
until her rearmament program should have been achieved. ■The 
Hitler threat may have seemed to Downing Street the greater 
danger to peace, requiring drastic and immediate settling of all other 
quarrels at any sacrifice of principle. One is reminded of how, a 
generation ago, the Tirpitz German fleet turned three anciently tra- 
ditional rivals, even enemies, into the friends composing the Russo- 
French-British entente. 

Of equally great significance is the fundamental similarity of view 
of the two governments most concerned, on the real bases of im- 
perialist statesmanship. A Baldwin-Chamberlain policy at Downing 
Street__can readily understand and. sympathize with a MussolinL It 
says in effect: “We British know, from our experience with India 
and South Africa, what difficulties you Italians are facing as you 
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attempt to deal with North African natives; we gentlemen under- 
stand and respect each other; you do not interfere with the upper 
(Abyssinian) waters of Egypt’s Nile, we leave unhindered your 
transport of troops and materials through our Suez Canal.” In other 
words, an isolationist Britain, postponing to the distant future any 
realization of the League ideal, shares imperialism with fascist Italy, 
makes no trouble for her and finds none in her. 

Italy and France 

With France, Italy finds no irrepressible conflict, for republican 
France is in ideological conflict within herself, a popular front of 
democrats and socialists against an empire of business and colonial 
possessions.‘'Laval can make terms with Mussolini as naturally as 
can Hoare, on the basis of mutual consideration. One may well 
question Mussolini’s recent remark: “Our victory in Abyssinia ought 
to be welcome to England and France, for it will turn Italy into a 
satisfied Power.” The imperialist appetite grows by what it feeds on, 
and there are still Italian longings for Tunisia, just across the straits, 
containing more Italians than Frenchmen; for an Italian share in 
the mandates of the ex-Turkish territories of the Levant, where 
Britain and France alike have found more griefs than satisfactions; 
and for a vaguely imagined future expansion into the vast but in-' 
hospitable (and exceedingly expensive) opportunities of North 
Africa. What bargains were made at Munich for the division of 
future expansion will never be known, but the new Italian demands 
promulgated in December, 1938, would indicate that the table has 
turned, that France is no longer to be feared but can be dealt with 
on even terms, or even bluffed into a capitulation — ^though, of course, 
“with honor.” 


Italy and Germany 

Much is said in these days regarding the “Rome-Berlin Axis.” 
This is a strange new phrase, unfamiliar in international relations. 
An axis is not an instrument, nor is it a human relation. It is a line 
between two pomts, a line about which something is in revolution 
{ahsit omen!). An axis is not an alHance, it is not even an entente. 
Yet in this case there may be something of both co-operation and 
sympathy. Basically different though fascist Italy and nazi Germany 
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may be, there is much m commonyThey arc both totalitarian in their 
internal organization, proud of their departure from democratic 
ideals, of their freedom from constitutional checks and balances. 
Both are disdainful of liberty, civil and political, and ready to devote 
their peoples’ entire energies to nationalist purposes, conceived by 
inspired leaders who are free from parliamentary control and 
capable of speedy executive action without necessity of persuading 
or outvoting critics or opponents. 

Yet the observer may query whether this axis means genuine 
sympathy and reliable co-operation. They do not share a body of 
principles to be spread as gospel to a needy world. Mussolini long 
held and said that fascism was not an article of export. In Berlin in 
1937 he said, “The Europe of tomorrow will be fascist by the logical 
consequence of events but not by our propaganda.” When he sees 
imitations of his regime it is mostly by torn, dissatisfied, distraught 
nations that are passionately seeking unity at the sacrifice of all 
other ideal values; he must be more embarrassed than gratified. Two 
fascistically organized and inspired nations have in common nothing 
but their passionate devotion each to its own interest, to the exclusion 
of co-operation with other states, even with those that are fascistically 
organized. It is a fairly safe guess that Germans have for Italians 
as human beings no higher regard than they had in Bismarck’s 
day, or in Metternich’s; worse yet, in these days when one sacro- 
sanct, omniscient, omnipotent leader is the sole spokesman of a 
“monolithic” nation, it is highly significant, as it is probable, that 
Mussolini as international statesman has a scorn for Hitler’s personal 
capacity that at least evens up the old score. 

In the current affairs of diplomacy, Germany and Italy may be 
helpful to each other, Germany refusing to join in the League 
sanctions against Italy and Italy facilitating the nazifying of Austria, 
Sudetenland and other central European areas. But these are mere 
occasional plays in the game. There is no reason to predict that 
gratitude from state to state will prove to be anything more than “a 
lively expectation of favors to come.” .^d when their national needs 
clash, their respective nationalisms will imperiously assert them- 
selves. Of two states which are pledged against the general principle 
of co-operativeness in the family of nations, one cannot be expected 
to co-operate, even with the other, at its own expense. Polarity of 
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opposition is as likely to develop as helpfulness on that Rome-Berlin 
axis, all depending on their individual interests as individually con- 
ceived. This sharp opposition was seen in Mussolini’s mobilizing on 
the Brenner frontier on the occasion (1934) of Dollfuss’s murder, 
The opportunistic policy of the master dictators was shown by the 
delay of each to leap to the support of the other in their respective 
aggressions in September and December, 1938. This antagonism 
may be expected to reappear as plans develop, on the one side or the 
other, for exploiting trade or alliance opportunities in the Danube 
Valley and the Balkan Peninsula, an area which each is ambitious 
to dominate, and where those ambitions, if carried far, might 
remind history readers of the rivalry a generation ago between the 
Hapsburg and Romanoff dynasties. Successors to the role of rivals 
for that region’s domination might well take warning from the 
fate of those dynasties. 


Italy and Spain 

Regardmg Italy’s relation to the Soviet Union and the Spanish 
Civil War the elements for judgment are still in high degree obscure 
and doubtful. In the early days of his tenancy of power Mussolini 
showed his realistic sense by (i) cold-shouldering the dictatorial 
Spanish regime of Primo de Rivera, notwithstanding its palpable 
imitation of his own procedures; (2) cultivating good relations with 
the Soviet Union when there seemed high prospects (1924) that 
markets might be developed to Italfan advantage. This was a situa- 
tion he felt he could handle without fear, although communism was 
still the actively prosecuted crusade of Lenin with his world revolu- 
tion and although Mussolini’s fascism (after his own amazing 
conversion from socialism to nationalism) had presented itself to 
Italian bourgeois opinion as the acceptable antidote to cosmopolitan 
communism. But it is notorious that Stalin’s policy, during the last 
ten years, has been not cosmopolitan but national, the building in 
Russia of a regime that is sometimes called “state capitalism.” 

In internal structure there is much kinship between the Stalinist 
and the Mussolinian system. Mussolini may join Hitler in denounc- 
ing “bolshevism” as their favorite enemy, but at least Mussolini 
knows that this denunciation is a mere theatrical property, con- 
venient as stage thunder for producing a dramatic effect, but utterly 
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devoid of meaning for a realistic statesman. In Mussolini’s view the 
Soviet Union is to be dealt with as a mere name for Russia, another 
nationalist dictatorship, with which he can come to terms as necessity 
and convenience may dictate. It has been ingeniously suggested that 
unhappy Spain is being used by both Russia and Italy as a proving 
ground for the testing of military material and procedures. It is 
extremely unlikely that Mussolini thinks (and who else can have 
an Italian thought?) of Spain as an area of future Italian expansion. 
In any case a serious setback has been suffered there by whoever may 
have conceived Italian hopes in Spain. The main truth has yet to 
appear. 


Imperium Romanum 

One final danger factor is suggested by the words Imperium Ro- 
manum. The Latin phrase is of a piece with the emphasis on the 
excavation of archeological remains of the Augustan Era, the re- 
iterated use of the lictor symbolism, the so-called “Roman” salute, 
and even the recent effort to call the Berlin-imported goosestep a 
Passo romano. Every propaganda device is used for making Italians 
of today think themselves to be Romans. If Romans, then imperial 
Romans, with a consequent suggestion of world rule. We do not 
say that Mussolini is insanely dreaming of an Alexandrian or 
Caesarian role ast world ruler. But, for effect on the people’s imagi- 
nation that very suggestion is to be exploited for all it is worth. A 
modest, thrifty, laborious, private-spirited people, accustomed to 
mindmg its own business, is to be transformed by all the arts of 
propaganda, including, especially, press and school and youth organi- 
zation, to offer itself in unquestioning obedience to a despot, in such 
plans of expansions as he in his wisdom may conceive and mature 
and execute. 

Wonders have unquestionably been performed in Mussolini’s effort 
toward national unification, in the eradication of regionalist loyalties 
and mutual hates, in the development of a corporate spirit that com- 
prehends conflicting categories, employer and employee, northerner 
and southerner, wise and simple in one public will; which is not the 
public’s will or any combination of the wills of parts of the public, 
but the will of Mussolini, imposed and passionately accepted. The 
fact that a patriotism, embraced as a religious faith, is irrational, in 
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the realm of the emotions, renders it incalculable, unpredictable, but 
dangerously potent. And this faith is devoted to an Italy which is 
not static and self-contained but expanding. 

National imperialism is not limited by economic considerations. 
A people may be persuaded that it is sordid to count costs when the 
nation’s honor is at stake. And it is II Duce who interprets infallibly 
that honor and its requirements. An enormously expensive campaign 
to conquer Ethiopia may hold out slight hopes of economic advan- 
tage in a long period to come; but it was declared that the nation’s 
honor required revenge for the humiliating Italian defeat suffered at 
Adua in 1896. After forty years the nation’s honor was declared to 
have been cleansed by the Italian triumphal entry into Addis Ababa, 
the conquest of a new colony. There might have been enormous 
disparity of resources on both occasions, such as to deny humiliation 
on the part of the heroes who died in their tracks in 1896; and by the 
same token to arouse admiration and pity for the poor primitive 
warriors who offered their feeble bodies to be devoured by the 
mechanized columns of 1936. But that is the nature of a totalitarian 
state: it leaves the determination of what is honor, of how defeat 
can be canceled by revenge, and how a nation’s expansive energies 
can be justifiably expended, to the conscience and statecraft of one 
poor human Duce. 

NOTES 

1. See F. J. Brown and J. S. Roucek,, 0 «r Racial and National Minorities, 
New York, Prentice-Hall, 1937: Leonard Covello, “Italian Americans,” pp. 
357-387, and bibliography, pp. 818-820; M. R. Davie, World Immigration, pp. 
113-115, 194-196, and passim. New York, Macmillan, 1936. 

2. Margaret Boveri, Mediterranean Cross-Currents, translation. New York, 
Oxford University Press, 1938, is a brilliant study of the Mediterranean World, 
rangmg from the ancients to Mussolini. 
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POTENTIALS OF SOVIET FOREIGN POLICY 
Bruce Hopper 

The present historical moment is of commanding importance for 
the future course of the Russian revolution. The Munich Agreement 
'was a “black-out” defeat— -a timeshed between two epochs in the 
foreign policy of the U.S.S.R. The statesmen of the four Western 
powers not only blackballed Russia from the club? they dynamited 
the soviet diplomatic defenses to the west. Such a Homeric repudia- 
tion of a friendly, great power invokes equally Homeric retaliation. 
The temper and scope of that retaliation cannot be determined; it 
might well be the leit motif of a new burst of revolutionary energy. 
Certainly the bolsheviks have small cause to place future confidence 
in the treaty pledges of Western powers, whether for consultation 
or for military support in a crisis. Munich drew the sponge over the 
record. 

Mere citation of detailed objectives in past soviet policy offers but 
little guidance. The task of the student now is to select from rather 
fugitive materials the elements likely to contribute to the potentials 
of future policy. The situation in political and mihtary strategy is too 
liquid to permit a definitive statement. And even a broad presenta- 
tion must of necessity be limited to questions for which there are, as 
yet, no precise answers: e.g., why the Russians were excluded from 
Munich; what resultant changes affect Russia; and what shifts in 
policy are possible for the bolsheviks. 

Failure of “Indivisible Peace” 

A generalized view of the soviet reverse might be somewhat as 
follows: During the last decade the Soviet Government fostered a 
desire for “peaceful coexistence and friendly collaboration” with 
capitalist statesi^n 1934, Russia entered the League of Nations with 
a program of “indivisible peace” within the system of collective 
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security, buttressed by a comprehensive series of soviet non-aggression 
pacts. Soviet Russia became, in fact, the most determined apostle of 
collective peace, with Litvinov crying in the wilderness of Geneva, 
whence oflScials of the other great powers had fled. 

Exclusion of Russia. Why, then, was this stalwart champion of the 
status quo excluded from the Munich feast, from the “peace in our 
time” The answer is veiled in the general obscurity of pre-Munich 
diplomacy. It may be that the bolsheviks pursued collective security 
too eagerly for the comfort of statesmen who intended to liquidate 
that system. It is possible that such statesmen feared that the bolshevik 
devotion to the Geneva principle camouflaged a willingness in 
Moscow to force a showdown in the west, a war from which Russia 
would emerge as the undamaged, dominant power. The bolsheviks 
are notoriously blunt. They invariably embarrass other delegates 
with wavering or delicate objectives to pursue in international parley. 
The conspicuous role played by Litvmov at Geneva was that of 
ripping the mask of pretense from disarmament, sanctions, and 
other half-way measures. It may be that he ripped too vigorously and 
too long. 

Even if that were a valid reason for the exclusion of Russian dele- 
gates from Munich, the question remains as to why the Soviet 
Government was not even consulted during the sultry weeks before 
the storm. The® treaties involved, including the covenant, pledged 
consultation of Russia before such a momentous decision. The Soviet 
Government gave frequent, unrequested assurances of its fidelity to 
its military obligations to France and Czechoslovakia. Total mobili- 
zation of the soviet air force would have intensified the difficulties 
of the Czech Government which was accused by Hitler of introduc- 
ing bolshevism into the heart of Europe. The Czechs had reasons 
not to discount Russian military support. But the British and French 
Governments chose to regard effective aid from Russia as highly 
problematical, and, in any case, too slow to save Czechoslovakia. 
(On November 14, 1938, Chamberlain told the House of Commons 
that Lord Winterton’s public statement alleging Russian failure to 
offer specific military assistance to Czechoslovakia was “unfortunate,” 
and that Britain desired the “most friendly relations with Russia.” 
Lord Winterton, who as a cabinet minister sat beside Chamberlain, 
refused to answer questions or to enlarge upon his reported apology to 
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the Soviet ambassador.) This all-important question awaits the verdict 
of time and revelations: In the fifty-ninth minute of September 28, 
1938, did Chamberlain and Daladier face a situation of overwhelming 
desperation and a genuine threat of general war? Or, on the con- 
trary, did they face the climactic move in five years of bluff, and thus 
needlessly sacrifice a gallant democratic ally in what amounts to a 
continuing process of blackmail? If we knew the answer, we could 
write the formula for future soviet foreign policy. The historical 
fact is: there was a long and ominous period of crisis buildup before 
September 28. During that time Soviet Russia, the military ally of 
France and Czechoslovakia and the colleague of Britain in the 
League, was ignored. 

Introduction of Russia into Western Europe.^According to Moscow 
pronouncements the bolsheviks changed their attitude toward the 
League in 1934 because the peaceful nations were inside that organi- 
zation, and the warlike nations, Japan and nazi Germany, were 
outside. But the original impetus which brought Soviet Russia into 
western European politics was the French alarm over Hitler’s pro- 
gram for revision of treaties. The French Government sought from 
Britain a stronger guarantee of the Rhine frontier than that written 
into the Locarno Treaty. The British Government refused, just as it 
refused a guarantee to France after the rejection by the United 
States Senate of the Triple Guarantee Treaty of 1^9. In so doing, 
Britain followed tradition. But the result was historic. As an alterna- 
tive, to stiffen the legal fences, Frafice launched a gigantic scheme 
for a security system in eastern Europe. France was willing to 
guarantee Germany, Poland, the U.S.S.R., and the Baltic states 
against unprovoked attack from each other. Germany and Poland, 
however, rejected that plan of Barthou. The German Government of 
1934 was no more ready than the one of 1925 to freeze the Reich’s 
eastern frontier. When the diplomatic smoke cleared away, the 
eastern security system was found to be extremely attenuated. The 
only achievements were Russia’s entrance into the League (1934), and 
the soviet treaties of mutual assistance with France and Czecho- 
slovakia (1935). What resulted was not security but increasing inse- 
curity. France offered to refer the soviet treaty to the Permanent 
Court of International Justice for an advisory opinion as to its consist- 
ency with the letter and spirit of Locarno and the League system. But 
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Hitler refused all legal interpretations and pronounced the Locarno 
Treaty abrogated. Khs assumed justification {rebus sic stantibus') 
was that the circumstances of 1925, when Locarno was signed, were 
so altered by the introduction of Soviet Russia into western Europe 
that the Locarno conditions no longer maintained. On March 7, 
1936, German troops marched into the Rhineland, in direct violation 
of Articles 42-43 of the Treaty of Versailles and of the Rhine Pact of 
Locarno. (The French were to learn later that the German officers 
had orders to march back if the French army counter-marched to 
the bridgeheads.) That propitious moment for the democracies to 
make an unequivocal stand against nazi expansion was allowed to 
pass. It has never returned. From March 7, 1936, to January i, 1939, 
the path of the victors of the last war was retreat into weakness. The 
French quest for a legal security system in the east thus brought 
Soviet Russia into the political caldron of the west, and provided the 
provocation Hitler desired in order to explode the treaty structure of 
Europe as a prelude to Germany’s eastward expansion. 

The Integration School of Thought. While the French sought 
soviet support to the languishing Geneva security there developed in 
England a counter-ideology which may be called the Integration 
School of Thought, later to be sentimentalized as Appeasement. Early 
in 1933 an influential group of sincere peace planners in London 
began to advocate the integration of Continental Europe. The reason- 
'ing was somewhat as follows: 

Collective security, resting on the Taggregate strength of the small 
states, has failed to create a true peace system. The parceling of the 
map perpetuates the major defects of the 1919 settlements. Peace, 
Eerefore, must be sought through removal of these barriers in a 
general process of integration. Because of certain ugly aspects of nazi 
ideology it is unfortunate that the integrating force might be Ger- 
many. But if Germany possesses the energy and will to integrate 
Europe, then let Germany have the role. For the Western democ- 
racies to oppose the natural expansion of Germany would be to fight 
for a system which had proved unworkable. Therefore, let Britain 
strictly limit all commitments on the Continent.'^he nazi thrust 
must be diverted to the cast, where a conflict with Russia might ex- 
haust both bolshevism and national socialism. If, in addition, Ger- 
many demands colonies, such claims might be met through 
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arrangements with, small states, e.g., Belgium or Portugal. Collective 
security would probably be sacrificed. And Germany would acquire 
hegemony in central and southeastern Europe. That development is 
inevitable in any case. Germany would thereby become a satiated 
state, eventually to be weakened by internal explosion, or by a war 
with Russia. Thus, at the inescapable cost of permitting Germany 
to change the constitution of eastern Europe, peace would ensue. 

No responsible student would seriously ascribe such stark realism 
to the British Government. Britain’s Inner Cabinet of Four did not 
consult other cabinet members, and thereby broke the tradition of 
cabinet collective responsibility. But that it entered into a plot to 
engmeer the events of September according to a prearranged sched- 
ule is an incredible canard. Britain’s rulers have not shown capacity 
for such subtlety. Rather are they to be charged with being blandly 
unaware of the shift in power determinant from the water to the air, 
from the batdeship to the air-bomber. Their complacency had much 
to do with Britain’s unpreparedness. It must also be remembered 
that Britain consistently avoided assumption of military obligations 
in eastern Europe. The Conservative Government was apprehensive, 
Tom the beginning, of the indirect commitment implied in France’s 
)bligations to Russia. The fact remains that Prime Minister Cham- 
lerlain’s appeasement of Hitler has had the effect of putting into 
iperation somediing like the scheme for integration of Europe, in 
which there obviously can be no place for Soviet Russia. Only time 
will show whether the traditional long-range British wisdom was 
equal to the diplomacy of air-bomber politics in 1938; whether the 
adage still holds true that Britain loses every battle except the last one. 

Decline of Soviet Influence. Another factor, of a more general 
character, was the decline of soviet influence in the democracies. In 
1934 many liberal intellectuals regarded the soviet system with 
tolerant interest, if not definite sympathy. The trials of the “old” 
bolsheviks were viewed with suspicion; their execution, and the 
decapitation of the Red Army incited a deep revulsion. However 
necessary the ruthless purge may have been considered in Russia, it 
impressed the West as barbarism. 

Also, within the democracies, the property issue sharpened. The 
excesses of the Front Populaire in France caused general alarm. Both 
the socialists and the bourgeois capitalists seemed to put their specific 
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class interests above the interests, the honor, and the dignity of 
France. The Leftist political groups in both France and Britain urged 
resistance to nazi aggression in the same breath that they voted down 
the means to that end by increased armaments. Disgust with such 
tactics swung large sections of opinion over into the Right, or con- 
servative, camp. And the natural hostility of the Roman Catholic 
Church to the militant atheism of the bolsheviks proved more ef- 
fective, politically, than its opposition to the nazi persecution of the 
church. 

This internal cleavage demonstrated the weakness of democracies 
in the crisis. The vast majority of the citizens of Britain and France 
are intensely loyal to democracy per se, but are torn in twain by 
their fears of bolshevism and nazi-fascism. The bolshevik threat is 
remote; the nazi threat was immediate. It was perhaps for this reason 
that absence of Soviet Russia from Munich was largely ignored by 
the press and the public. “Indivisible peace” slipped quietly into the 
historical limbo. 

Europe’s Changed Front. Viewing post-Munich Europe, the bol- 
sheviks see the wreckage of their three pillars of security to the 
west: 

First, Czechoslovakia, officially rechristened Czecho-Slovakia since 
the Munich partition, though reduced in size and power, is being 
transformed from a soviet ally into a “loyal” nazi vessel; from a Slavic 
spearhead toward Germany into a German spearhead toward 
Ukraine. As phrased by one Czech leader: “We did our best to fight 
on the side of the angels; now we must hunt with the wolves.” 

Second, France, about to repudiate the soviet alliance, is shifting 
from reliance on allies in eastern Europe to dependence on a nazi 
guarantee of the Rhine frontier. The Munich Agreement broke the 
Front Populaire, which supported the soviet treaty. But the social 
issue has sharpened. Since 1936, nazi leaders have predicted civil war 
in France. 

Third, the collapse of collective security changes the function of 
the small states. The Allied map architecture in 1919 was directed to 
the creation of a buffer zone between Germany and Russia, consisting 
of fourteen small and medium-sized sovereign unities. Of these only 
Czechoslovakia inherited a substantial economic foundation; the 
others were, and remain, economically backward. Instead of being 
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an economic and military buffer zone, eastern Europe became a 
power vacuum. Small states, in general, depend on international law 
and recognition of the rights of self-determination for their existence. 
Consequently they proved consistent supporters of the Geneva sys- 
tem. The paradox of 1938 was that Soviet Russia, excluded from the 
1919 peace conference which established the territorial set-up, was 
the one forthright defender of that settlement. Munich set in motion 
a tendency in Europe away from the small state pattern, necessary 
for collective security, to a great power pattern which may develop 
military empires. International law, to which the bolsheviks them- 
selves attached only transitional significance, is in retreat before a 
new regulatory principle called “dynamism.” Treaties now lapse 
without being abrogated; they suddenly cease to apply. A new era 
begins when mere threat of “Blitzkrieg” attains a war objective, 
when wars can be won without firing a shot. Collective security, 
self-determination, international law and treaties, and similar para- 
phernalia of Western thought, must be heavily discounted by the 
bolsheviks in the future. 

Fourth, instead of three pillars of security to the west, the bolsheviks 
now see arising the Mitteleuropa of the old German dream, extend- 
ing from the North Sea and the Baltic to the Balkans and the Black 
Sea. The periphery states may retain a measure of cultural autonomy, 
but the economic and foreign policy will be controlled from Berlin. 
The barter arrangements of Doctors Schacht and Fimk have pre- 
pared the way for economic exploitation hy Germany of the vast 
Danube area. The partition of Czechoslovakia not only removed the 
single air threat to Germany’s war industries, which Goering had 
transplanted from western to central Germany, but also provided 
the nazis with a corridor railway for sealed trains through Moravia 
to the Danube. These shifts in military strategy are highly important 
to Russia. The enlarged food and raw materials area also permits 
Germany to defy a naval blockade, which deprives Britain of a 
powerful weapon. In the general reverse, the strong powers which 
became Russia’s friends in 1934 have become the weak powers in 
1938. And hegemony passes to the state which has singled out 
Russia as its objective enemy. 

Effect on Soviet Foreign Policy. Four years of adventuring in 
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western European politics, in support of collective security and the 
status quo, have thus produced a situation approximating the very 
“capitalist encirclement” which the bolsheviks sought to prevent, 
which they dreaded as a menace, and which they used to justify to 
their own people the exhausting tempo of industrialization. Soviet 
membership in the League failed to make the world safe for social- 
ism; rather did it stimulate the nazi-fascist reaction. 

Such tremendous changes in Europe dictate a reorientation of 
soviet foreign policy. Russia has a long record of sudden reversals in 
direction. On coming to the throne in 1762, Peter III deserted Russia’s 
Austrian and French allies of the Seven Years’ War, and actually 
furnished troops to Frederick the Great. After the rebuff at the 
Congress of Berlin, 1878, Russia turned east. The bolsheviks have 
also known precipitate shifts, such as Lenin’s New Economic Policy, 
1921; the program of “peaceful coexistence” with capitalist states, 
1927; and Russia’s entry into the League of Nations in 1934, after 
fourteen years of bolshevik denunciation of that body. 

In the pendmg reaction to Britain and France, Russia may become 
quiescent for a time. Stalin may assume the role of a Philip of 
Macedon, brooding in the northern citadel, awaiting the moment 
when, in fulfillment of Lenin’s prophecy, the capitalist states of 
western Europe shall have strangled each other after the manner of 
the jealous Greek states of yore. 

On the other hand, the reaction may be positive and retaliatory. 
The bolsheviks may strike what bargain they can with an aggresive 
Germany in order to concentrate their energies on the development 
of their power interests in Asia. In 1922, Britain and France prac- 
tically threw the Germans into the arms of the Russians at the 
Genoa Conference, thus the Rapallo Treaty. In 1935, they pushed 
Italy into the Rome-Berlin axis. If, in 1938, they have recklessly 
forced the bolsheviks into an economic and military rapprochement 
with nazi Germany there will result a power combine extending 
from the North Sea to the Pacific which will allow to the two de- 
mocracies but small voice in European affairs. 

In any case, the Russian revolution enters another transitional 
stage in foreign policy. And Soviet Russia again becomes the great 
imponderable of international politics, isolated, baflSing, and remote. 
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Questions of Future Policy 

The above cursory statement does not presume to measure the 
full impact of the Munich Agreement on the affairs of the Russian 
revolution, but to suggest causes for a change in temper in Moscow. 
From another point of view, there is a certain historical retribution 
in the desertion of the Czechs and Russians by the two western de- 
mocracies. In pursuance of their program of “peace without annexa- 
tion or indemnities,” the bolsheviks in 1917 prepared the way for the 
collapse of the eastern front. Russia deserted die Allied cause. And 
the bolsheviks were forced to sign the disastrous Treaty^oE Brest 
Litovsk with Germany, March 3, 1918. As a consequence, the Allies 
feared that Germany might seize the military stores accumulated 
in Murmansk and Archangel, tap the food supplies of Siberia, and 
thus be able to defy the naval blockade in the North Sea. This stra- 
tegical justification for Allied intervention on Russian soil quickly 
developed into anti-bolshevism in the form of material support to 
the White Russian armies. During the Paris peace conference the 
attitude of the Allies was phrased by the resolution to allow the 
bolsheviks to “stew in their own juice,” behind the cordon sanitaire. 
Two decades later, the positive policy of the cordon sanitaire was 
replaced by a negative policy of resigning to the bolsheviks the du- 
bious honor of Resisting nazi aggression alone, as best they may. To 
the Russian mind, these two policies of Britain and France are iden- 
tical in spirit and implication. Fear of a return to the cordon sanitaire 
again may dominate bolshevik thought. 

Also, from the beginning of the revolution, the bolsheviks were 
given to making broad predictions which have proved to be mis- 
calculations of historical importance. One such prediction was that 
the world would be divided into two camps, socialism and capital- 
ism; in the fullness of time, imperialism would collapse, and then 
capitalism, leaving socialism in command of the field. Since 1933 
there have been not two, but three camps. The capitalist camp sub- 
divided into democracy and nazi-fascism, with the latter advancing 
in power at the expense of both liberal democracy and socialism. 
Another prediction was that “capitalist encirclement” would even- 
tually force die socialist camp to defend the revolution with arms. 
The encirclement has come; it is not capitalist, but rather encircle- 
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ment by a rival form of state planning, the Rome-Berlin-Tokyo 
combine which is united by the ideological common denominator of 
anti-communism. 

While historical precedents have little place in post-Munich 
Europe, considerations such as these may direct the student’s atten- 
tion to those areas of soviet foreign policy in which changes are 
possible or likely. 

The Unavoidable Quest for Peace. The bolshevik promotion of 
international peace is founded on their need for security while build- 
ing socialism. As the revolution is still on the defensive, it is extremely 
unlikely that Soviet Russia will abandon this major objective. 

Peculiarities of geography are an important factor. Whereas great 
revolutions in the past have tended to overflow into Napoleonic 
conquests, the bolsheviks inherited a continent of their own to con- 
quer. To the west they are confronted by peoples of more advanced 
industrialism who have not proved susceptible to the Russian dogmas 
of social change and militant atheism. To the east lies soviet Asia, the 
largest and richest unexploited land expanse of the earth. Beyond 
the border are non-aggressive peoples in various stages of backward- 
ness, to whom Russian revolution means economic betterment and 
modernization. The Asiatic frontier is peculiar in that for long 
stretches it is a mere line on the map dividing kindred tribes. Even 
Tsarist Russia, astride the Eurasian continent, aspired to the mission 
of learning in the West in order to teach in the East. The general 
objective of soviet foreign policy, a§ dictated by the logic of geog- 
raphy, is, therefore, to hold the West at bay while perfecting social- 
ism in Russia, then to apply the new science and technique to the 
building of an entirely new civilization in Eurasia, self-sufficient and 
powerful. To realize this potential Asiatic industrialism the bolsheviks 
must pursue a peace policy of defense to the west while orienting the 
country’s main interests to the east. 

Bolshem\ Defenses. Since security for socialism remains fixed as 
the major objective, special interest attaches to the bolshevik defenses 
agamst a threat of actively hostile encirclement. Two sets of questions, 
in this regard, are here suggested: What is the feasibility of military 
defense, and how may such other measures of defense as economic 
development, propaganda, and diplomacy be made most effective .? 

Military defense of the Soviet Union is entrusted to a standing army 
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of 1,300,000, an embryo navy which is well equipped with sub- 
marines, and a first-class air force. The number of soldiers returned 
to civilian work under the system of universal service, and the gen- 
eral militarization of life, ensure an enormous man power trained 
for the field. Some estimates run as high as 20,000,000. Under the 
command of Marshal Tukhachevsky the Red Army was being 
remodeled into a national army, mechanized, and capable of offen- 
sive operations. But Tukhachevsky and seven other generals of the 
high command were executed in June, 1937. It is not clear to the 
critics outside whether the charges of treason actually involved 
conspiracy to overthrow Stalin by a Bonapartist coup with the con- 
nivance of the German General Staff, or whether the generals 
opposed too vigorously the reintroduction of the political commissar 
system into the army. In any case, the growing autonomy of the Red 
Army did threaten the communist party’s leadership. These factors 
of disunity and the sweeping purge in all ranks give some weight to 
the appraisal of foreign critics that the Russian fighting force is 
really a political army in which military efiEciency is sacrificed to 
loyalty. The educational level of ofEcers is rated lower than formerly. 
Such an army may not, at present, be prepared for large-scale opera- 
tions abroad. It is presumed, however, that given the factor of 
distance, Russia remains impregnable on her own soil. How that 
defense may be ^iffected by the development of long-range air bomb- 
ing is yet to be determined. 

The first line of economic defense is the Foreign Trade Monopoly, 
created in 1918, and designed to insulate the planning system and the 
managed currency from the fluctuations of foreign markets and 
international exchange. Behind that wall the bolsheviks have built an 
industrial base for military defense. Russia has ceased to be an 
agricultural appanage of the West. The diplomatic status of trade 
delegates of a state in business has been a troublesome issue in inter- 
national law. Nevertheless the foreign trade monopoly has been 
recognized in treaties with foreign states, permittmg the Soviet 
Government the advantage of being the only buyer and seller of 
soviet supplies. Inside the country the bolsheviks are able to mobilize 
their entire economic strength, developing heavy industry at the cost 
of sacrificing the production of consumers’ goods. The soviet system 
continues to be geared to foreign trade. But in the event of a blockade. 
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Russia could more closely approximate a condition of self-sufficiency 
than any other nation with the notable exception of the United States. 

The most feared bolshevik weapon is propaganda. This has been 
used in times past to appeal to the class consciousness of workers 
behind the lines of Russia’s potential enemies. The Communist 
International, formed in 1919 of national communist sections, carries 
on propaganda for world revolution with varying degrees of inten- 
sity. It was effective during the early years, when communist groups 
actually seized power for brief periods in Hungary and Germany. 
The last major offensive was in China from 1924 to 1927, ending 
with the expulsion of the Russian military and political advisers. 
Following the party’s rejection in 1927 of Trotsky’s thesis of “perma- 
nent revolution,” the propagation of world revolution was held in 
abeyance. The Seventh Comintern Congress in 1935 voted to com- 
promise with democracies, and passed the celebrated resolution to 
co-operate everywhere with all political groups opposed to fascism 
and war. The resulting “united front” had some political success in 
France and Spain, but also stiffened the nazi-fascist reaction. The 
bolshevik prediction that the world would be transformed from 
vertical state divisions into the broad horizontal lines of interna- 
tional class cleavage seems as remote as ever. Nevertheless, a new 
offensive for revolution in given areas, as part of the bolshevik 
defense, would be a logical sequel to the reverse at Munich. 

Finally, the bolsheviks have used diplomacy as part of their 
defense system. During the period 'of military communism, when 
war between the socialist and capitalist camps was envisaged, the 
treaty relations of Soviet Russia were confined to the limitrophe states 
(formerly part of the Tsarist Empire) and friendly neighbors on the 
Asiatic border. The quarantine was broken by the Russian need 
for foreign capital, and the desire of both camps for trade, leading 
to trade agreements and bilateral non-aggression pacts. But the 
question of the role Soviet Russia should play in world affairs pro- 
duced a violent schism within the party. Trotsky’s position was that 
industrialization was impossible without exploitation of the peasants 
(agriculture to feed industry) and security was impossible without 
the promotion of revolutions elsewhere. Stalin’s program was to take 
the peasants into partnership, and to build “socialism in one country 
first.” The issue was decided, for the time, by the expulsion of Trotsky 
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from the party in 1927. The corollary of Stalin’s policy was “peaceful 
coexistence and friendly collaboration with capitalist states,” which 
became the keynote of the involvement of Soviet Russia in western 
Europe via entrance into the League, 1934, and the defensive alliances 
with France and Czechoslovakia in 1935. The many striking triumphs 
of soviet diplomacy have been due to the caliber of soviet emissaries 
abroad, especially Litvinov who captured the only laurels at the 
London Economic Conference in 1933, and assumed a dominant role 
in such readjustments as the Montreux Convention of 1936. During 
the crisis preceding Munich, Litvinov was the one statesman of a 
major power to give wholehearted support to collective security. His 
startling speech before the Assembly of the League, September 21, 
1938, closed with this paragraph: 

The Soviet Government takes pride in the fact that it has not 
acceded to such a policy (e.g., the proposed mutilation of Czecho- 
slovakia) and has invariably pursued the principles set forth by the 
League of Nations, which were approved by almost every nation 
of the world; nor has it any intention of abandoning them in the 
future, being convinced that in the present conditions it is impos- 
sible otherwise to safeguard a ge nuine peace and a genuine inter- 
national justice. It calls upon other governments likewise to return 
tothis policy. 

Questions of Internal Strength. There was a steady increase in the 
internal power of bolshevism from 1921 to 1934. This may be indi- 
cated by the achievement of revolutionary objectives in terms of 
predominant problems at different periods. 

1917-1921. The conquest of Russia and the civil war determined the 
conditions of the isolation. Russia was weak, an outcast. 
1921-1928. The rehabilitation of economic life dictated the bolshevik 
search for a modus vivendi with capitalism. Foreign relations 
were made possible by the new economic policy, and a general 
softening of the regime. Russia entered the family of nations. 
1928-1934. The economic reconstruction of the country through 
a prospected series of five-year plans made necessary the policy 
of “peaceful coexistence” with capitalist sources of equipment. 
Soviet Russia attained a stams equal to that of other great powers 
and became a coimter-weight in the European balance of power. 
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1934-1938. Political reconstruction was begun by Stalin to root out 
the evils of the bureaucracy which had crystallized in the soviet 
system. The term itself covers a multitude of changes, from the 
new constitution, 1936, to the ruthless purging of the government 
apparatus, the army and navy, and the diplomatic service. The 
great economic projects supervised by the G.P.U. (State Political 
Administration, now merged with the Commissariat of Internal 
Affairs) indicate an increase in forced labor. The trials of the 
“old” bolsheviks betrayed intensified fears of treason. The almost 
balmy atmosphere of 1934 changed to one of widespread sus- 
picion and dread of the terror. It seemed as though bolshevism 
reached the stage of “socialism victorious” only to turn inward 
in a process of self-devouring. Foreigners were forced to leave 
Russia in large numbers, and visas became difficult to obtain. 
Foreign relations entered a phase of vaguely defined distrust on 
all sides. 

Such terror conditions, however necessary to the revolutionary 
goals, make the measurement of Russia’s internal strength impossible. 
Certain indexes of production (e.g., steel, 16,000,000 tons) continue 
to mount. But planning in general has developed major defects. In 
1938 the goods famine reappeared, and even the food supply was 
inadequate because of faulty distribution. By raising prices in order 
to pay for armaments the state becomes a reluctant profiteer. But the 
question of strength concerns the loyalty of soviet citizens as well as 
economic output. It is no longer true to say that the purge reaches 
only the bureaucrats; all layers of the population have felt the lash 
of investigation. The causes of the purge are ascribed in Moscow to 
the incompetence of the bureaucracy, to the overrapid tempo of 
industrialization for which technical cadres could not be trained 
fast enough, to the wrecking activities of Russians in the pay of 
foreign states, and to incipient opposition to Stalin’s dictatorship. 
Any, or all, of these suggested causes would not solve the mystery. 
The question remains open whether the regime is strengthened or 
weakened as a result. 

One historical aspect is highly significant. As a result of the heavy 
casualties among adults during the World War, the Civil War, the 
famine and epidemics, and the many forms of liquidation since the 
revolution began, Soviet Russia enters its third decade as an extremely 
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youthful regime. Only a fragment of the 1937 census was published, 
but from the few figures given one estimates that two thirds of the 
total population (170,000,000) belong to the post-revolution genera- 
tion. That means more than one hundred million living persons 
were born since 1917, or were in primary schools at the time, and are 
therefore without personal memories of a pre-bolshevik existence. 
In sacrificing talent and experience, Stalin has shifted his rel i ance for 
support to youth. Youth continues to be amenable, loyal, and un- 
predictable. Given five more years of peace, Soviet Russia should be 
even stronger than she was claimed to be at the peak of 1934. 

Possible Changes tn Russia’s Defense to the West. The condition 
of mercurial disequilibrium introduced into Europe by the Munich 
Agreement imposes upon the bolsheviks the task of mending their 
western fences. For th e firs t tinae since the P oli sh incursion to Kiev 
i n IQ20 the thr e at of invasion enters practical politics. T he Russian 
military preparations include the creation of a No Man’s Land, 100 
miles wide, along the border. But in the diplomatic defense, bolshevik 
intentions are not yet revealed. Three possible changes may here be 
suggested: (i) An arrangement with Germany; (2) Reconstruction 
of the Eastern barrier to Germany; (3) Definite withdrawal from 
the European scene. Consideration of these must of necessity be 
speculative. 

An Arrangement with Germany. The antagonism between bol- 
shevik and national socialist ideologies has given rise to a prevalent 
assumption that Russia and Germany are natural enemies. The 
reverse is true. From the time of Frederick the Great to Bismarck 
the po litical and economic relation s between i-be t.wn countries were 
fnendlv. Bis marck’s polie y of keeping the “ wire open to St. Peters- 
burg " was thrown overSc^d by Kaiser WilKelm when he came to 
the throne in 1890. The immediate result was the Franco-Russian 
Alliance of 1893, the nucleus of the Triple Entente which brought 
about the downfall of the Kaiser in 1918. 

After the World War and the annulment of the Treaty of Brest- 
Litovsk, Germany and Russia were drawn together by a common 
cause as the outcasts of Europe. They cemented this return to the old. 
friendship by the Treaty of Rapall o. i022~A n unpublished, s^et 
protocol to that treaty is considered to have been the basis for the 
subsequent military co-operation. German staff officers trained the 
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Red Army, and German tcchmcians acted as consultants in the new 
soviet war industries. Much of Germany’s leftover war equipment 
was shipped to Russia. The trade treaty of 1925 assured Germany of 
the bulk of soviet foreign trade and concessions. For more than a 
decade, German spokesmen insisted that Germany must be consid- 
ered as the clearing house of Russia’s relations with the West. At that 
time, the bolsheviks considered the League a “bandit” organization, 
and tried to prevent Germany from joining it. They also tried to 
prevent Germany’s signature of the Locarno Treaty. To compensate 
Eor making peace with the League powers, Germany concluded the 
Treaty of Friendship with Russia, April 24, 1926. According to the 
terms of this document Germany and Russia are pledged to main- 
tain neutrality if either one is attacked by a third party, and not to 
join any economic coalition or boycott directed against one or the 
other. This treaty was renewed by the Nazi Government March 5, 
1933, without a fixed date of expiration. Legally, it is still in force. 

As the Kaiser broke the old bond with Russia in 1890, so Hitler 
broke the Rapallo bond in 1933. The Soviet Government attempted, 
for a time, to keep the economic ties, but subsequently refused the 
nazi offers of credit. Hitler needed the bogeyman of communism 
first to gain political power within Germany and later as a European 
menace necessary to force through revision of the Versailles Treaty. 
The frequent pronunciamentos from Berlin left »o doubt that the 
nazis intended in due course to expand to the raw materials and 
food areas of Ukraine. As noted above, Barthou’s plan for a security 
system in eastern Europe led only to Russia’s membership in the 
League, and the treaties of mutual assistance with France and 
Czechoslovakia. The first Franco-Russian Alliance led to the World 
War; the second led to the Munich Agreement which has the eflfect 
of removing Russian influence from western Europe. 

With such scrambling of partners it may not be unrealistic to 
inquire if Russia’s solution of the present dilemma may not be an 
attempt to revive the Rapallo policy. Certain factors lend logic to 
such speculations. 

Economically the two countries complement each other. As a 
supply of food and raw materials Russia is unrivaled. Germany is 
likewise unrivaled in surplus, trained man power, in technicians, 
scientists, and other specialists needed by Russia. There is a tradition 
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of profitable partnership between the two peoples not unlike that of 
Britain and America in the nineteenth century when the capital 
and brains of the mother country developed American frontiers. 
Before 1914, Germans supervised Russian industries, landed estates, 
and many commercial enterprises. The industrialists and business 
leaders of Germany have consistently demanded a return to, the 
dose economic relations. They may, one day, be heard. 

The military collaboration during the Rapallo period also was 
/ery intimate. Germany was disarmed in fulfillment of the Versailles 
Treaty and sought to build a military base in the hinterland, in 
Russia. The officers of the Red Army were schooled in German 
military technique. One interpretation of the deterioration of rela- 
ions in 1937-1938 is that the leaders of both the Reichswehr and the 
Red Army desired resumption of their formerly close relations, in 
apposition to the policies of their respective governments. But in 
iach instance the political branch triumphed. Eight Russian generals 
ivere court-martialed and shot, June, 1937. The German high 
:ommand was replaced, February, 1938. Although the connection 
aetween these events may be tenuous, it is suggested that the hostility 
aetween the nazis and the bolsheviks does not extend to their 
irmies. 

Also from the point of view of Russian strategy, an arrangement 
A^ith Germany, guaranteeing Russia’s western frontier for a quid 
tn-o quo, would relieve the strain of preparation on two fronts and 
aermit soviet concentration on development of the East. 

These factors favor a return to the Rapallo^ policy. Unfavorable 
ractors are also apparent. Ideologically the two regimes are opposed. 
They differ fundamentally on the race question. Socialization of 
property is complete in Russia, and only partiaTin Germany. Soviet 
Russia is non-expansionist. But, in both, state power is supreme. 
Both deny the rights of the individual inherent in democracy. Each 
one could turn ofi its hostile propaganda against the other if a new 
direction so demanded. The radio war between them has, at times, 
the character of fanfare. In a word, the ideological gulf could be 
bridged without much jar to either system, for the sake of red politi\. 

A more serious obstacle is the intent of Hitler in regard to his 
ultimate objective in the East. The key to his strategy appears to be 
the Ruthenian base within the “vassal” state of Czecho-Slovakia. Hit- 
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ler prevented the partition of Ruthenia by Poland and Hungary, and 
thus has a claim on its future. Ruthenia is a backdoor entrance to 
the Carpathian region to which Poland has transferred important 
war industries. Despite the German-Polish agreement of 1934 to 
respect the Corridor for ten years, Poland’s position has become 
extremely precarious. The propaganda campaign has already begun 
and the Poles have reason to fear they will be the next victims. 
Ruthenia also is the springboard from which to launch a project 
of an independent Ukrainian state in fulfillment of the annulled 
Treaty of Brest Litovsk. The separatist sentiment in Soviet Ukraina 
has been nourished by constant propaganda from Ukrainian organi- 
zations in exile. A reshufiEling of boundaries, to incorporate Soviet 
Ukraina with Ruthenia and southeastern Poland would unite the 
44,000,000 Ukrainian people. The self-determination principle would 
again recoil on the mapmakers of 1919. An Ukrainian state, under 
such conditions, would be subservient to Berlin. That contingency 
would imply, of course, a nazi intention to maintain the independence 
of a Poland reduced in size as Czechoslovakia was reduced and a 
determination to make war on Soviet Russia. The opposite contin- 
gency is the possible enforcement of the Reichswehr’s policy of 
alliance with Soviet Russia which, in time, could have as a result the 
partitioning of Poland in the process of remaking military empires. 
P oland continues to be the key to German-Russian relations. These 
potentials are no longer speculative. Minority groups are openly 
declaring their intentions and'miHtary strategists in Europe are 
discussing its eventualities. Since the shock of Munich even the most 
extreme possibilities must be given consideration. 

Reconstruction of t he Eastern Barrier to Germany., A second 
m^od would be an attempt to re-establish an eastern barrier to 
German expansion. The loss of Czechoslovakia removed the only 
defensible, mili tary terrain. But a barrier of resistance in the small 
states would require the support of Italy. That in turn would mean 
pay ing Italy a price for weakening the Rome-Berlin axis (Savoy, 
Nice, Tunisia, shares in the Suez Canal), a price only Britain and 
France can pay. But even if Britain and France were able to appease 
Italy, it cannot be presumed that Britain would be any less reluctant 
than in the past to co-operate with Soviet Russia. When the nazi 
exploitation of eastern Europe begins in earnest it is likely that 
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Poland, Hungary, and Rumania will seek support from both Russia 
and the democracies. But short of restoring collective security it is 
difiEcult to envisage the rebuilding of the barrier. 

Complete Withdrawal from Europe. A third method open to 
the bolsheviks is complete withdrawal from European affairs, shift- 
ing their defense from diplomacy to intense propaganda for revo- 
lutions in European states. But self-imposed isolation is unlikely. 
Britain and France have carried the appeasement policy forward to 
their no-war pacts with Germany. In time, that policy might lead 
to British and French acquiescent membership in an enlarged 
Rome-Berlin-Tokyo combine. To the bolsheviks such an outcome of 
Munich would revive the nightmare of intervention by the Western 
powers. If for no other purpose soviet statesmen must continue 
diplomatic activity in western Europe to prevent, as far as possible, 
a situation in which further appeasements shall be at Russia’s ex- 
pense. Litvinov is therefore to be taken seriously in announcing 
Russia’s intention of clinging to collective security and the platform 
at Geneva. 


Conclusion 

The reverse to soviet diplomacy at Munich does not alter the fixed 
objective of soviet foreign pohcy— peace and security while building 
socialism. Nevertheless, changes in the strategy of bolshevik defenses 
are to be expected in consequence. The internal trend of the soviet 
system is summed up in the phra^: “back to Marxist principles.” 
rin foreign relations, soviet policy will be dictated by changes in the 
constellation of the powers. The questions raised include the follow- 
ing: Will the bolsheviks revert to intensive propaganda for revolu- 
tion abroad? Will they come to terms with an aggressive Germany? 
Will they attempt to rebuild the buffer zone of resistance between 
Russia and Germany ? Will they be forced to withdraw from Europe ? 
'No precise answers to these questions can be given. What seems most 
probable is that the bolsheviks will await the unfolding of the ap- 
peasement policy, meanwhile maintaining their foothold in Geneva. 

While repairing its defenses to the west, Soviet Russia will accel- 
erate her eastward orientation. From the point of view of the social 
revolution, European Russia is the matrix area, and Asiatic Russia 
the field of expansion into which the developed energy can flow. The 
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industrial citadel of the Soviet Union is destined to be east of the 
Urals, on the site of the richest raw materials, where vital centers 
are being constructed far from enemy air bombers. The Russians 
have three main lines for the delivery of power to the Pacific: 
through the northern Sea Route; along the trunk line of the Trans- 
Siberian Railway, which is the metal-fuel axis of the continent; and 
through the friendly states on the southern border, including the 
client areas of the nomadlands of old China. The bolsheviks are 
building in Asia something which never existed before, a true 
Hyperborean civilization, in which the conquest of nature on a 
gigantic scale staggers the imagination. New objectives appear, such 
as aid to the Chinese revolution, now accessible via the motor roads 
from the Turk-Sib Railway to Szechuen. Even though Japan may 
contest the soviet mission of tutelage over backward Asiatic peoples, 
the future of the Russian revolution lies in the development of the 
continent of Asia. 
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JAPAN’S PACIFIC POWER 
William W. Locl^wood, Jr. 

Introduction 

A half century ago it would have required no keen gift of 
prophecy to foretell that the “invasion” of the Far East by the 
Western world would have momentous consequences for all con- 
cerned. Clearly foreshadowed also was the likelihood that those 
consequences would sooner or later involve sharp international con- 
flict, and that the conflict would center around imperialist efforts 
to dominate China. Few observers foresaw, however, that when the 
climax came it would be Japan, now a world power of first rank, 
who would make the desperate bid for continental hegemony. Few 
would have believed that when the Chinese people at last roused 
themselves to determined resistance it would be their island neigh- 
bors of the Orient, and not the Western peoples, who directly 
threatened their survival as an independent nation. 

Yet this was the road taken by Ear Eastern events in the 1930’s. 
The explanation is rooted in the circumstances attending the 
emergence of Japan as a great industrial and military power. Any 
solution of the problem of peace in the Far East today is conditional 
upon relieving the pressures and strains which have made Japan an 
increasingly disruptive factor in the political and economic equilib- 
rium of the Pacific area. 

The prospect that this end would be peacefully accomplished 
faded rapidly after 1931, when the Japanese army struck in Man- 
churia. With the fresh outbreak of hostilities in north China in 1937, 
it reached the vanishing point. For by this time the Chinese people 
were thoroughly aroused over the progressive loss of territories which 
had taken place in the preceding six years. A rising spirit of na- 
tionalism was rapidly forging a united front where there had recently 
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been bitter civil strife and defeatism. In Japan, moreover, the mo- 
mentum of advance could not be halted, once the armies were again 
in motion. For the military rulers of Japan, in fact, there could be no 
turning back. Whether confident of the final outcome or not, they 
dared not face the consequences of such action for Japan’s economic 
and strategic program in China or for the stability of her political 
and social structure at home. As a result the spreading conflict soon 
took on the characteristics of a life-and-death struggle — the first 
great war of the Far East in modern times. 

Sino-Japanese Hostilities 

The Bac]{ground in China. The explosion long in preparation in 
the Far East was delayed until the year 1937 only because the 
Chinese were slow acquiring the will and the means to defend their 
national independence. The aggression of Japan in China is no new 
phenomenon, but it is only recently that it met with the stiffened 
resistance which was bound to lead to war if the Japanese militarists 
refused to heed the warning. At a later point we shall have occasion 
to analyze the basic forces which have impelled modern Japan along 
the path of military conquest. Their true significance will be more 
apparent, however, if we first examine the broad setting in which 
these forces have operated and the position in which Japan finds 
herself today. , 

Under the old Manchu Dynasty, China was helpless to resist the 
foreign encroachments which peduced her step by step to the status 
of a semi-colonial country. Her political and economic order was 
decadent, and all the signs pointed to another of those dynastic 
upheavals and readjustments which had characterized the long cycle 
of Chinese history. This time, however, new influences from the 
West had undermined not only the authority of the Manchu rulers 
but the whole social system. The revolution of 1911 was followed by 
fifteen years of political and economic anarchy, in which regional 
warlords, semi-feudal relics of the ancien regime, contended for 
power behind a facade of republican government. 

Meanwhile the foreign powers either rested on their previously 
acquired special privileges, or, as in the case of Japan from 1915 to 
1919, sought to extend them. The Nine-Power Treaty signed at 
Washington in 1922 represented a collective effort to assure the 
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Open Door and the integrity of China for the future, but little 
headway could be made at that time with proposals to do away 
with the whole existing system of foreign concessions and settle- 
ments, extra-territoriality, tariff controls, and so forth. A new equilib- 
rium was established in the Pacific, however, and with the growth 
of liberal influence in Japan it was hoped that the unsettled basic 
issues might be peacefully adjusted. 

The rising tide of Chinese nationalism in the post-War decade 
seemed to signalize the beginning of a new day. Under the leadership 
of the Kuomintang (Nationalist Party) and with the participation of 
the Chinese Communist Party and the aid of skilled Russian advisers, 
the nationalist movement swept up from Canton to the Yangtse 
Valley in 1926-1927, rallying popular support under the famous 
slogans of nationalism, democracy, and improvement of the peoples’ 
livelihood. The foreign powers were thrown on the defensive and 
subsequently entered upon negotiations looking to the gradual 
revision of the “unequal treaties.” Even in Japan the challenge was 
met with what seems in retrospect to have been moderation. 

At the crest of the nationalist movement, in April, 1927, however, 
the Kuomintang split between the right-wing forces under Chiang 
Kai-shek and the left-wing forces, among whom the communists 
were most militant. There followed almost a decade of savage civil 
war. The newly established Nanking government, representing the 
landlord-militarist class and the newer commercial elements of the 
treaty-port areas, sought repeatedly to exterminate the communists 
who now entrenched themselves in south-central China. Successive 
campaigns failed to achieve this end, largely because of the peasant 
support enjoyed by the Red Armies. In 1934, however, increasing 
military and economic pressure on the Chinese soviet areas precipi- 
tated the famous 600-mile trek of the communist forces to north- 
west China. Here they re-established themselves in a position later 
to have great strategic significance in the hostilities with Japan. 
Meanwhile civil war, flood and famine, banditry, and world de- 
pression wrecked havoc on the Chinese countryside, spreading eco- 
nomic distress which the reconstmction program of the National 
Government did litde to alleviate. 

This was the setting in which Japan launched her campaign in 
Manchuria and later in north China. The increasing truculence of 
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nationalist China respecting foreign privilege had created alarm in 
Japanese military and business circles, and the descent of world de- 
pression created an internal social situation in Japan in which the 
army could again take matters into its own hands. Manchuria was 
seized in 1931-1932 and reorganized as the new state of Manchoukuo, 
under complete Japanese domination. Ensuing years brought the 
steady extension of Japanese diplomatic intrigue, military pressure, 
and occupation of Jehol, Chahar, Hopei, and adjacent provinces of 
north China. 

From 1931-1936 the National Government under Chiang Kai-shek 
dealt with the problem of Japanese aggression chiefly through diplo- 
matic negotiations and appeals for aid to the foreign powers. Mean- 
while it sought to strengthen itself through administrative and 
financial reform and the military imification of the country. It was 
reluctant, however, to oppose military force to Japanese encroach- 
ment. Yielding to Japanese demands, it even rigidly repressed anti- 
Japanese agitation among the people. 

This policy of acquiescence was officially justified on the grounds 
that war might yet be avoided and that, in any case, China was not 
to fight. The aim was first to unify the country imder the National 
Government. Critics of the policy charged, however, that China’s 
potential power to resist was being steadily undermined by Japanese 
aggression and^at the ruling group at Nanking was absorbed in 
stamping out internal social revolt even at the price of Japanese 
domination in China. In any* event, military action against com- 
munism was largely unsuccessful because the economic burdens 
which it imposed on the peasantry merely spread the area of social 
unrest. Meanwhile, public opinion became increasingly impatient 
with the dilatory tactics of the government in the face of continuing 
Japanese encroachment. 

This period of civil war and confusion reached a climax with the 
S ian incident of December, 1936. The detention of General Chiang 
by the young officers of the (Chinese) northeastern army and his 
subsequent release brought dramatically to light the strength of the 
demand both in the army and among the public that the National 
Government and the communists join forces in frontal opposition to 
further Japanese encroachment. Not until the Sian incident, more- 
over, was General Chiang convinced that the communists were 
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sincere in their offer to subordinate revolutionary agrarian change 
to the establishment of a national united front against Japan. In- 
creasingly, with the persistence of Japanese pressure in north China, 
such a policy came to be championed by diverse elements from all 
walks of Chinese life. Anti-Japanese sentiment, the creation of long 
years of humiliation, shifted from smoldering resentment to a de- 
mand for action. The National Government, as a result, was forced 
in the direction of uncompromising resistance to further Japanese 
demands. Japan’s military leaders, however, greatly underestimated 
this change in China’s national temper. Thus, when the crisis came 
in the summer of 1937, China soon became the battleground of vast, 
contending armies. 

The Course of Hostilities. It was only with the lapse of some 
months of hostilities that the magnitude of the task which Japan 
had undertaken became fully apparent. In the earlier seizure of 
Manchuria and in the undermining of Chinese authority in near-by 
provinces the Japanese army had met with no effective military re- 
sistance. Similarly, after the Lukouchiao incident in July, 1937, the 
Japanese forces pouring into north China were easily able to dis- 
lodge the Chinese armies from the Peiping-Tientsin area and to 
drive far down the Peiping-Hankow and Tientsin-Pukow railways, 
the two trunk lines which link that area with the Yangtse Valley. At 
Shanghai, however, and later at Hsuchow they encountered stub- 
born opposition. Although massed Chinese resistance was gradually 
cleared from the lower Yangtse Valley following the fall of Nan- 
king in December, 1937, and although the campaign moved slowly 
up the Yangtse River toward Hankow in the summer of 1938, the 
Japanese advance was now bitterly contested at every foot and it was 
apparent that the problem still facing Japan was of prodigious pro- 
portions. 

This problem was political and economic, as well as military in 
the strict sense. After fifteen months of fighting the Japanese cam- 
paign had spread over the greater part of China north of the Yangtse. 
The occupied areas claimed as under the control of Japanese armies 
included many of the chief commercial and industrial centers of 
China, a large part of China’s mineral resources, and as much as a 
quarter of China’s population. Chinese resistance was thrown back 
mainly on the interior provinces of western and southern China. 
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Here the Chinese armies continued only with difl&culty to procure 
foreign munitions through the port of Hongkong and across China’s 
land frontiers. Yet the popular will to resist appeared stronger than 
ever. The National Government under Chiang Kai-shek was moving 
steadily to a more compromising position as defeatist elements were 
eliminated, and as left-wing groups, always leaders in the united- 
front movement, strengthened their influence. In the occupied areas 
the Japanese were experiencing the greatest difficulty in finding any 
responsible and influential Chinese to head up puppet regimes. Most 
important of all, the Chinese guerilla campaign behmd the Japanese 
lines expanded in organization and scope, harassing the far-flung 
Japanese armies with growing effectiveness. 

In 1938 this latter type of resistance was becoming the thorniest 
problem for the Japanese army in the field. After a year of hostilities, 
and with a million men under arms on the continent, the effective 
control of the Japanese forces even in north China extended hardly 
five miles from the railway garrisons. Elsewhere throughout this 
immense territory there was at first chaos, and then the rapid or- 
ganization of local Chinese regimes which delivered incessant and 
concerted attacks upon isolated Japanese units and supply bases. 
Led by the Eighth Route Army, formerly the Chinese Red Army 
and now a co-operating unit of the central government forces, this 
movement behind the Japanese lines embodied the strategy and 
tactics so successfully employed by the Chinese communists in re- 
sisting the Nanking armies from 1929 to 1934. Its essential elements 
were economic and social reform for the impoverished peasantry, 
political propaganda to stir up patriotic fervor, and the technique 
of mobile guerilla warfare. In itself a most formidable obstacle to 
any Japanese eflort at pacification and consolidation, it threatened 
to be the nemesis of the Japanese army as long as the central govern- 
ment armies continued to engage the Japanese forces on the war 
fronts. 

War Economy in Japan. The final outcome in this struggle, how- 
ever, was not being determined solely by events in China. If China’s 
will to resist was one element in the equation, another was the 
ability of Japan to endure the strain imposed by a prolonged war. 
Unlike China, Japan has for a half century made rapid strides in 
modern industry and finance. Moreover, although her natural ad- 
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vantages in world competition have been in textiles and other light 
industries, her statesmen for decades have fostered the development 
of iron and steel, shipbuilding, chemicals, machinery, and other in- 
dustries essential for war purposes. 

From 1931 to 1937 this industrialization proceeded at an acceler- 
ated pace, stimulated on the one hand by the external depreciation 
of the yen and on the other by more direct encouragements at home. 
The latter took the form of armament expenditures and the foster- 
ing of industrial development in Manchuria — ^both on a huge scale. 
By 1937, accordingly, Japan had progressed far towards self-suffi- 
ciency in munitions and metallurgical industries as well as in the 
production of foodstuffs. Moreover, the financial strain imposed by 
successive government deficits had been partially compensated, so 
far as the national economy was concerned, by a marked expansion 
of industrial production. It was minimized further by the steady 
tightening of state control over finance and industry. 

The economic burden of pre-W ar days, however, was small com- 
pared to that presented by the outbreak of large-scale hostilities in 
1937. Chinese hopes of victory, in fact, were pinned largely on the 
belief that the Japanese economy would eventually crack under the 
strain. Government expenditures budgeted for the year 1938-1939 
exceeded half Japan’s national income, and this inflationary spending 
brought rising prices and a deterioration in the qualify of goods. But 
it was in the realm of foreign trade that the pinch was most severe. 
Japan’s poverty in natural resources necessitates imports of most 
of her key raw materials, including especially oil, cotton, iron, steel, 
wool, rubber, nickel, and other non-ferrous metals. In addition, she 
is still unable fully to satisfy at home her demands for machinery 
and equipment. The first year of hostilities witnessed the exhaustion 
of most of her gold and credit resources and an alarming slump in 
exports. Drastic restrictions upon the consumption of imports paral- 
leled the rapid spread of state control through all phases of financial, 
industrial, and commercial activity as the government fashioned the 
strait jacket of war economy. There was little reason to suppose that 
Japan could not fight a long war; but it was apparent also that the 
sacrifice in the people’s standard of living would be enormous and 
the problems of post-war readjustment of a most critical character. 

Totalitarianism in economic life was merely one aspect of intensi- 
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fied military dictatorship. Indeed, the reaction away from represent- 
ative government outran even the retreat from laissez faire. Prior 
to 1931 the Japanese state, while it continued to retain strong ele- 
ments of the old feudal regime, was nevertheless evolving in the 
direction of responsible parliamentary rule. During the post-War 
decade the Diet, representing chiefly the business classes, asserted it- 
self with growing success against the military and bureaucratic 
cliques around the emperor. With the adoption of universal man- 
hood suffrage in 1935, the proletariat also became increasingly articu- 
late. The Manchurian incident, however, led to the overthrow of 
the liberal cabinet of Premier Wakatsuki, leader of the majority 
party in the lower house of the Diet. It was succeeded by cabinets 
from which political party representatives were increasingly excluded 
and which followed somewhat erratically the path leading to totali- 
tarianism under military-fascist auspices. The concomitants were 
aggressive nationalism in external affairs and increasing political and 
economic regimentation at home. 

Latent popular opposition to this trend appeared at times during 
these years. It was on the increase prior to the military uprising in 
Tokyo on February 26, 1936, an attempted coup in which a number 
of Japan’s statesmen again fell victims to army extremists. Again in 
the spring of 1937 it was one factor in inducing certain elements in 
the army to force the issue in China. Substantial sections of the 
business community were increasingly apprehensive over the mount- 
ing national debt and the reckless course of foreign policy. Even 
more alarming was the spread of state control under the plea of a 
national emergency. The prolonged distress of millions of peasants 
and the decline of real wages in industry also made it clear that 
Japanese militarism was only aggravating the economic plight of 
the masses. 

The keys to power under the emperor, however, were in the hands 
of Japan’s military leaders and of those bureaucrats, industrialists, 
and landowners closely allied with them. The flow of orders to the 
munitions and metallurgical industries created new and powerful 
vested interests in the continuation of military expansion. Moreover, 
Japan’s deep-seated tradition of state loyalty, especially in time of 
crisis, was a potent ally of the status quo at home. Operating through 
a system of pervasive state control, including the regimentation of 
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public opinion, it made possible a unity of national effort and the 
acceptance of great economic sacrifices. A year of hostilities fore- 
shadowed grinding burdens for the people as a whole; but it also 
revealed how successfully the leaders of Japan could command the 
disciplined support of the nation in time of national emergency. 

Japan versus the West. It was inevitable that Japan’s bid for su- 
premacy in China should place a severe strain upon her relations 
with the other foreign Powers. Until recent years, in fact, Japan’s 
major antagonists on the Continent were the western Powers. In 
1895, when this Oriental upstart emerged victorious from a war 
with China, it was Germany, Russia, and France who forced her to 
disgorge her most precious spoils — ^the Liaotung Peninsula of south 
Manchuria. A decade later Japan obtained this foothold in Man- 
churia and later Korea, not by warring on China but on Russia. Still 
later at the Washington Conference, it was primarily the foreign 
Powers who induced Japan to consent to the return of Shantung, 
seized from German hands during the World War, and to sign the 
Nine-Power Treaty pledging respect for the Open Door and the 
territorial and administrative integrity of China. Only in the past 
fifteen years has Chinese nationalism taken its place as the foremost 
obstacle to Japanese supremacy in east Asia. Even then the oppo- 
sition of the Powers to further Japanese encroachments has been a 
factor which no Japanese statesman could afford to ignore. 

That opposition, however, has by no means been unified and 
elective. The reasons are apparent.. In 1931 and in ensuing years 
a great economic depression gripped the Western nations. It paved 
the way further for a mounting political crisis in Europe centering 
around the resurgence of Germany under Adolf Hitler. Moreover, 
the emergence of the Soviet Union as a potent factor in the post-War 
Far East raised the specter of communism in that area. This was more 
frightening to conservative elements of Britain, the United States, 
and France than even the aggression of Japan. Finally, since 1931 
as in previous years, America’s intensified isolationism vis-chvis 
Europe crippled any efforts to secure co-operative action with Eng- 
land and France in the Far East, and, in any case, the American 
people were absorbed in the internal economic and social problems 
of their New Deal. 

Taking advantage of these circumstances, Japan proceeded un- 
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deterred by threats and warnings. When the League of Nations and 
the United States finally concurred in condemmng Japan as an 
aggressor in February, 1933, she deserted the Geneva body. Oppo- 
sition to Western efforts to extend technical and financial aid in 
Chinese reconstruction was asserted semi-officially in a Japanese 
“Monroe Doctrine” a year later. Subsequendy the continued refusal 
of the Powers (except Germany and Italy) to recognize Man- 
choukuo, the Japanese puppet state, failed to prevent the consoli- 
dation of Japan’s position in that area or the progressive exclusion 
of foreign economic interests. Again, naval limitation in the Pacific 
under the Washington and London treaties was terminated in 1936 
when Japan insisted on naval parity with the United States and 
Great Britain in place of the former ratio of inferiority to which her 
admirals had always objected. Thus, even before the outbreak of 
hostilities in China in 1937, Japan had moved into a position of 
increasing diplomatic isolation. Nor was this counteracted ade- 
quately in 1936-1937 by her entrance into an “anti-communist” pact 
with Germany and Italy. That alignment signified chiefly the nui- 
sance value which each of these rebels against the stams quo had for 
the others. 

As the war proceeded in 1937-1938, Japan’s diplomatic position 
became increasingly strained. Relations with the Soviet Union, in 
fact, neared the J^reaking point at one time and war was freely pre- 
dicted. The Japanese conquest of Manchuria had been the signal for 
feverish defense preparations in. the soviet Far East. In the Soviet 
Union, and among many observers elsewhere, it was believed that 
Japanese aggression in north China was merely the prelude to an 
onslaught against soviet territory. For years, too, the threat of com- 
munism in China was played up in Japan as a prime justification for 
Japanese intervention — an argument which was advanced with in- 
creasing shrillness as soviet munitions and technicians came to the 
aid of the Chinese armies in 1938. Thus the fifty-year-old hostility 
between Japan and Russia continued, although in altered form, as 
in recent years the soviet regime has been strictly on the defensive 
and increasingly well equipped to resist invasion. 

The new freedom of Japan to disregard the interests of Great 
Britain and the United States in the Far East reflected a shift, tem- 
porarily at least, in the balance of power in this area. Not only was 
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Western opposition divided and distracted, as noted above, but in 
addition Japan had now come of age as an industrial and military 
power. Screening the coast of Asia from Siberia to the Equator, the 
islands of Japan were strategically almost impregnable to sea attack. 
Despite a naval building program launched in 1934, the United 
States navy was far too weak to challenge Japan’s naval supremacy 
in the western Pacific, thousands of miles from its home bases. And 
for Britain, the easternmost point of effective sea power was the 
great naval base at Singapore, which was now rushed to completion. 

Especially in the matter of foreign rights and interests in north 
China, Japan clearly held the whip hand after her armies overrun 
the territory. At Shanghai, stronghold of western trading interests, 
the foreign authorities were subject to severe pressure following the 
devastation of large areas and the crippling of commerce. In the 
south. Great Britain’s refusal to check the inflow of munitions to 
China through the British port of Hongkong became the subject 
of bitter protest in Japan. During the first year of hostilities, how- 
ever, the Japanese Government shrank from an open declaration 
of war on China, which would have permitted a legal blockade of 
war supplies passing through Hongkong. Nor was it prepared at 
that time to undertake a large-scale invasion of south China. Such 
action would have imposed a further strain upon the Japanese war 
machine, in addition to running the risk of entanglement with the 
Western Powers. In November, 1938, Japan replied to an American 
note of protest, that conditions had changed, the Nine-Power Pact 
was no longer applicable, and that the Open-Door Policy would be 
continued only if Japan held control — & proposed uniting of Amer- 
ican capital and Japanese administration. 

Japan’s disregard of Western interests, as a matter of fact, signi- 
fied a freedom of action in the Far East which would persist only 
so long as Great Britain, the United States, and the Soviet Union 
declined to intervene for one reason or another. To be sure, the 
darkening clouds in Europe diverted attention from the Far East, 
and, in addition, Japan derived an advantage from the fact that her 
claim to be a “bulwark against communism” gained her powerful 
friends abroad. In other respects, however, the underlying balance 
of power in the Far East moved steadily against her from 1934 on. 
Her bellicose foreign policy contributed powerfully to a world-wide 
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armament race in which such a poor nation could only be the loser 
in the end. Moreover, five years of costly development in Man- 
choukuo brought little or no economic benefit to the nation except 
as it increased somewhat Japan’s industrial self-suflSciency. Again, 
the campaign in China threatened to end in bankruptcy, or at least 
in the serious deterioration of the Japanese economy. Even assuming 
that north China could be pacified, and would present large oppor- 
tunities for Japanese economic activity, the realization of such am- 
bitions seemed dependent on securing the participation of foreign 
capital. Finally, the island empire was still extremely dependent on 
foreign trade, and especially on trade with the United States and the 
British Empire, which furnished her with as much as two thirds 
of her imported war materials in 1937. Thus, by 1938 Japan was by 
no means in a position to dictate the future course of events in China, 
and, in addition, there was grave question whether her foreign policy 
was not a betrayal of her real economic and political interest. 

Many Japanese, indeed, have always believed that the real eco- 
nomic future of Japan lay in international trade rather than im- 
perialistic adventure in Asia. The general rise of overseas tariffs and 
restrictions on Japanese goods after 1931, however, hardly bolstered 
this argument. Rather, it furnished a rationale for forceful empire 
building, either military expansion on the Continent under the 
aegis of the army; or naval expansion towards the rich colonial areas 
of southeastern Asia. Both programs have had their advocates in 
Japan. With the die now cast in* favor of the former, any considera- 
tion of the latter must at least be postponed. Only time will tell 
whether China will prove to be a springboard for further Japanese 
advance or a bottomless morass for the Japanese military machine. 
Present indications point to the latter. 

Roots of Japanese Expansionism 

National Fears and Ambitions. No picture of Japan in the modern 
world can be intelUgible without some understanding of the expan- 
sionist forces in Japanese society. The record of the past sixty years 
in the Far East shows a persistent, if somewhat erratic, tendency on 
the part of succeeding Japanese governments to extend the sphere 
of Japanese political control by territorial craquest and political and 
economic penetration. To appreciate the motivating forces back of 
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Japanese imperialism is to possess the key to much of the recent 
political history of the Far East. It also throws light on the condi- 
tions of future peace and stability in that area. 

Yet no question is more difficult to analyze, since it takes the 
student into a realm where the facts do not march irresistibly to a 
conclusion and where opinions are necessarily controversial. No 
simple generalization is adequate. Nevertheless, the principal forces 
can be usefully characterized, even though their relative importance 
IS not measurable in quantitative terms. 

First of all, it should be borne in mind that Japan entered the 
modern world at a time when Western imperialists were ruthlessly 
preying on a decadent Chinese empire. Japan herself narrowly 
escaped a similar fate. The knowledge of this danger gave a military 
aspect to the modernization of Japan from the middle of the nine- 
teenth century. Since that date the foreign policy of Japan has re- 
flected both fear and ambition for the position of Japan as a world 
power. Moreover, sensitivity of pride is a striking characteristic of 
the Japanese people — ^whether it appears in resentment over racial 
discrimination, over an inferior naval ratio, or over Chinese opinions 
that the Japanese are still a nation of barbarians. In a world of power 
politics, therefore, it is to be expected that Japan should seek pres- 
tige and power. Among the more chauvinistic elements in Japan, 
especially the army extremists, this takes the forni of vaulting am- 
bitions for imperial dominion in the Far East. With the remainder 
it reflects itself in fear for the political and social security of the 
island empire among its powerful neighbors — ^fears that are indus- 
triously played upon by the ruling minority. Whether conceived in 
offensive or defensive terms, in the minds of many of her leaders, 
Japan’s objectives in China are primarily strategic, and are economic 
only as economic gain may serve military ends. 

' Intertwined with the drive for political security, however, is also 
the drive for economic expansion. World attention has long been 
focused on the upward curve of Japanese population which followed 
the opening of Japan to Western influences. From 1872 to 1935 the 
population more than doubled, and is now mcreasmg at the rate of 
approximately 1,000,000 a year. Although the birth rate has been 
falling since 1920, the rate of increase today is still rapid. Even though 
the population should eventually stabilize itself, as present trends 
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suggest, there remains the problem of providmg for an increase of 
some 20,000,000 during the next generation. Japanese agriculture is 
already overcrowded, and requires urgendy to be relieved of its 
present numbers. With most of the rich lands of the world barred 
from Japanese migration, and with birth control no immediate 
remedy, however much it is needed, effective relief necessitates a 
program of rapid industrialization. For a nation like Japan, however, 
industrialization requires access to foreign resources and foreign 
markets. Foreign trade expansion, therefore, is implicit in any provi- 
sion for the growing population of Japan, to say nothing of raising 
the present standard of living. 

Japan’s overseas trade has, indeed, expanded rapidly in recent 
decades. Until lately her export trade centered very largely in the 
supply of raw silk to the American market and of cotton textiles and 
other consumer goods to Asiatic markets. In the latter field her 
cheap labor and improving techniques enabled her to make heavy 
inroads on markets formerly monopolized by the factories of Great 
Britain and other industrial nations of the West. With the collapse 
of the yen in 1931, following a prolonged decline of silk prices, 
there set in an unprecedented trade boom which proceeded uninter- 
ruptedly for five years. 

Currency depreciation, a low wage level reflecting the distress of 
the farm families^ from which industrial workers were drawn, and 
rapid improvements in industrial and business techniques — these 
were the principal factors. Japanese exports expanded in both volume 
and variety, penetrating rapidly into new markets of southeastern 
Asia, Africa, Latin America, and the British Dominions. The re- 
action abroad, however, was prompt and drastic. It took the form 
of an almost universal rise in trade restrictions which, although it 
left Japanese exports of manufactures well above the level of previous 
years, nevertheless appeared to set a limit to future expansion. Mean- 
while, Japanese trade in China stagnated under the influence of boy- 
cotts and political disturbance resulting primarily from Japanese 
military and diplomatic pressure. Only in Manchuria, where Japa- 
nese loans financed a huge industrialization program, and in north 
China, where an active smuggling trade in Japanese goods developed 
under the protecting wing of the Japanese army, were substantial 
trade gains recorded. 
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Japan’s crowded population and her lack of natural resources have 
thus provided a powerful impetus to industrialization and foreign 
trade. Inevitably they gave her a vital stake in foreign markets and 
raw materials, and particularly in the markets and resources of her 
huge continental neighbor. These considerations, it may be added, 
are commonly cited by apologists as justification for Japanese im- 
perialism, especially since the richest resources of overseas lands have 
already been appropriated by her industrial and political rivals. 

The question, however, is hardly so simple. First of all restric- 
tions on raw material exports from foreign covintries have been no 
appreciable barrier to Japanese purchases, although the possibility 
that they may become so promotes a feeling of insecurity in Japan. 
Secondly, although Japan must export to live, it may be added that 
mere expediency might have cautioned a less headlong assault on 
world markets than took place from 1932 to 1936. The redistribu- 
tion of markets, which might have been easily effected if undertaken 
at a moderate pace and in a period of general prosperity, was bound 
to bring forth a host of defensive measures abroad when concentrated 
in four or five depression years. Rather belatedly the Japanese Gov- 
ernment realized this, and instituted extensive measures for con- 
trolling the volume and price of exports. 

More important from the strictly economic viewpoint, Japan’s 
need for foreign trade does not justify, though it may help to ex- 
plain, her policy in China. In fact, the contrary is true. Economic 
expansion may be accomplished either by peaceful and non-political 
trade and investment, or by the extension of political control over 
new regions. Morals aside, it is a question of which promises the 
greater economic return. Japan has oscillated historically between 
the two courses of action, with a dominant tendency towards the 
latter. Today the die has been cast for a decisive attempt to subor- 
dinate large areas of China to Japanese control, but whether this 
serves any economic purpose at all in national terms depends upon 
whether the costs to Japan exceed the gains. 
vThe record to date affords little evidence that imperiahsm in 
China is a paying proposition. So great have been the costs of aggres- 
sion that the program has clearly lowered the general standard of 
living in Japan rather than raised it. The progress of the war in 
1937 and 1938 made this an even greater certainty for the future in 
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the minds of most observers, including many Japanese. Economically, 
Japan is following a downward curve, and the militarization of her 
economy is storing up enormous problems of post-war readjustment. 

This unfavorable judgment upon the economic aspects of Japan’s 
policy in China is based, it is true, upon the criterion of the standard 
of living. Possibly the conclusion will differ if one evaluates Japanese 
policy in terms of war potential, for the economics of national power 
takes in not only the size of the national income but also the degree 
of self-sufficiency in the essentials of war. The expansion of the 
Japanese Empire has brought within the boundaries of Japan’s polit- 
ical control new markets and resources. It is unlikely, however, 
that even the successful absorption of north China could relieve 
Japan of a high degree of dependence on distant, overseas territories. 
In any case, the costs of such self-sufficiency are enormous. Since mili- 
tary power is a function of wealth as well as of self-sufficiency, it is 
doubtful if Japan’s present Chinese policy is paying economic divi- 
dends even from a military point of view. 

If, then, we examine the record of Japan’s continental policy from 
1931 to 1938, it is difficult to escape the conclusion that she was 
farther than ever from realizing her announced political and eco- 
nomic objectives at the end of the period. If this be true, it is pri- 
marily traceable to her own course of action. Her aggression in 
Chma had precipitated a naval building race in -<^he Pacific and a 
great increase in soviet armament. In China it did more to advance 
the communist cause than any amount of soviet propaganda. At the 
same time it intensified the new nationalism of the Chinese to the 
point where long-standing antagonisms were thrust aside in a great 
people’s movement for reconstruction and for resistance to the for- 
eign invader. Bearing in mind the costs which all this has entailed, 
and the problems of readjustment in store, it appears that Japan’s 
leaders have plunged their patient and long-suffering people into 
a political and economic crisis of the first magnitude. 

Conflicting Interned Forces. The above paragraphs draw attention 
to certain basic factors in the international position of Japan. It 
would be quite inadequate, however, to attempt to explain Japanese 
expansionism solely in terms of national needs, fears, and ambitions, 
and without reference to group interests and attitudes within Japan 
which make up the complex of internal forces shaping foreign policy. 
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Much is heard of the national unity and solidarity of the Japanese 
people, of Japan as a uniquely planned and disciplined state. It is 
true that individualism has never reached the full expression charac- 
teristic of Western democracies. It is equally true, however, that 
Japan, like other countries, is a congeries of conflicting interests and 
that these interests bear unevenly on foreign policy because of great 
inequality in the distribution of power. The behavior of Japan in in- 
ternational relations naturally reflects this characteristic of the social 
and political organization of the country. Without some attention 
to these factors, as well as those detailed above, it is impossible to 
understand how a peace-loving people like the Japanese can so 
involve themselves in aggressive expansionism abroad. 

Until 1867 Japan was an agrarian nation governed by a feudal 
nobility who exercised their authority under the nominal authority 
of the emperor. The Restoration Movement which followed the 
coming of Admiral Perry in 1853 represented primarily the transfer 
of governing power to a new group of aristocrats and bureaucrats, 
together with the merchant and money-lender class whose rise in 
wealth and position had much to do with the overthrow of the old 
regime. In succeeding decades the Japanese Government under this 
compromise oligarchy proceeded energetically to the modernization 
of the country, especially with reference to the needs of a strong, 
national state. 

This modernization, however, scarcely touched the technical or 
social basis of Japanese agriculture. Here the mass of the people 
continued to eke out a slender subsistence after the manner of their 
forefathers. The feudal dues of the peasant to his overlord, which 
customarily exceeded 50 per cent of his produce, were canceled with 
the “abolition of feudalism,” it is true. In the course of time, how- 
ever, state taxes, rents, and debt charges came again to levy heavy 
tribute on the farm families of Japan. In recent years, indeed, agra- 
rian distress has presented the most acute social problem of the 
country, directly affecting half of its total population; yet the gov- 
ernment has still to go beyond palliatives to an attack on fundamen- 
tals. The possibility of doing so in orderly fashion is now further 
reduced by the enormous dissipation of capital resources in military 
expenditures and capital investment in China and Manchoukuo. 
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In any case, it would require a fundamental shift in the present dis- 
tribution of political power. 

The Japanese “revolution,” in other words, was neither a prole- 
tarian revolution nor a complete transfer of power to the still un- 
developed bourgeois class. In the name of the emperor authority 
continued in the hands of a governing group made up of militarists, 
bureaucrats, and politicians reflecting primarily the interests and 
attitudes of landowners, financiers, industrialists, and merchants, 
with a strong admixture of the physical and psychological heritage 
of the feudal aristocracy. 

Within this group, it is true, there have been sharp conflicts of 
interest over both foreign and domestic issues. Although big business 
in Japan has been strongly imperialistic, there have nevertheless 
been marked differences between it and the army over the rate of 
military expansion and the pattern of subsequent economic develop- 
ment, as, indeed, there have been within the army itself. Japanese 
financiers have struggled against the army extremists who have 
sought not only to extend national economic control at home but 
also to force the development of Manchuria and north China along 
strategic and state-controlled lines rather than those which might be 
profitable to private capitalists in Japan. Within the ranks of busi- 
ness, moreover, has appeared a divergence of interest — e.g., between 
the big monopolies and the myriads of small merchants and indus- 
trialists, and between newer groups financing armament industries 
in close collaboration with the army and navy and the more con- 
servative export firms whose overseas interests are jeopardized by 
Japanese militarism. 

On fundamental issues, however, there has been historically a 
substantial community of interest among these various elements in 
the ruling oligarchy. So entrenched is the military bureaucracy in 
the political saddle, and so concentrated is industrial and financial 
control in the great banking houses of Japan, that the resultant 
compromise regime has thus far successfully stood off liberalizing 
and democratizing tendencies latent in Japanese society. 

This fact has helped to give Japanese foreign policy a strongly 
imperialist aspect for half a century. The reasons are twofold. To the 
chauvinism and imperial ambitions of the military casts have been 
added the profits interest of industry and finance. Partly because 
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of Japan’s natural poverty, and partly because the development of 
a home market has been impeded by reactionary social policy, 
Japanese industry from the outset turned abroad for markets and 
has continued to have a dominant export interest. Moreover, that 
section which is not producing for overseas markets is geared into 
the armament business to a very considerable extent. Thus powerful 
economic groups in Japan have had a direct stake in foreign aggres- 
sion from early days. This stake has increased rather than diminished 
with the progressive militarization of Japanese industry in recent 
years,* while concurrendy other sections of the business community 
have been badly hit by the costs of war and international friction. 

Secondly, both the militarists and the propertied classes, especially 
the more reactionary wing, fear the spread of left-wing tendencies, 
or even democratizing influences, in Japan. This attitude reflects 
itself in foreign policy in several ways. There is reason to believe 
that the bitter hostility of the Japanese Government towards the 
Soviet Union and towards the Chinese communists has been in 
part a fear lest communist ideology filter into Japan and undermine 
the status quo despite the ever-vigilant suppression of “dangerous 
thoughts.” And long before communism was anything but a minor 
political movement in Europe, the favorite device for distractmg 
and dissolvmg political opposition and social unrest in Japan was 
to precipitate fcjjeign adventure. This is probably still the fact — 
namely, that imperialism in China is in part an escape, deliberate 
or unconscious, from pressing social problems at home which ur- 
gently demand solution and which threaten to break down the 
social solidarity of the Japanese people, or at least to undermine the 
privilege now enjoyed by the dommant minority. 

Thus Japanese foreign policy reflects not only certain geographical, 
strategic, and economic interests of the Japanese nation as a whole, 
but also the class interests and antagonisms which underlie the 
economic and political organization of Japan. 

Conclusion 

Unfortunately for the peace of the Far East, a program like the 
Japanese campaign in China, once launched, tends to move with 
cumulative momentum in both its external and internal aspects. In 
order to control Manchuria it is desirable to dominate the north of 
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China, but the latter aim cannot be achieved without crushing the 
center of Chinese opposition in the Yangtse Valley. Moreover, any 
attempt to call a halt is the signal for an offensive on the part of the 
Chinese to recover lost territory. Likewise, the war industries built 
up by arms expenditures in Japan require further spending to keep 
them afloat. To attempt to demobilize the war machine is to invite 
economic collapse and possibly social overturn. Moreover, the pres- 
tige and power of the ruling group is so thoroughly identified with 
a “positive” China policy that a confession of failure or defeat would 
jeopardize their political future. 

If it is impossible for the present Japanese government to achieve 
objectives in China, it can be only a matter of time until the present 
policy is repudiated. How soon or in what fashion this repudiation 
can come about no one can say. Meanwhile the costs of the hostilities, 
both tangible and intangible, for China, Japan, and the world at large 
are staggering. It remains to be seen whether the task of reconstruc- 
tion and international readjustment can be undertaken in such a way 
as to achieve a real basis for peace in the Far East, and not merely 
to lay the foundation for future conflict. 

As regards Japan, this problem of a Pacific settlement is three- 
fold: first, to arrange for the non-imperialistic and mutually ad- 
vantageous participation of the Japanese in the economic resources 
of the rest of the world, and especially of China; ‘second, to guar- 
antee the mutual political security of Japan, China, and the Soviet 
Union, and the legitimate interests’ of the Western Powers in the 
Far East; and, third, as a necessary pre-condition to all this, to 
achieve within Japan a more democratic political regime which will 
place the welfare of the people as a whole above the objectives of 
imperialistic power and special privilege. 
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Chapter 12 


THE FOREIGN POLICY OF THE UNITED STATES 
Benjamin H. Williams 

At this particular point in history the United States stands in 
an uncertain position, for no consistent diplomatic policy appears 
to promise satisfactory results in terms of the national mterest. Per- 
haps the world situation is such that no type of action can guarantee 
security to this country or any other great power against impending 
disaster. The old and seemingly secure theory of isolation, which 
was embraced by Americans during the nineteenth century, has 
been undermined by changing conditions. The hoped-for state of 
collective security has certainly not arrived. The Old World, to 
which this country is closely bound by economic, psychological, and 
social ties, is in a condition of semi-belligerency. At almost any time 
a general war may begm over causes which do not directly concern 
us; but, because of the contagious character of war, we are likely to 
become involved in the conflict, much to our cost. * 

In the midst of this interrelated;^ heavily armed, and poorly or- 
ganized world the United States in recent years has sought safety 
through a variety of pohcies. The chief of these may be summarized 
as follows: (i) plans to maintain neutrality or the attempt to build 
bulwarks against the infection of other people’s wars; (2) the re- 
nunciation of war or the endeavor to establish world peace through 
a general unimplemented agreement to forego armed conflict; (3) 
the limitation of naval armament in order to eliminate sea power 
rivalry as a cause of war; (4) co-operation with the League of 
Nations in matters mostly non-political, coupled with an unwilling- 
ness to support the collective security features of the covenant; (5) 
peaceful settlement of international disputes through arbitration and 
conciliation; (6) the withdrawal of imperialistic controls and the 
renunciation of intervention in the affairs of nations in the Western 
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Hemisphere; (7) Pan-Americanism or the attempt to build an edi- 
fice of peace and co-operation in the Americas. 

NEUmALITY 

The neutrality policies of the United States since the birth of the 
nation have centered around two different and sometimes conflicting 
doctrines, isolation and freedom of the seas. 

Washington’s Farewell Address warned against participation in 
European conflicts. It was an expression of the desire of the newly 
formed state to free itself from entangling alliances, and this same 
sentiment has been often repeated to defend the isolationist policy 
of the United States. The terms of the French alliance of 1778 bound 
this country to participate under certain circumstances in European 
disputes, but the treaty was not observed and was abrogated in 1798. 

Isolation was early expressed in terms of neutrality. The first 
neutrality law of the United States was enacted in 1794 for the pur- 
pose of compelling a proper neutral attitude on the part of American 
citizens in order that their actions might not involve the United 
States in the European war which had begun in the previous year. 
The statute made it illegal within the United States to recruit sol- 
diers, receive or exercise commissions, or organize military expedi- 
tions to serve either belligerent. With some modifica tions i n 1817 
and 1818 the neutrality legislation just described continued to be 
the law until 1935. By 1935 the legislation had come to be regarded 
as a very incomplete definition* of the neutral position. It permitted 
private trade even in munitions as well as private loans to belliger- 
ents. In 1935, 1936, and 1937, as we shall see later, these gaps were 
closed. 

The doctrine of freedom of the seas is almost as old in American 
think i n g as that of isolation. In the European wars which began in 
1793 the United States set forth on several occasions this doctrine 
which may be roughly summarized as the right of neutrals to con-; 
duct commerce with nations at war subject only to definitely re-^ 
stricted rules of blockade and contraband. The entrance of the 
United States into war with England in 1812 was due in part to 
objections against the actions of the British navy in interfering witih 
American commerce. A century later in the World War the United 
States, although still technically a neutral, conducted an enormous 
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trade in supplies and munitions with the Allies. Loans for Great 
Britain and France were floated in this country. There is no parallel 
in history to this immense quantity of economic assistance given 
by a supposedly neutral nation to a belligerent. Undoubtedly the close 
commercial ties thus built up did much to promote in this country 
sentiments favorable to the Allied cause. Thus on two occasions the 
doctrine of the freedom of the seas (not neutrality) has helped to 
bring the country into wars which in their primary causes were 
wholly European. 

After the World War, when this country was at last a creditor 
nation and when the defaulted war debts made it dramatically clear 
that the United States could no longer be paid for goods supplied 
in large quantities, the policy of the government changed. Entrance 
into the World War was now regarded as having been a disastrous 
venture from the economic standpoint, and the futility of mixing 
in European quarrels was brought home more emphatically than 
ever. The doctrine of freedom of the seas lost almost all its hopes of 
profits for neutral American merchants. In the years 1935-1937 the 
neutrality policy of the country was overhauled for the purpose of 
making it more nearly proof against temptation to become engaged 
in European wars. 

The new features thus added to the neutrality law may be briefly 
summarized as follows: 

1. Whenever the president proclaims the existence of a war 
between two or more foreign states, it shall be unlawful to export 
arms, ammunition, or implements of war to any belligerent. The 
same shall apply to a civil war whenever the president shall find 
that the export of arms shall endanger the peace of the United 
States. 

2. Whenever the president finds that placing restrictions upon 
certain other articles in addition to arms, ammunition, or imple- 
ments of war is necessary to promote the security or preserve the 
peace of the United States or to protect the lives of citizens of the 
United States, he shall so proclaim; and thereafter it shall be 
unlawful, except under such restrictions as the president may 
make, for any American vessel to carry such articles to any bel- 
ligerent. If the president shall so decide, it shall also be unlawful 
to export or transport to any belligerent or state in civil strife 
any article whatsoever until all right, title, and interest shall have 
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been transferred to some foreign government or agency. These are 
called the so-called “cash and carry” provisions. 

3. Whenever the president shall have proclaimed the existence 
of war or civil strife it shall be unlawful for any one in the United 
States to purchase or sell the bonds or securities of any belligerent 
state or state within which such civil strife shall exist or to make 
any loan or extend any credit to such state or its subdivisions. He 
may, however, make exceptions in favor of ordinary commercial 
creits and short-time obligations in aid of legal transactions of 
a character used in normal peacetime transactions. Funds for 
medical aid, food, etc., and refunding operations are expected. 

4. The act shall not apply to any American republic or republics 
engaged in war against a non-American state or states, provided 
the American republic is not co-operating with a non-American 
state or states in such war. 

5. Whenever the proclamation shall have been issued it shall 
be unlawful for any citizen of the United States to travel on a 
vessel of any belligerent except under such regulations as the 
president may prescribe. 

As can be seen from the above, the doctrine of freedom of neu- 
tral trade has been weakened considerably in order to strengthen the 
doctrine of isolation. The act has been attacked as placing restrictions 
upon both belligerents, aggressor and victim of aggression alike. 
A discretionary act which would enable the president to penalize 
the aggressor and not the victim has been advocated by friends of 
international organization. Opponents of this position, however, 
argue that there is at present no adequate system of collective secur- 
ity in the community of nations, and that, in fact, the governments 
are divided into two armed camps. To attempt in any war to single 
out the aggressor might very well throw the United States on one 
side of the European struggle for power. At present there seems to 
be no satisfactory way out of this dilemma. 

The neutrality statutes were designed with European wars chiefly 
in mind, but the war in China has thrown a new light upon the 
situation. American public opinion is sympathetic to China while 
Japan is regarded as an aggressor and treaty-breaker. Friends of 
China have felt that the act would handicap the Chinese who are in 
desperate need of munitions. An application of the law would 
seriously interfere with our rapidly developing trade with both 
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countries. Consequently the act has not at the present writing (Janu- 
ary I, 1939) been applied. This attitude is in sharp contrast to that 
taken in the Italo-Ethiopian war of 1935 when the application of 
the act had the effect of penalizing the aggressor. In that case the 
statute was almost immediately applied. It should be noted, however, 
that the failure of the United States to preven t an increase in oi l 
export to Italy was an important factor in the failure of the sanctions 
anclThe crumbling of League authority. 

The Renunciation of War 

The United States regards the problem of security with different 
sentiments from the nations of Europe that fear invasion and seek 
collective security. This country is not genuinely fearful of invasion 
and, therefore, does not feel the need of co-operative defense to pro- 
tect its territories. At the same time the United States belongs dis- 
tinctly to the peace bloc of the nations, for it is not pushed onward 
by the forces making for war which exist in certam dissatisfied 
European countries. These two factors have shaped our peace poli- 
cies. A strong sentiment for peace flourishes here coupled with an 
aversion to co-operative security. The result is an enthusiastic nega- 
tive peace policy, that is, a resolution to maintain the peace by a 
determination not to go to war. 

The Pact of Baris seems to represent the typically American atti- 
tude of the last decade toward peace. The principal provision of the 
pact is found in Article I which reads as follows: 

The high contracting parties solemnly declare in the names of 
their respective peoples that they condemn recourse to war for 
the solution of international controversies, and renounce it as an 
instrument of national policy in their relations with one another. 

Fifteen nations signed the treaty on August 27, 1928; and eventually 
sixty-three governments became parties to it. The United States has 
remmded nations of their obligations under the pact in five different 
international crises, t he Russo-Chinese c ontroversy of 1929, the Sino - 
fapanese dispute of 1931, the WoitEiopkn conflicf' of 1935, the 
bloody Sino-Japanese war of ^937, and the Czechoslovak-German 
prisis of 1938. In none of these cases, with the possible exception of 
the last, did the pact have any deterring effect. Before one should 
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be too critical of this purely negative type of peace agreement, how- 
ever, it would be well to remember that the League of Nations cove- 
nant, which is a more positive type of compact backed by agree- 
ments to apply sanctions, has also proved largely impotent. 

The Limitation of Naval Armaments 

The United States, for good reasons, has been a supporter of the 
movement for the mutual limitation and reduction of armaments. 
During the World War the American Government launched a 
large armament building program in the naval act of 1916. After 
the War, Great Britain and Japan were both rendered suspicious 
by plans for the rapid increase of American jiaval power* Pardy to 
dispel these suspicions and partly to avoidTthe heavy costs of war- 
ship building, the United States invited the other naval powers to 
the Washington Conference of 1921-1922 to consider the limitation 
of capital ships and aircraft carriers according to a schedule which 
by 1942 would have given them the following maximum toimage: 


Capital Ships 

Aircraft Carriers 

United States 

52.5,000 i 

United States . 

135,000 

Great Britain 

5x5,000 

Great Britain . 

135,000 

Japan 

315,000 

Japan 

81,000 

France 

175,000 

France 

. ^fOOO 

Italy 

175,000 

Italy . 

• 

60,000 


The ratio in capital ships was thus fixed at 10:10:6:314 An 
agreement was also reached not to increase fortifications in islands 
in the Pacific west of Hawaii. The non-fortification agreement plus 
the ratio of 10:6 in capital ships between the United States and 
Japan meant that the United States relinquished any ambitions 
which it might have had to dominate the waters of the Far East, 
for with the 10:6 ratio Japan possessed at least equality of power 
in Asiatic waters. At the same time the Anglo-Japanese alliance 
was dissolved, a distinct triumph for the United States. 

The Washington Conference brought about no agreement regard- 
ing cruisers, destroyers, and submarines. Almost immediately after- 
ward a race in cruiser construction followed. A naval conference 
was held in Geneva in 1927 to put an end to this new competition. 
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but no agreement was reached. Another naval conference was held 
in London in 1930 with greater success. Cruisers, destroyers, and 
submarines were now brought within the scope of limitation so far 
as the United States, Great Britain, and Japan were concerned. The 
naval treaties of Washington and London provided for substantial 
equality as between the United States and Great Britain and gave 
Japan, in relation to each of them, a general naval strength of some- 
thing under 70 per cent. 

With the rise in influence of the military and naval interests in 
Japan, the Japanese became bitterly dissatisfied with their naval 
ratio. The Washington Treaty could be terminated by the end of 
1936 upon two years notice. This notice was given by Japan in 
December, 1934. The London Treaty came to an end by its own 
terms at the end of 1936 except for Part IV, which dealt with rules 
of submarine warfare. The beginning of 1937, accordingly, saw the 
naval tonnage limitations of the Washington and London treaties 
terminated. Present plans for large increases in the British, American, 
and Japanese navies serve to emphasize the fact that the movement 
for naval limitation is, for the time being, at an end. 

The United States and the League of Nations 

Prior to and particularly during the World War a strong senti- 
ment grew up ijjL this country for membership in a world organiza- 
tion for prevention of war. This sentiment cooled rapidly after the 
World War: and in the years -following the rejection of the cove- 
nant by the Senate in 1920, the active opinion for membership in 
the League grew relatively weak. At the same time the United 
States found it convenien t, if not n£cess^, to co-operate with.tb:. 
Leagu e in the attempt to settle a number of problems. Some of the 
outstanding instances of co-operation with The League' have been 
in certain non-political activities, such as the attempt to suppress 
the drug traffic. An American delegation attended the opium con- 
ference of 1924-1925 at Geneva, but after a sharp clash of opinion 
walked out of the conference. The United States, however, signed 
and ratified the narcotics drug treaty of 1931 . An~,American is a 
member of the Permanent Central Opium ^ard, and the United 
States participates in the election of the board members by the 
council. This country has also co-operated in the attempt to solve 
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certain political problems such as those of disarmament and the 
arms traffic. The United States co-operated to a limited extent with 
the League in efforts to settle the Sino-Japanese controversy of 1931, 
the Chaco affair, the Leticia dispute, and also the slavery problem 
in Liberia. Private citizens of the United States have held important 
posts in the secretariat of the League and on boards and commissions 
at Geneva. Americans have represented the United States officially 
and unofficially in conferences and committee discussions. In 1934, 
the United States joined the International Labor Organization, 
which is connected with the League. American co-operation has 
been closer than most people suspect, but almost wholly in non- 
political activities. Very little has been done to support the war- 
prevention features of the covenant. Sanctions, in particular, have 
been shunned with the exception of the half-hearted attempt to 
co-operate at the time of the Italo-Ethiopian conflict. 

Peaceful Settlement of International Disputes 

This country has likewise entered into various engagements for 
the pacific settlement of international disputes. The agreements are 
of two kinds, those for the settlement of justiciable or legal disputes 
by arbitration and those for the settlement by inquiry or concilia- 
tion of all kinds of disputes which cannot be otherwise peacefully 
idjusted. Arbitration treaties have been concluded yyith some thirty 
:ountries, and treaties of inquiry have been made with a slightly 
arger number. The type of arbitration treaty which has been 
aromoted by the Department of State in recent years is the so- 
:alled Kellogg Arbitration Treaty. The treaty of 1928 with Poland 
is an example. Under this agreement justiciable questions arising 
Detween the two countries and not otherwise settled are to be sub- 
mitted to the Permanent Court of Arbitration or some other tri- 
bunal. In each case a special treaty is to be made requiring the usual 
two thirds consent of the United States Senate. The following kinds 
Df cases are excepted from arbitration: (a) those within the domestic 
jurisdiction of either party; (b) those involving the interests of third 
parties; (c) those involving the Monroe Doctrine; and (d) those in- 
volving the obligations of Poland under the Covenant of the League 
of Nations. 

The United States is also a member of the Permanent Court of 
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Arbitration and has entered into a number of engagements for 
the settlement of international disputes with Pan-American coun- 
tries. The greatest disappointment to friends of pacific settlement in 
the record of the United States has been the failure to join the Per- 
manent Court of International Justice (the World Court) which is 
the most modern and effective instrument thus far created for the 
settlement of justiciable disputes. 

From Imperialist to Good Neighbor 

The recent diplomatic course of the United States has led dis- 
tinctly away from imperialism. This development has been a sur- 
prising reversal of trends that had seemingly become well established. 
Following in the footsteps of European nations, the United States 
during the sixteen years precedin g the Worl d Wa r~had appar oitly 
launched upon a career ot expansion. The conquest patterns of em- 
pire-buildingnxmmcrci3t"naffen55£izure of markets, protection of 
investments by armed force, national defense of a type that leads 
to offense, prestige for nationals overseas, white man’s burden, etc. — 
were believed to be applicable and had been adopted in American 
diplomacy. 

The United States acquired the Philippines, Guam, American 
Samoa, the Hawaiian Islands, and Porto Rico. The Platt Amend- 
ment, forced upjpn newly emancipated Cuba, gave this country the 
right to intervene for the maintenance of Cuban independence, the 
protection of life, property, and liberty, and for discharging the 
obligations of the Treaty of Paris of 1898. The foreign borrowing 
of the Cuban Government was brought under American control. 
In 1901 the Hay-Pauncefote Treaty made way for the construction 
of an isthmian canal by the United States. In 1903 the American 
Government was temporarily blocked by the Colombian Senate in 
attempting to acquire a right of way for the canal through the 
Colombian department of Panama. Without waiting to use the 
patience of the diplomat, the United States, by interfering with the 
movement of Colombian troops during the progress of a revolution 
in Panama, helped to bring into existence the Republic of Panama 
and shortly thereafter leased the Canal Zone from the officials of 
the infant state. In 1905 President Theodore Roosevelt acquired a 
financial control over the Dominican Republic by setting up a cus- 
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toms collectorship in that country through an executive agreement 
with the Dominican Government. 

Philander C. Knox, secretary of state from 1909 to 1913, has been 
:alled “the dollar diplomat.” His most significant efforts were his 
ittempts to prevent certain European investments and to displace 
European capital that had already been invested in the region of 
he Caribbean. During his regime Nicaragua came under American 
nfluence, and a foothold was acquired by American bankers in 
Saiti. In the administration of Woodrow Wilson American im- 
lerialism went farther. Marines occupied Haiti and the Dominican 
Republic. By this time the United States had some form of financial 
:ontrol in Nicaragua, Salvador, Panama, Cuba, Haiti, the Domini- 
:an Republic, and Liberia. Students of American policy believed 
hat imperialism was written in the stars, and that the inflexible fate 
hat had plotted the course of empire for the powers of Europe had 
lictated the same career for this country. 

The Monroe Doctrine had been used as an excuse for imperialism, 
rhe main principle of the doctrine was that European governments 
should be prevented from extending their territories in the Americas. 
Theodore Roosevelt, who was apprehensive of the intentions of 
European powers, added to this the corollary that the United States 
nust stand ready to extend its own control to weak and unstable 
;ountries in Latin America in order to eliminate excuses for Euro- 
Dean intervention. The Roosevelt corollary, however, made the 
Vfonroe Doctrine a ready excuse for* intervention; and it, therefore, 
Decame anathema from the viewpoint of Latin America. 

Within the last decade an unexpected movement away from im- 
Derialism has been one of the most strongly marked characteristics 
Df American diplomacy. Social science has not yet developed the 
methodology to probe adequately the reasons behind such a turn 
in events. Many conjectures of a theoretical character may be made 
as to the causes; but, whatever the explanation, the following are 
some of the principal evidences of the present trend: (i) A new 
interpretation of the Monroe Doctrine has been set forth. The doc- 
trine is no longer to be used as a warrant for aggression by the. 
United States but only as a prohibition against European aggression. 
In other words, the Roosevelt CoroUary has been canceled. (2) The 
United States has withdrawn military forces from, and relinquished 
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political and financial control in, certain countries. The Platt Amend- 
ment with regard to Cuba has been abrogated. Marines have been 
withdrawn from the Dominican Republic, Nicaragua, and Haiti. 
Financial controls have been modified in Haiti and the Dominican 
Republic. The Philippines are on the way to independence. (3) The 
United States has promoted the idea of Pan-Americanism and has 
accepted the principle that intervention in the affairs of Pan-Ameri- 
can countries is illegal. 

Whether the present trend away from imperialism is a temporary 
movement or is to be the permanent policy of a coldly logical nation, 
•nly time can reveal. 

Pan- Americanism 

With a lessening of imperialistic activities by the United States 
las come also a renewed emphasis upon Pan- Americanism, that is, 
h e peaceful co-oper ation of the twenty-one American-rep ublics in 
ichievingTheif common diplomatic ends 7 The institutions of Pan- 
In^icanism are thelre^rarly recurring International Conference 
)f American States, a variety of special conferences on different 
opics, the Governing Board of the Pan American Union, and the 
^an American Union. In 1889 the first International Conference of 
American States met in Washington. Altogether eight such con- 
erences have met, the last two being in Montevido) in 1933 and in 
jima in 1938. In addition there have been scores of special Pan- 
American conferences upon particidar topics. 

The International Conferences of American States are the plenary 
egislative bodies of the Pan-American movement. They are not 
luthorized tb legislate directly except upon the organization of 
^an-American institutions which are under their control. Treaties 
igreed upon at the conferences are, of course, not binding until 
atified by the respective governments. The resolutions and recom- 
nendations which they pass are advisory in character. In addition 
o the Pan-American conferences there are also the Governing Board 
)f the Pan American Union and the Union itself. The governing 
joard consists of representatives appointed by the twenty-one gov- 
irnments. These representatives are customarily the ambassadors and 
ministers accredited to this country by the twenty Latin American 
Governments and the secretary of state, who represents the United 
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States. They meet at the Pan-American Building in Washington and 
supervise the work of the Pan American Union. The board appoints 
the director general and the assistant director and passes upon the 
nominations for other posts submitted to it by the director general. 
It approves the budget and the regulations for the government of 
the union. The board also makes decisions at times on other mat- 
ters of Pan-American concern. 

The Pan American Union performs educational, research, and 
secretarial functions to advance the common interest of Pan-Ameri- 
canism. It publishes the Bulletin of the Pan American Union. It 
compiles information upon matters afiecting the affairs of the 
American states. It provides assistance to the delegates at the con- 
ferences and furnishes information on the subject matter of pro- 
posed treaties. The union is now customarily the depository for the 
"atifications of all treaties drafted at the conferences. 

A principal function of Pan-Americanism has been the adoption 
>f treaties designed to prevent conflicts in the Americas. Treaties 
low exist for inquiry into international disputes as well as for 
lonciliation and arbitration. The Lamas Treaty of 1933 provides 
hat in case a conflict breaks out between two states the other signa- 
ories to the treaty shall as neutrals adopt a common and solidary 
ittitude for the purpose of maintaining peace. They shall not recog- 
nize territorial arrangements obtained through other than peaceful 
means. The United States has been a leading factor in the attempt 
to build peace treaties. In 1933 and* 1936 this country signed agree- 
ments denying the right of any country to intervene in the affairs 
of another. Considering the long list of cases in which the United 
States formerly intervened in Latin American countries with mili- 
tary force, these agreements represent a considerable change m 
policy on the part of this country. The extent of this change is best 
shown in the Lima Conference summarized in the later chapter on 
Latin America. 

Numerous other subjects have been acted upon at the International 
Conferences of American States. They include: tariff duties, cus- 
toms formalities, the protection of industrial property, sanitation, 
aviation, shipping, a Pan-American railroad and highway, and the 
codification of international law. 

Finally it cannot be emphasized too strongly that the United 
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States has strong interests in the maintenance of peace. This country 
is the first of the large-land nation-states to become industrialized 
to an advanced degree. It has become a highly mechanized, mass- 
producing country of an essentially new type in history. There is 
no desperate hunger for power and prestige to urge the government 
on to war. The interests of the United States he in the field of peace. 
It has more to lose in war than any other country. Once set this 
mighty economic machine to the task of destruction, and the wastage 
of goods, lives, and opportunity would transcend the power of the 
imagination. 

But how shall this country avoid war? Such international guaran- 
tees for peace as were provided under the covenant of the League 
of Nations were shunned by the United States, and today the cove- 
nant has been too much weakened to give any present hope in its 
efficacy. The United States has actively sponsored the Pact of Pans 
with its negative provisions, but these are clearly insufficient. This 
country has recently placed some hope in building an organization 
for peace in the Western Hemisphere, but the structure of Pan- 
Americanism is not yet sufficiently developed to meet the serious 
task of war prevention and it gives little protection against war 
contagions spreading from Asia or Europe. Thus the United States, 
refusing to accept the positive sanctions of the League but bound 
closely to the rest of the world, has sought halfway measures in inter- 
national organization which appear to be inadequate. Finally this 
country has strengthened its netltrality policy, attempting through 
a greater measure of isolation to prevent involvement in wars that 
begin on other continents. Whether this apparently frail barrier 
will be successful, when and if the ultimate test arrives, remains to 
be seen. This is indeed a precarious period in world affairs, and the 
general doubt is reflected in the uncertainties surrounding the diplo- 
macy of our own country. 
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SUMMARY 


The British foreign poHcies are often considered paradoxical 
and mysterious. Yet there is litde mystery about them. As an 
island, Great Britain must guard against any possible inter- 
ruption of her trade communications with her overseas pos- 
sessions on which depend the success of her empire, and she 
must also guard against the possibility of domination or attack 
by a powerful continent or group of states. 

In Europe this policy takes the form of juggling the influ- 
ence of one country against any strong state or combination 
of states which might become too powerful and threaten to 
overthrow the established status quo. This explains why Ger- 
many received London’s support against France after the 
World War and why today England is again back on the side 
of France. In her Continental policy. Downing Street is hand- 
icapped by the consideration of the imperial relations. Aus- 
tralia, for instance, has very little, if any, interest in the absorp- 
tion of Austria. 

The co-operation of the United States is sought most ear- 
nesdy, since both London and Washington have no conflicting 
territorial aims. Should another European conflict break out, 
England hopes to receive not only moral but also material 
support from the United States in spite of her failure to pay 
the war debts. The promise of President Roosevelt on his trip 
to Canada in 1938 to defend that dominion in case of a foreign 
aggression demonstrates the growing collaboration between 
the two countries; indirecdy, this assurance of safety for her 

possessions in the Western Hemisphere, makes it possible for 
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England to concentrate her interest and forces against Japan 
and in Europe. 

Much depends, of course, on the men at the helm of the 
affairs of state. The present policy of England is in the hands 
of conservatives, who were aware of the danger involved in 
Germany’s expansion along the Danube and yet were not 
anxious at all to settle the problem by having Czechoslovakia 
helped by Russia. This possibility might involve the extension 
of communism to central Europe and a further weakening of 
the dominant classes of the kingdom. Neville Chamberlain’s 
dramatic dash to Germany in September, 1938, demonstrated 
further the weakening of the position of dominance which 
England held up to 1914, and which she has been losing since 
1918. The prestige of Hider has grown enormously since this 
historic meeting which indicated that the “empire on which 
the sun never sets” has been pushed, temporarily at least, to 
the position of certain international impotence by the very 
fact that Hitler knows the desire of the democracies to preserve 
the peace at any price. Today Europe’s balance of power is 
meaningless, for, in addition to Germany’s hegemony over 
the Continent, there are America, Japan, and Russia to 
consider. 

The days when sea power was tne key to miHtary might 
are gone; the modern airplane and submarine torpedo make 
the military strategic worth of Gibraltar, Malta, Egypt, and 
Singapore problematical. The heart of the empire, London, 
is vulnerable to air raids; the same applies to all the imperial 
bases from London to Hong Kong. Berlin, Rome, and Tokyo 
know that Britain cannot fight simultaneously on a European, 
a Far Eastern, and a Near Eastern front. The upshot of this 
situation is that whenever Britain is engaged in any one place 
along her life line the partners gain some concessions in their 
part of the world. Thus the Suez Canal, which is covered by 
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the British mastership of Egypt and Palestine, and the Red 
Sea, controlled by the naval base at Aden and friendly Arabia, 
are the strategic points used in the game of Rome versus 
London and London versus Berlin, Rome, and Tokyo. Musso- 
lini, anxious to make the Mediterranean his “Mare Nostrum,” 
w'on the first round in the Ethiopian adventure, and, despite 
the reported setdement of the British-Italian controversy and 
Chamberlain’s visit to Rome, will not hesitate to deliver another 
blow to England through his puppet. Franco, and the fascist 
forces in Spain, In the Far East, the blows of Japan against 
China are also weakening England’s former position of domi- 
nance in trade and communications there. In fact, the Tories 
are inclined to favor Japan’s expansion into north China, since 
this push is creating a barrier against the pressure of soviet 
Russia into all China. The defense of India, the cornerstone of 
the British Empire, remains one of the main tasks of interna- 
tional policy in Asia. But the chain of fences around India on 
the sea coast and on the land frontiers has weakened consider- 
ably, and the internal diflEculties, coupled with the agitation of 
Rome among the Mohammedans, are more than troublesome 
to the English rulers. On the whole, the power, the influence, 
and the prestige of Great Britain are declining and the ties 
with the empire are either loosening or are being gradually 
imdermined or cut by the aggressiveness of Italy, Japan, and 
Germany. There are already indications that Britain will try 
to save herself by enticing the United States into her orbit. The 
pronouncements of Anthony Eden on his visit to America in 
December, 1938, hinted that the approach will emphasize the 
necessity for both coimtries to defend parliamentarism, racial 
equality, tolerance, and free institutions. The scheduled visit 
of the royal family of England to America in 1939 is another 
aspect of this campaign. Downing Street also hopes that in a 
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fin al showdown Washington will help on the high seas by 
protecting the freedom of the seas. 

France, as a victorious nation in 1918, has based her policy 
on the principle of “security.” Invaded three times within a 
century, France will do everything possible to avoid a similar 
occurrence. A corollary of this poHcy was the effort to domi- 
nate Europe through economic and poHtical means. A series 
of international agreements were concluded with the capitals 
of the victorious and the newly formed states desiring to 
main tain the status quo. The support of the League of Na- 
tions and the Locarno and Kellogg-Briand pacts were but 
the expressions of this policy, which was at first seriously 
questioned by Italy and even more definitely by Hitler when 
he came on the scene. The attitude of France toward pro- 
gressive disarmament, her refusal, as late as 1936, to accept 
the German proposal for demobilization of both sides of the 
Rhine, her naval building program, and the construction of 
the Maginot line are all evidence of her insistence upon 
“protection commensurate with safety.” The growing fear 
of Hitler’s aggressiveness induced Paris to' subordinate its 
policy to London’s directions. By signing the Munich agree- 
ment in 1938, France gave up her Continental hegemony to 
the Berlin-Rome axis and is now openly challenged by Italy 
in regard to Tunisia, Corsica, French Riviera, and France’s 
share in the control of the Suez Canal and the Djibouti-Addis 
Ababa railway into Ethiopia. 

Until 1935 Italy’s ambitions in the Balkans and in central 
Europe outbalanced the German threat to the Danubian 
countries, the allies of France with the exception of Austria 
and Hungary. But with the resignation of Italy to a secondary 
role in the Danube, perhaps in exchange for freedom to push 
her Mediterranean policy, and with the weakening of demo- 
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cratic opposition to fascist expansion, Mussolini is pushing 
his claims to make the Mediterranean an Italian sea. 

The Soviet Union, a link between East and West, must be 
constantly on the alert against the possible invasion of Japan 
as well as of Germany. Hence she must pay attention both to 
Europe, and particularly central Europe, and to Asia. From 
1917 to 1922 Russia tried to save her new system by promoting 
revolutions abroad; the high point was reached in her war 
against Poland. Between 1923 and 1933 Russia concentrated 
on the consolidation of her domestic affairs and gradually 
gave up her interest in the ideal of world revolution. She be- 
came friendly with Germany and tolerated the Japanese con- 
quest of Manchuria. In 1933 the U.S.S.R. joined the League 
and concluded non-aggression pacts with all her western 
neighbors and treaties of mutual assistance with France and 
Czechoslovakia, the results of the threats from Germany and 
Japan. Although there is litde doubt that the military superior- 
ity of the U.S.S.R. would make it possible, in event of war, 
to deal adequately with either Germany or Japan alone, she 
fears that an attack by either will be the signal for aggression 
by the other. Many believe that such a conflict is inevitable 
and that none of the major powers will come to Russia’s rescue 
for fear of the spread of communism in their own countries 
through their defense of a communist state. Much depends 
on circumstances, however, and not the least on the ability of 
Stalin to retain his power. 

Japan, like her allies, Italy and Germany, is blinded by her 
imperial “destiny” and cannot now turn back. Poor in re- 
sources, she has invested her wealth in miHtary adventures, 
which are cheap only in one source — ^human beings, who have 
overpopulated the Japanese Islands. The conquest of Man- 
churia was an expensive venture, and the current attempt to 
swallow C hina is another step directed at the catching of the 
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bluebird of imperialism at the end of a rainbow of blood. 
Either Japan will bleed herself white economically, or some 
day she will be confronted by the continued resistance not 
only of Chinese guerrillas, but also of Russia and the Western 
powers. That Japan has been saved so far has been due to the 
“stunts” in Africa, Spain, and central Europe promoted by 
her allies, Germany and Italy. The margin of safety is some- 
what greater for Tokyo today because of the well-known fact 
characterizing Western democracies — the unwillingness to 
fight 

Since the World War, the United States, although eco- 
nomically involved more than ever by foreign trade and 
post-W ar loans to foreign countries, has sought to develop a 
foreign policy of political “isolation,” and has attempted to 
consolidate her position with Canada and the states below the 
Rio Grande. As a status quo nation, the United States has 
rejected every effort at political world organization toward 
peace, but has supported various attempts at moral persuasion 
to promote peace, which culminated in the signature of the 
Kellogg Pact. ^ 

New trends seem now to be emerging. The “Open Door” 
and the “Freedom of the Seas” policies were modified by 
Stimson’s announcement in 1932 that Washington “shall rec- 
ognize no territorial arrangements not obtained by pacific 
means, nor the validity of an occupation or acquisition of 
territory brought about by armed force.” Since 1936 President 
Roosevelt and Secretary of State Hull, have been reshaping 
gradually America’s pubUc opinion until recendy unequiv- 
ocally against America’s participation in foreign conflicts. 
They have indicated from time to time their opposition to 
foreign imperialistic steps, have publicly armounced their 
moral support of democracies, as in the Chicago speech of the 
President on Armistice day, 1936, and have specifically prom- 
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ised to defend Canada. The military and naval appropriations 
indicate the willingness of the United States to strengthen 
the defense of the Panama Canal, to oppose the Japanese 
threat to American trade and investments in China, and to 
maintain American communications with China, the Philip- 
pines, Dutch East Indies, and Malaya. 

The foreign policies of the major powers are not fixed and 
static. Nationalism, power politics, and imperialism are con- 
stantly modifying such policies and keeping them in a state of 
flux. Many basic factors are constant, however, and give direc- 
tion to current trends, and it is to these that chief attention has 
been given in these chapters. 

Some reference has been made to the minor countries, as it 
is impossible to discuss the policies of major powers without 
a consideration of their relation to regional interests. Part III 
will turn to these smaller nations and their constant struggle 
to preserve their own autonomy, to prevent themselves from 
being relegated to the position of pawns, and, to return to the 
figure of speech in the introduction, to steer their course with 
safety and some, pleasure along the “international highway.” 
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PART III 


REGIONAL INTERESTS 




INTRODUCTION 


The world of states, like the world of men, is made up of 
individuals varying both in size and in importance. Although 
the two characteristics are usually related, some “litde fellows” 
have an importance out of all proportion to size as shown in 
the way the World War started. An ultimatum from the 
mighty Austro-Hungarian Empire to a very small and, in fact, 
hardly significant state started a chain of events which involved 
the rest of the world, tore apart the Hapsburg Empire, and 
reconstructed world politics at thek very base. 

It is, therefore, necessary that the regional interests of Latin 
America, the Baltic countries, central and Balkan Europe, and 
the Near East be considered. Quite frequendy, and especially 
today, some of these regions, and particularly central and 
Balkan Europe, have become the batdegrounds of interests 
of the large powers. If the Balkans have been frequendy char- 
acterized as the “tinderbox” or “powderbox of Europe,” then 
the powder as well as the box has been placed there by the 
great powers themselves. In fact, the regional interests need 
just as much, if not more, attention than the foreign policies of 
major powers. The lack of adequate knowledge and under- 
standing of the history and even the geography of these regions 
has paved the way for many misconceptions and inaccurate 
judgments based on opinion rather than facts. At this moment 
no other problem affects the peace of Europe and of the whole 
world so vitally as that of the small countries of the Danube. 
Already we are beginning to hear more about the crystalliza- 
tion of international policies in the Americas below the Rio 
Grande; in the Baltic region, the former batdegrotmd between 
Germany and Russia; and in the Near East. 
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Chapter 13 

THE NEW LATIN AMERICA 
Arthur P. Whitaker 

Although many details of the present Latin American picture have 
been familiar to connoisseurs for a long time past, many new details 
have been added in recent years, the colors have been heightened, 
and the perspective has been changed. Latin America has always 
been a babel and a melting pot. It was, and in a sense still is, a land 
of opportunity; but its people are trying with more success than 
ever before to make it a land of opportunity for themselves rather 
than for foreigners. Still highly responsive to influences from Europe 
and the United States, Latin America could not have stood still 
while they were moving so fast, and the changes that have taken 
place under their influence have in turn had an important effect upon 
its relations with them. Its present place in world affairs can best be 
shown by discussing successively the relations of the Latin American 
republics with Europe and Asia, with each other, with the Pan- 
American movement, and with the United States^ 

Latin American Relatioiss with Europe and Asia 

From its establishment in 1919 until very recently, the League of 
Nations seemed likely to become the main focus of Latin American 
interest in international affairs. It had a strong appeal for them not 
only because it satisfied their deep desire to co-operate as eq uals in 
the construction of a world order and promised some protection 
dgaihst “Yankee imperialism” but also because it strengthened their 
mnpettion with Europe, for which many Latin Americans have 
always felt a s^tronger aflEnity than for the United States. As recently 
as May, 1937, all but two of the Latin American states (Brazil and 
Costa Rica) were members of the League, and it had recently played 
a leading role in the settlement of an important South American ques- 
tion, the dangerous Leticia controversy between Colombia and Peru. 
At present, howeva, the League is suffering from a great loss of 
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prestige among the Latin American states as well as elsewhere, andi 
they seem to be drifting away from it. Already four of the eighteen ' 
states that were members of it m May, 1937, have withdrawn and 
most of Latin America is either flirting with fascism or showing a 
more serious and much more widespread sympathy for the regional 
international order of Pan-Americanism. 

With the individual nations of Europe, however, Latin America 
still maintains relations that are in many respects closer than its 
relations with the United States. European mfluence is greatest in 
the cultural and economic spheres, but even in the political sphere 
it is important. 

England and France were once the principal agents of European 
influence in Latin America. That wide sector of Latin American 
opinion which supports democracy against fascism still wishes well 
to both these powers; but both of them have lost ground there in 
recent years. Although England still shares with the United States 
the leading position in Latin American investments and trade,’' its 
proportion of the total in both fields has diminished considerably 
since 1914. Since 1933 the Ottawa system of dominion-preference 
has further weakened its position in the highly competitive Latin 
American field. While its political influence is still strong in some 
countries (notably Argentina), the increasing economic nationalism 
of Latin America,will probably inflict upon it further losses in good 
will as well as in property, such as it has already suffered in Mexico. 

France’s influence, always mainly_cultural, has declined rapidly; 
Spain’s has been divided and dissipated since 1936 by its civil war; 
and Portugal’s was never great even in Brazil. For a time the “in- 
vasion” of Latin America by the commercial and other agents of 
Japan threw a scare into many Americans, North and South; but 
even at its height Japanese trade never amounted to as much as 3 
per cent of the total foreign trade of Latin America, and in this and 
other respects Japan’s pace in America has slackened since the 
beginning of its war with China. 

Now that Japan, Spam, and other powers have been pushed into 
the background, the spotlight is held by Italy and Germany. To- 
gether, they constitute “the fascist menace in Latin America. Often 
compared to the Holy Alliance of 1823, they are generally repre- 
sented as collaborating harmoniously for a common purpose among 
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our southern neighbors. It is true that they have used similar tech- 
niques and appear to have co-operated with each other to a con- 
siderable extent (though this must for obvious reasons remain a 
matter of doubt) ; but from the Latin American point of view there 
are important differences between Italian fascism and German 
nazism. 

Italy gave the first impulse to fascism in Latin America, and it had 
.many points of support there. Italians form the largest element in 
'the immigration of the past half century both to Argentina and to 
Brazil; Italian banking interests wield great power in Peru; Italian 
air squadrons have exhibited their prowess to hosts of South Amer- 
icans; Italy has built fighting planes and warships for South Amer- 
ican governments and has trained many of their miUtary aviators; 
and, now that France and Spain are in eclipse, Rome has strong 
claims to the headship of the Latin American family. Italian fascism 
was highly attractive to certain elements. It gave new life to the old 
Latin American tradition of dictatorship, it had a strong appeal for 
conservatives, it seemed to some the answer to the economic nation- 
alists’ prayer, and its racial and religious tolerance facilitated its 
adaptation to the highly diversified society of Latin America. 

Aside from the opposition offered by supporters of other ideologies, 
one of the main obstacles to the progress of Italian fascism was the 
economic weakness of Italy in Latin America. fits share of die 
foreign trade of that region is less than one seventh as much as that 
of England and one twelfth as miich as that of the United States; 
and its investments, compared with theirs, are insignificant. 

With the rise of nazi Germany after 1932, fascism in Latin Amer- 
ica entered upon a new phase, for Germany brought to the task a 
far greater mdustrial equipment, greater aggressiveness, and a new 
type of fascism. It bought and sold on a much greater scale than 
Italy and its economy was, to a much greater degree than Italy’s, 
complementary to that of Latin America. It also pushed its interest 
in that region far more energetically than Italy ever had, through 
diplomats, cultural counselors, military advisers, salesmen, and nazi 
organizations among the many Germans living in South America; 
through subsidies to steamship and air lines; through blocked marks 
and barter agreements; through institutes at Berlin and Hamburg 
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for the study of Latin American affairs; through a flood of propa- 
ganda by press and radio; and in many other ways. 

These efforts have met with a large measure of success. The 
World War wiped out Germany’s commerce with Latin America; 
now Germany buys more from Latin America than do any other 
nations except England and the United States, and sells Latin 
America more than does any other nation except the United States. 
In the important Brazilian market its sales exceeded those of the 
United States, England, or any other nation in 1936-1937. In 1938 
even Mexico, the most strongly anti-fascist government in America, 
concluded an agreement with Germany whereby the latter is sup- 
plying it with millions of dollars worth of manufactures that would 
otherwise have come from the United States in exchange for oil 
pumped from wells confiscated from American commercial inter- 
ests. German thoroughness has also produced such careful studies of 
the Latin American countries that a strongly anti-nazi Latin Amer- 
ican publicist has said that his people must consult German works 
if they wish to know their own continent. 

The political progress of fascism is far more difficult to appraise, 
partly because in this respect its objectives are, naturally, less clear. 
The formidable Integralist movement in Brazil is said to have been 
supported from Italian and German sources both in the coup of 
November, i937,Jbi which it helped President Getulio Vargas estab- 
lish his dictatorship and also in the insurrection of May, 1938, by 
which it sought to overthrow Vargas, whose relations with Germany 
had in the meantime become strained. In September, 1938, a similar 
insurrection was started by Chilean nazis. 

Both these uprisings were promptly suppressed and in no part of 
Latin America has an openly pro-fascist regime been established. 
In view of these and other pertinent facts, some experienced observ- 
ers discount the “fascist menace” heavily, whether the term is used 
to denote the political influence of Germany and Italy in Latin 
America or the conversion of its people to the fascist ideology. 
Others, however, believe that the menace is a serious one in both 
aspects; and the spectacular increase of German power and prestige 
in 1938 has given prominence to still another aspect of it, namely, 
the danger that Germany and Italy may, by force or otherwise, seek 
to establish direct control over some part of Latin America, in order 
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to secure submarine bases, military airports, and raw materials, or 
for some other purpose. 

Under whatever aspect it may be considered, this problem is one 
about which no prudent person will be dogmatic. So many impon- 
derable elements enter into it, we have so litde reliable information 
about it, and conditions differ so greatly from one country to another 
in Latin America that the prospects and even the present status of 
fascism in that region are matters of conjecture. Nevertheless, there 
are a few important factors in the situation that may be stated with 
some degree of confidence. In the first place, while the shift of 
fascist leadership from Italy to Germany has made the Latin 
American fascists more aggressive and for the moment a greater 
menace, in the long run it will probably weaken them. For cul- 
turally Latin America has much less in common with Germany 
than with Italy, and the nazi emphasis on racial purity and hostility 
to the Roman Catholic Church makes the German brand of fascism 
less adaptable to the conditions prevailing in most of that region 
than was the earlier Italian brand. 

In the second place, although in some of the Latin American 
countries the ruling classes’ fear of communism and Indianism and 
their dislike of democracy may lead them to adopt the vocabulary 
and even the ideology of fascism, they are not likely to enter volun- 
tarily into the orbit of Berlin and Rome. For m most of Latin 
America, nationalism is strong and jealous, and it is fed by fascism 
itself. In the third place, successful use of force against Latin America 
by any non-American state is most unlikely, since the United States 
Government apparendy has the will as well as the power to prevent 
it. And finally, the economic conquest of any considerable part of 
Latin America by the fascist states is not a probable contingency. 
Even now Germany has hardly recovered the trade position it held 
in Latin America on the eve of the World War in 1914. Some 
authorities believe that this recovery rests on an insecure foundation, 
and in capital investments Germany still lags far behind England 
and the United States. Another world war would probably again 
destroy German interests in Latin America. What is more, it would 
probably ruin any satellites Germany might have there; and this 
consideration doubtiess has its due weight with our sister republics 
to the south of us. 
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On the whole, it would seem that, barring a great change in the 
present distribution of world power, only the active co-operation of 
England would make it possible for the fascist states to Ethiopianize 
Latin America. From present indications, it is more likely that the 
national rivalries inherent in fascism will turn the fascist powers 
against each other in that region, especially since the movement 
there is tending to become merely a phase of German imperialism. 

International Relations within Latin America 

Despite the many efforts that have been made to promote Latin 
American solidarity, the commercial and political and even the 
cultural relations of most of the Latin American countries with each 
other have been much less important than their relations with 
Europe and (excepting cultural relations) with the United States. 
International co-operation among them has generally been confined 
to two or three or at most a small number of states. Conversely, their 
international rivalries have been conducted on a modest scale; and 
whereas one hears a good deal about the “Argentine bloc” and the 
“Brazilian bloc” of South American powers and even something 
about “Mexican imperialism” in the Caribbean region, rival alliances 
and power politics have never meant very much in Latin America. 
The explanation in both cases probably lies in the fact that it has 
been overshadowed by the great powers of Europe ^and North Amer- 
ica. At any rate, in the past generation matters of general concern 
to it have been handled through international agencies which have 
their center of gravity in other continents — ^the League of Nations, 
the World Court, and the Pan-American conferences. Even in such 
purely domestic questions as those relating to national boundaries, 
outside nations have often played an important part (e.g., in the 
Leticia controversy, the League of Nations, with the United States 
in the background; and in the Chaco controversy, first the League 
and then in the United States). 

In recent years the movement for Latin American solidarity has 
received strong support from elements working for social reform in 
the several countries. A broad appeal has been made through such 
slogans as “Latin America for the Latin Americans” and “resistance 
to foreign capitalist exploitation.” Important expressions of this spirit 
are: (i) the APRA {Alianza Popular Revolucionaria Americana'), 
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which was founded several years ago by a Peruvian, Raul Haya de Ih 
Torre, and at present has a considerable following only in Peru, but 
is designed for international use; and (2) the Latin American Con- 
federation of Workers, established at a Latin American labor congress 
in Mexico City in August, 1938. A significant thing about the pro- 
ceedings of this congress is that, according to newspaper reports, it 
showed less hostility to fascism than to capitalist exploitation of Latin 
America, and Yankee imperialism received special excoriation. 

At the close of this congress, the chairman, a delegate from Argen- 
tina, said, “We have done what the diplomats have failed to do: we 
have imited the peoples of this continent” — ^meaning the peoples of 
Latin America. The claim was excessive, for although this congress 
and the APRA seem to express a growing spirit in Latin America, 
neither of them has come anywhere near uniting its disharmonious 
peoples, and they are entirely too radical to suit the ruling classes in 
most of the countries. At present, the APRA is politically proscribed 
even in Peru, and the new Latin American Confederation of Work- 
ers has as its first president Vicente Lombardo Toledano, who stands 
close to President Cardenas in radical Mexico but is about as popular 
as yellow fever with the conservative or reactionary governments of 
most of the rest of Latin America. 

Other formidable obstacles stand in the way of Latin American 
solidarity. Not ths least of these are the national rivalries which have 
long existed and have certainly not grown weaker these last few 
years — ^witness the recent massacre of Haitians by Dominicans, the 
Chaco War between Bolivia and Paraguay, the still unsettled bound- 
ary dispute between Ecuador and Peru, and the armaments race 
now going on between Argentina, Brazil, and Chile. Foreign influ- 
ences, capitalist and fascist, are reported to be sharpening such 
antagonisms. 

Latin America and Pan-Americanism 

The term “Pan-Americanism” has been variously defined. Here 
it is used loosely to denote the movement for inter-American co-op- 
eration in which the United States and the Latin American states 
have taken part and which has found its chief expression in the 
series of International Conferences of American States, commonly 
called Pan-American Conferences. The first conference was held at 
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Washington in 1889-1890 and the seventh at Montevideo in 1933. 
They now meet at five-year intervals; the eighth was held at Lima, 
Peru, beginning December 9, 1938. In addition to the regular series, 
special conferences have been held from time to time. The most 
important of these was the Inter-American Conference for the 
Maintenance of Peace, which met at Buenos Aires, Argentina, in 
December, 1936. 

Until about 1930, Pan-Americanism suffered considerable dis- 
esteem, especially in Latin America. The scope of its action, and 
even of its deliberations, was still narrow, though it had broadened 
somewhat in the 1920’s, and jealous Latin Amencans regarded it as 
a mere tool of American “dollar diplomacy.” As recently as 1932 
a leading authority wrote that it had been seriously hampered by 
the conflicting purposes of its members and that its achievements 
were meager. 

Since that statement was made, Pan-American stock has experi- 
enced an unprecedented boom. The main contributing factors seem 
to have been the apprehensions aroused in America by the rise of 
aggressive imperialism in Europe and Asia, the decline of Latin 
American faith in the League of Nations, and a great improvement 
m relations between the United States and Latin America. Pan- 
American stock began to soar at the Montevideo Conference (1933), 
where the United States surrendered the right of mtervention as an 
instrument of national policy, and it reached a new high in the 
special conference of 1936 at Bueno? Aires. There President Roosevelt 
made a personal appearance, and, partly under the influence of his 
contagious enthusiasm for Pan-Americanism, the meeting developed 
an atmosphere not unlike that of a religious revival. Figuratively 
speaking, former Yankeephobes enfolded the United States in a 
fraternal embrace, and even the representatives of military dictator- 
ships joined in fervent tributes to the Pan-American ideals of peace 
and democracy. 

The Lima Conference was characterized by this same spirit, but 
in a more sombre atmosphere — the threat of war in Europe.^ The 
Conference adopted no projects (declarations, resolutions, and rec- 
ommendations), but no treaties or conventions which require ratifi- 
cation. The projects related to a wide variety of subjects, such as 
cultural exchanges, annual meetings of the finance ministers of the 
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American states, women’s rights, and the standardization of immi- 
gration regulations; but the most widely discussed and probably 
the most important acts of the Conference were those of a political 
character. Special importance attaches to three of these: (i) the 
Declaration of Lima, which reaffirms and strengthens inter-American 
solidarity, (2) the Declaration of American Principles, which re- 
affirms the eight principles of international relations adopted at 
Buenos Aires in 1936 and restated by Secretary of State Hull in a 
well-known press conference on July 16, 1937, and (3) a declaration 
urging the lowering of barriers to international trade and condemn- 
ing artificial restraints upon it, such as the German barter agreements. 

Almost equally important were the things that the Conference 
omitted or refused to do. Chile and Mexico sponsored a declaration 
prohibiting diplomatic support of the pecuniary claims of nationals 
against a foreign government, and the United States and other 
states urged the coordination of the existing peace pacts; but action 
on both of these proposals was deferred until the next Conference 
five years hence. There was no direct condemnation of any totali- 
tarian government or of any specific instance of racial or religious 
persecution. A Cuban proposal- that the Conference should tender its 
good offices to end the civil war in Spain was rejected, and the con- 
trolled press of Lima hailed this rejection as a Pan-American en- 
dorsement of the^pro-fascist Franco regime in Spain. 

If the achievements of the Lima Conference did not come up to 
general expectation in this country, that is mainly because the ill- 
considered optimism of the publicity preceding it led our people to 
expect too much. The refusal of the Conference to adopt a more 
far-reaching declaration of solidarity was interpreted by nazis and 
fascists as a crushing defeat for Secretary of State Hull and his 
United States delegation; but as a matter of fact, Brazil and several 
of the Caribbean countries were ready and eager to go much further 
along the road to solidarity than was the United States. The opposi- 
tion they met with certainly did not represent a triumph for nazi- 
fascist influence in other parts of Latin America, for that opposition 
came main ly from Argentina, which is one of the most democratic 
of the Latin American countries. Even Argentina made a strong 
affirmation of its devotion to inter-American solidarity; it simply did 
not wish to follow the lead of the United States or Brazil and did not 
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believe that the present threat to America is serious enough to warrant 
the assumption of specific, permanent obligations that might easily 
prove embarrassing in the not distant future. 

The lesson of the Conference seems to be that the Latin American 
states are not ready to unite either in denunciation of dictatorships or 
in defiance to any non-American governments, and that the promo- 
tion of good relations between the American states is still the field in 
which the Pan-American conferences can obtain the best results. 
But the Conference also showed that the Latin Americans are more 
ready than ever before to resist foreign aggression against America. 
Additional assurance that they would be supported in this by the 
United States was afforded by Delegate Alfred M. Landon’s re- 
affirmation of the Monroe Doctrine. They also received the eagerly 
desired assurance that the good-neighbor policy, which is the key- 
stone of the Pan-American arch, is a national policy of the United 
States, not merely a policy of the present Democratic administration. 

On the whole, it seems that Pan-Americanism was remarkably 
successful in standing the severe test to which it was subjected at 
Lima, and this success warrants the hope that it may weather the 
storms (most probably of American origin) that lie ahead of it. 

Aside from their important service in promoting better feeling 
between the Americas, the main achievement of these conferences 
has been their improvement of the instrumentalities for the pacific 
settlement of international disputes in America.* The system thus 
created is still far from perfect; but even now it offers a model of 
the regional approach to mternational problems which other regions 
of the world might study with profit. In both Americas there are 
some who believe that the next step should be the formation of a Pan- 
American League of Nations; but there is a strong opposition to this 
even among the warmest friends of Pan-Americanism. 

The Pan-American movement has found expression in many other 
ways than those indicated above. Special mention should be made 
of: (i) The Pan American Union (at Washington), which is the 
permanent organ of the Inter-American Conferences. Its purpose is 
to develop a spirit of co-operation among the American republics in 
the spheres of economic, legal, social, and cultural relations. It is 
precluded from exercising functions of a political character. A pro- 
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posal to broaden its sphere of activity is now under consideration; 
but its activities are already numerous and valuable and extend from 
the gathering and publication of information, in its Bulletin and 
otherwise, to the preparation of agenda for inter-American con- 
ferences. (2) Non-diplomatic conferences. Many of these have 
been held for the discussion of a great variety of subjects, scientific, 
professional, commercial, etc. Initiated by the Inter-American Con- 
ferences or the Pan American Union, they have provided an impor- 
tant supplement to the work of the parent organizations, not least 
because they facilitate the adaptation of the Pan-American movement 
to changing conditions. In view of the political and economic impor- 
tance that the radio has assumed, special interest attaches to the 
First Inter-American Radio Conference which met at Havana in 
1937. Although the agreements entered into at this conference were 
confined to technical and administrative matters, they were signifi- 
cant as an instance of the extension of inter-American co-operation 
into a new field. Another novel feature was the participation of Can- 
ada, which has never been represented in any of the official inter- 
American conferences. 

The recent successes of Pan-Americanism have been important; 
but their importance should not be exaggerated. Disagreement and 
jealousy still persist between some of the American republics. The 
Pan-American peace mechanism will not automatically setde their 
disputes. It is badly in need of co-ordination; and even if that were 
provided it would still suffer from the defect that resort to it is 
optional and is least likely to be made in the most serious controver- 
sies. For its successful functioning it requires of the twenty-one 
American republics a degree of wisdom and self-abnegation rare in 
the history of nations. The recent settlement of the Chaco controversy 
has been hailed as a great triumph for Pan-Americanism. So it was; 
and yet it is a sobering reflection that that triumph was won only 
after several years of persistent pressure by the leading powers of 
North and South America upon two of the weakest powers in either 
continent. 

Pan-Americanism would seem a dismal failure if it were to be 
judged only by the degree of solidarity that the American republics 
have shown in their attitude towards the rest of the world. For they 
have differed sharply both as to concrete problems of the present 
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moment (such as those created by the civil war in Spain) and also 
as to what general rules (if any) they ought to adopt for the future, 
such as those governing their neutrality in the event of an interna- 
tional war in Europe. It should be remembered, however, that the 
main concern of Pan-Americanism has been not with the relation 
of America to the rest of the world but with the relation of the 
American republics to each other. Externally, it has sought only to 
unite America for defence against aggression; and here it has been 
successful to the extent that the twenty-one states assembled at 
Buenos Aires in 1936 agreed upon common consultation to meet 
any such emergency. Internally, it has at least aided in keeping the 
American republics in the path of peace and international order at a 
time when the rest of the world has been moving rapidly in the 
opposite direction. 

Relations between Latin America and the United States 

In the past few years the development of Pan-Americanism and 
the Roosevelt administration’s good-neighbor policy have brought 
about important changes in the political relations between Latin 
America and the United States, changes so rapid and spectacular 
that they have been called revolutionary. The real revolution in 
their relations, however, began nearly half a century ago, was 
accomplished outside the sphere of diplomacy, and created a moun- 
tain of vested interests, prejudices, and traditions that it will require 
more than faith to move. 

A half century ago, the United States was little known in Latin 
America save as a thriving nation that had made democracy pay 
handsome dividends and as a land-hungry nation that had grabbed 
about half the original territory of Mexico. Since then, a host of 
contacts have made it well known, favorably or otherwise, to its 
southern neighbors. In the earlier period, when foreign trade and 
investments were regarded by most Latin Americans as a boon, the 
United States had a small share of the former and an insignificant 
share of the latter; and now that it holds a leading position in both 
fields, many Latin Americans have come to regard foreign enter- 
prise as at best a necessary evil and foreign investments as little 
better than a species of larceny. 

In many ways the two regions have been brought closer together. 
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For instance, radio, telephone, and cable communications and news 
services between them have been greatly improved in the past 
decade. A United States steamship line now holds a commanding 
position on the west coast of South America, and United States air 
lines provide more than half the total air service in Latin America. 
Its governments have frequendy employed American experts in 
agriculture, finance, and other fields. John L. Lewis, of the Com- 
mittee on Industrial Organization, took an informal but apparently 
important part in the formation of the Latm American Confedera- 
tion of Workers mentioned above; and the American Federation 
of Labor is reviving an older though long dormant connection with 
other labor groups in Latin America. To many parts of it the 
Rockefeller Foundation has brought the benefits of modern medi- 
cine. Other foimdations in the United States and cultural institutes 
in Rio de Janeiro and Buenos Aires are making the two Americas 
better known to each other; and Hollywood is a household word 
from the Rio Grande to Patagonia. 

In the present state of world affairs, probably the most significant 
change in the past half century consists in the fact that the United 
States has greatly increased its armed forces in comparison with 
those of the great powers and has acquired footholds in the Carib- 
bean region that have greatly strengthened its strategic position with 
reference to Latin America. For many years these manifestations of 
“Yankee imperialism” caused anger and alarm in Latin America. 
Though the feeling still persist^ it has subsided in the current world 
crisis, partly because of the reassurance Latin America has derived 
from the good-neighbor policy of the Roosevelt administration. 

That policy was baptized by President Roosevelt at the beginning 
of his first term in 1933; but it was born in 1927 when Dwight 
Morrow was sent on his healing mission to Mexico. It continued to 
grow under Hoover, and has reached maturity under the present 
administration. The phrase “good-neighbor policy” denotes not a 
specific program but an attitude — one of friendliness, forbearance, 
and co-operation. It has, of course, expressed itself in certain concrete 
measures and modes of action, and these have removed many of the 
remaining causes of antagonism between Latin America and the 
United States. 

In general, diplomatic support of American property rights abroad 
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has been very restrained under the present administration, and 
American-owned Latin American bonds amounting to about one 
and a half billion dollars have been in default for several years 
without causing any diplomatic “incident,” so that “dollar di- 
plomacy” has largely dropped out of circulation. After 1930 capital 
investment ceased almost entirely/ The existing investments were 
brought under some measure of control by various Latin American 
governments without serious protest from Washington, and so 
“economic penetration” became a less imminent danger. Interven- 
tion, already checked under Hoover, was further curbed by the 
termination of the last American occupations in the Caribbean, by 
the abrogation of the Platt Amendment (1934), and by the non- 
intervention treaty negotiated at the Montevideo Conference in 
1933. The latter, however, was accepted by the United States (1934) 
with a reservation which apparently means that it renounces inter- 
vention as an instrument of national policy but not as a means of 
protecting the rights of its citizens under treaties and international 
law. 

Pan-Americanism and the Monroe Doctrine, formerly feared as 
weapons of Yankee imperialism, lost most of their terrors and even 
became sources of consolation for many Latin Americans. Pan- 
Americanism at last began to seem genuinely Pan-American. Some 
commentators have said that the Monroe Doctrine too was Pan- 
Americanized in 1936 by the Buenos Aires agreement of inter- 
American consultation to meet any, threat of external aggression; 
but others have said that, on the contrary, the Doctrine died at Buenos 
Aires. Indeed, one writer had already performed its autopsy; but 
that was premature.® There is still a third view, which seems to be 
the correct one, namely, that the Buenos Aires agreement merely 
supplements the Doctrine; though, to be sure, the meaning of the 
latter is still a subject of dispute and no layman can say when or 
how or under what circumstances it would be applied. For the pres- 
ent, the most important point is that Latin American fears with 
regard to it have been allayed. 

The United States has also done much to gain the active co-opera- 
tion and sympathy of Latin America. A large part of this effort has 
been turned into the channel of Pan-Americanism and has already 
been discussed in that connection. Secretary of State Hull’s efforts 
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(through trade agreements and otherwise) to remove barriers to 
international commerce have been applauded in Latin America, 
which is more dependent than most regions upon export trade. 
Special mention should be made of two new divisions of the United 
States State Department which were created in 1938 and which, 
although not confined to relations with Latin America, have a spe- 
cial significance for them: the Division of Cultural Relations and 
the Division of International Communications. An important part 
of their work will lie in fields covered by recent inter-American 
agreements, such as those dealing with cultural relations (Buenos 
Aires, 1936) and radio communications (Havana, 1937). The De- 
partments of State and Agriculture are also preparing a plan to co- 
ordinate agricultural production in the Americas by means of edu- 
cational radio programs and otherwise. 

Because it conferred important benefits upon the Latin American 
nations, the good-neighbor policy was for a time brilliantly success- 
ful. Smce 1937, however, it has been seriously threatened by the 
controversy between the United States and Mexico over the latter’s 
expropriation program. The disturbance might easily extend to our 
relations with other Latin American countries, which keep a sharp 
eye on our Mexican policy, and even to our relations with England, 
which also has suffered heavy losses through Mexican expropriation. 
Although the report of the commission has been accepted by both 
countries and the first annual million-dollar payment is due in March, 
1939, it has already shown that some of the old causes of antagonism 
still exist and new ones have been added; it has suggested that the 
protection of even the most legitimate interests of the United States 
in Latin America may interfere with the development of democracy 
there; and it has illustrated the diflEculty of applying the Pan-Ameri- 
can peace system to the more important international disputes. 

One of the dangers of the Mexican imbroglio lies in the fact that 
combustibles for a new flare-up of Yankeephobia exist in many parts 
of Latin America. The rising tide of economic nationalism in those 
countries has made their debtor-creditor relationship with the United 
States even more disturbing than formerly. Argentina keenly resents 
what it regards as the unfair discrimination of the United States 
against some of its major products; it has a long tradition of antag- 
onism to Yankee policies, and one of its leading newspapers. La Prensa 
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of Buenos Aires, demanded that the Bryan-Chamorro Treaty (for a 
Nicaragua canal route) be abrogated before the Inter-American Con- 
ference at Lima was held. Brazil still seems to fill its traditional role 
of best friend to the United States in Latin America; but it has begun 
to offer serious competition to the United States in the production 
of cotton and is imposing new restrictions upon American as well as 
other foreign enterprises. Many Latin Americans still resent the ex- 
clusive control by the United States of the Panama Canal, which cuts 
Latin America in twain. The woes of Porto Rico, which is politi- 
cally subject to the United States but culturally allied to Latin Amer- 
ica, furnish abundant texts for a criticism of the former by the latter 
that was never altogether silent even when inter-American accord 
seemed most perfect. 

At the present moment most Latin Americans, except fascist 
sympathizers, probably share the opinion of the United States ex- 
pressed in a very recent number of the distinguished Argentine 
journal Nosotros.^ “When an effort is made to foresee the destiny of 
civilization,” said the writer, “the United States must be considered 
a most essential factor. The very safety of Latin America and per- 
haps Its political liberty as well require the protection of the great 
republic of the North. How much water has flowed under the bridge 
since the day when with one voice we all denounced Yankee im- 
perialism!” ^ 

True; but the course of relations between the United States and 
Latin America resembles not so much a river, whose waters pass 
never to return, as a tide which ebbs and flows. One of the main 
factors in determining the movement of this tide is the condition of 
Europe. At present, its condition makes the United States seem the 
guardian of Latin American freedom and security; when it changes, 
Latin American opinion will assign Uncle Sam another role. What 
kind of role that will be, only prophets can say; but there have re- 
cently been some indications of the revival of an earlier pattern of 
thought, in which the United States was pictured as Caliban, Colos- 
sus, and Shylock. Now a newer ideology bids fair to sharpen an- 
tagonisms by representing it as the spearhead of capitalist exploita- 
tion, and its European competitors can always be counted upon to 
fan the flames of Yankeephobia. Again, however, the reader should 
be reminded of the diversity of Latin America, which is increasing 
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and which affects the attitude of its several republics towards the 
United States as well as towards each other and the rest of the world. 

What of the Future? 

The world’s greatest problem today is the maintenance of peace. 
What are the prospects of peace in Latin America? It has its own 
family quarrels and these may be intensified by the progress of 
fascism within it. Externally the great fascist powers do not appear 
to be a serious threat to Latin America at the present moment, al- 
though the collapse of resistance to them in Europe has made the 
threat seem more real than it did a year ago and has been held to 
justify a further increase in American armaments. Another and 
perhaps a more fruitful source of international discord in the years 
just ahead lies in the clash between the economic nationalism of the 
Latin American republics and the vested interests of the United 
States and England in those countries; but this need not lead to war. 

For protection against aggression from Europe and Asia, Latin 
America depends more than ever upon the United States; and for 
the additional capital that it still needs it will probably have to turn, 
however reluctantly, to the United States and England. Under the 
present circumstances, both these factors are likely to have a generally 
pacifying effect. For the maintenance of peace within America, 
there exist the instrumentalities of Pan-Americamsm, which, though 
still defective, have at least made it easier for the American republics 
to settle their disputes peaceabl;f if they wish to do so. The present 
situation is full of perplexities; but there is no immediate reason why 
America should become as unfit for human habitation as national 
rivalries have made large parts of Europe and Asia.’^ 

NOTES 

I. The combined direct and portfolio investments of England in Latin 
America amount to about |6, 000,000,000, are concentrated pnncipally in 
Brazil and the Plata region, and constitute about 40 per cent of the total foreign 
investments in Latin America. Umted States investments are a trifle smaller, 
about $5,500,000,000, and are concentrated principally m the Caribbean region 
but are also important in southern South America. English investments in 
Latin America have increased but httle since 1914; those of the United States 
have been created mainly since that date, when they amounted to about 
$1,600,000,000. 

The following table shows the share of six leading industrial nations m the 
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total trade of Latin America in 1910, 1936, and 1937. tables are based on 
Department of Commerce, Commerce Reports, April 30, 1938, p. 397, and 
September 24, 1938, p. 847, and on supplementary information subsequently 
provided by Mr. George Wythe, Chief of the Latin American Section, Division 
of Regional Information, Department of Commerce, 



Percentage of Total 

Latin American Imports 

Percentage of Total 

Latin American Exports 

1910 

1936 

1937 

1910 

1936 

1937 

United States 

6 

31 5 

34 3 

33 8 

31 9 

31 1 

Great Britain 

2-5 0 

13 5 

11 6 

10 5 

19 1 

17 7 

Germany 

14 9 

15 4 

15 3 

10 9 

8 0 

8 7 

France 

8 0 

3 3 

2 - 9 

8 4 

5 0 

4 0 

Italy .... 


2* 5 

1 6 


I 8 

3 I 

Japan . . 

* 

1 9 

2 . 7 


: 1 9 

I 6 


* Less than i per cent, exact figure not available. 


2. When this was written (January 4, 1939) the principal sources of in- 
formation on the Lima Conference were still the news despatches and radio 
broadcasts issued from Lima during the Conference. According to a re- 
sponsible observer, the Lima Conference “functioned under a dictatorial 
regime of censorship, intimidation, and spying such as never before seen 
in any Pan-American Conference.” (New York Times, January 2, 1939, 
despatch from John W. White, dated Arica, Chile, Janyary i. Mr. White 
is the chief correspondent of the Times in South America and was one of its 
correspondents at the Lima Conference., The reader should also be advised 
that the credibility of Mr. White’s report has been attacked from several 
quarters.) 

3. The strictly inter-American instrumentalities were created for the most 
part by a series of nine treaties, conventions, and protocols, beginning with the 
Gondra Treaty of 1923 and ending with four agreements entered into at Buenos 
Aires in 1936. The agreements of 1933 and 1936 have been ratified by about 
half of the American republics; the earlier agreements by about two thirds of 
them. Many of the American republics are also parties to certain universal 
agreements, such as the Hague Conventions and the Saavedra Lamas Pact. 

4. The principal exception was the establishment of new branch factories 
in Latin America. See Dudley M. Phelps, The Migration of Industry to South 
America, New York, McGraw-Hill Book Company, 1936; and George Wythe, 
“The New Industrialism in Latin America,” ]ournal of Political Economy, 
April, 1937, Vol. XLV, No. 2, pp. 207-228. 

5. Gaston Nerval, Autopsy of the Monroe Doctnne, New York, The Mac- 
millan Company, 1934. 
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6. Ano 111 , segunda epoca, No. 24 (March, 1938), pp. 332-333. 

7. The author wishes to express his indebtedness to Professor C. H. Haring 
of Harvard University for his constructive criticism of the chapter. 
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Chapter 14 

THE BALTIC REGION 
Joseph A. Borom\ 

If the role of the various parts of Europe is to be appraised by their 
contribution of unrest in v?orld affairs, it can be readily admitted 
that the Baltic region is not a European storm center. Although it 
has no lack of explosive and inflammatory material, no conflagration 
or upheaval is likely to break out there in the near future. 

This is, however, all to the good. There is no need to recall that 
great things happened on the Baltic in the past; the wars conducted 
here held the attention of the whole world; and the fate of Europe 
was on more than one occasion decided by the outcome of conflicts 
between Muscovy, Poland, Sweden, Denmark, and Germany. 

The reader who is interested not only in current conflicts but also 
in the future of Europe can learn the underlying causes of the peace 
and tranquillity which reigns in the Baltic region — calm so profound 
that people easily forget that a fifth of the aggregate population of 
Europe dwells on the shores of the Baltic. 

Russo-German Antagonism 

The significance of Russo-German antagonism is realized by all. 
One of the main tenets of faith supporting the structure of present- 
day Germany finds expression in a campaign of extermination 
against everything in any way connected with communist ideology. 
The Reich has proclaimed a crusade against the Soviet Union and 
is striving to find allies from Europe to Asia. Even on the shores 
of the Pacific, a common front has been established with Japan 
against Russia and “communistically inclined” China. Those who 
are pre-emmently occupied with Germany and Russia to the ex- 
clusion of other lands may inquire: Since there is such an acute ten- 
sion of contradictions and such a decided hostile attitude on both 
sides, why does not actual war break out.? 
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The answer is plain, but not always realized: Germany’s eastern 
frontier is more than six hundred miles distant from the western 
frontier of the Soviet Union. Poland lies between the two adversaries 
and today acts as a barrier of peace just as it protected Western civili- 
zation from the inroads of the East during her long and glorious 
history. Since Poland is one of the major military powers in Europe, 
her neutrality cannot be violated with ease. 

Just as Poland keeps Germany, or rather all Europe, from direct 
contiguity with Russia, and so guarantees the peace at the present 
juncture, the whole of Russia’s northwestern frontier is barred off 
from the Baltic — ^from the Dvina to the White Sea — ^by the Baltic 
States, i.e., Lithuania, Latvia, Estonia, and Finland. The last-named 
belongs also to the bloc of Scandinavian countries on the basis of old 
traditions and of firm ties with the other countries m this group. 

The Scandmavian countries proper — Sweden, Norway, and Den- 
mark — ^would appear to be in quite a different situation as regards 
Germany and particularly Russia. However, the concept of “near- 
ness” has undergone radical change in modern times. Also the cur- 
rents of thought emanating from Russia and the Reich are excep- 
tionally strong, particularly in their blind and fanatical faith that 
the path traced out by each of the conflicting sides is the only effective 
way of assuring the future of mankind. If these factors are taken into 
consideration, it pan be taken for granted that even the Scandina- 
vian countries which do not border upon Russia and Germany can- 
not but feel keenly the danger of being dragged into unwanted 
controversies so that they have adopted an attitude common to the 
whole Baltic region — opposition to war and a united effort for 
the reinforcement of peace in that part of the world. It is only this 
concerted attitude of the eight countries around the Baltic which 
had forced Germany to settle accounts with the Soviet Union as far 
afield as the Pacific. This alone suffices to indicate that Baltic affairs 
are important and find expression not only on an all-European 
but even on a world-wide scale. 

Economic and Cultural Factors 

A closer interest in the Baltic region is still more justified when 
its economic and cultural significance is considered. In both of 
these respects, the group of countries under consideration vastly 
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exceeds the limits suggested by the bare fact that 20 per cent o 
the population of Europe lives in these lands. 

Tlie ship traflSc and commodity exchange of the Baltic can serv( 
as indexes of that region’s standard of life and economic status. I 
is not generally known that the volume of shipping passing througl 
the Danish straits and the Kiel Canal is greater than that sailing 
through the Suez Canal or the Panama Canal. It will be a surpris< 
to man y to learn that the combined mercantile marine of the foui 
Scandinavian countries (hence excluding the other lands on th( 
Baltic) occupies third place in the world following the Unitec 
States and the United Kingdom. Some idea of the standard of lif( 
and of the capacity of the Scandinavian markets is afforded by th( 
fact that Great Britain’s export to them exceeds that to India anc 
is double that to the United States. 

The economic understanding between the Scandinavian countries 
on the one hand, and Belgium and Holland, on the other, is fairl3 
well known. Probably no less important than the economic are th( 
political and cultural values presented by this understanding amonj 
six of the smaller democratic countries in northern Europe knowr 
as the “Group of Oslo States” in which Baltic countries play the 
leading role. In order to give a general idea of the status occupiec 
by these countries in the world, it may suflEce to point out that the 
aggregate share of the six Oslo States in world tr^de occupies thirc 
place after the United States and the United Kingdom.^ 

The political problems and the role of this region in the evolu 
tion of international affairs are no less interesting. They would seen 
at first sight to present an impassable labyrinth of petty and con- 
flicting interests, of hardly engrossing particularisms, etc., from 
which some secondary idea of general significance could be ex 
tracted only with the greatest diflEculty. This is not so, however; the 
problem is in reality a much more simple and easy one if only s 
suitable approach is adopted. 

The ten countries which go to make up the Baltic region must firsi 
be reduced by the elimination of Russia and Germany. These lattei 
have an independent and special character, apart from the fact rhai 
the sphere of their most vital interests is clearly outside the area imdei 
consideration. The remaining cotmtries can be treated as three com- 
ponents: the four Scandinavian lands, Denmark, Sweden, Norway. 
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and Finland, which constitute an entity in the field of foreign policy 
as the “Northern Bloc”; then another bloc which, for the purpose 
in view, consists of Lithuania, Latvia, and Estonia, on many occa- 
sions joined by Finland, which acts as a means of liaison between the 
Northern Bloc and the southeastern one; and, finally, Poland, the 
largest country in point of population, with its ancient state tradi- 
tions and the real material power which it represents today. 

Naturally, even such a simplification of the task still leaves a mass 
of problems. It is proposed, therefore, to consider only some of the 
most fundamental matters, so selected that they will be represen- 
tative of all the most vital interests and ideals common to the 
Scandinavian group, to the southeastern Baltic states, and to Poland. 

Neutrality — ^The Scandinavian Ideal 

Neutrality, as indeed is the case with virtually every broader 
political or economic notion, has a theoretical and practical aspect. 
One the one hand, neutrality is a doctrine, a system of norms within 
the domain of international law with all its stock of juridical and 
historical knowledge. Neutrality, on the other hand, can be con- 
sidered as a determinate trend in life, or simply as the practical 
moves of the foreign policies of a country. Both concepts, however, 
are based on a common postulate: that of assuring peace to the 
community and safeguarding it against participation in conflicts 
and disputes between other bodies-politic; and that this purpose is 
achieved by the maintenance of "strict impartiality in relations with 
each of the belligerents. 

Politicians are imbued with the same desire for peaceful co-exist- 
ence. They both aim at the same goal, i.e., to avoid being dragged 
into war. Each strives to attain this end, but by different means. 
One relies upon what we will call the attractive force of his system 
of ideals through the spread of a knowledge of international law, 
and the attainment of universal respect for the existing status. The 
other strives, by the application of the art of statesmanship and the 
choice of purposeful moves, to set up relations which will assure 
friendly existence with the other countries. 

Now in the specific case of Scandinavian neutrality, it should be 
stated at once that the subject could not be exhausted by an exam- 
ination of these two aspects only. There is a third aspect—- the psycho- 
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logical attitude of the whole community. As the Swedish foreign 
minister, Richard Sandler, very justly pointed out in a declaration 
issued to the French press during a recent visit to Paris : 

Public opinion considers the Nordic countries to be a neutral 
group, but I must admit that I personally dislike this expression 
since it evokes confusion. As a matter of fact, the juridical con- 
cept of neutrality is not always distinguished from the political 
one. The former should be applied in time of war, a neutral poUcy 
in time of peace. Personally, and from the standpoint of my coun- 
try, I prefer to speak of a “neutral attitude,” which can be defined 
thus: Sweden is opposed to a policy of alliances and is not pre- 
pared to let herself be drawn into combinations which would 
paralyse her freedom of action just when she might most need it. 
Instead of neutral countries, we should therefore speak of countries 
without alliances. (Le Temps, March 20, 1937.) 

The very idea of neutrality as a juridical system springs from the 
doctrine of the freedom of the seas. This dates back to the times of 
Grotius. From this early doctrine came the principle that “a free 
ship is empowered freely to conduct trade” unless, of course, it is 
smuggling commodities which have been expressly prohibited. 

Eventually, appropriate means must be devised to enforce respect 
for even the most equitable juridical tenet. The nineteenth century 
expansion of internationalism, by the Declaration* of Paris in 1856, 
brought about a definition of the principles of armed neutrality. 
Its four leading propositions included: (1) The arming of merchant 
vessels is forbidden, i.e., the practicing of piracy; (2) Contraband is 
excluded, all other cargoes arc defended by the flag of a neutral 
power; (3) The property of a neutral power may not be seized, nor 
the freedom of communication be impaired by belligerents; (4) 
The blockade of ports or of whole countries can be recognized 
solely if it is efiective, i.e., if actual control at sea is exercised by the 
blockading power. 

Fifty years later the Hague Conference of 1907 was concluded 
with the resolution of the so-called Thirteenth Convention in re- 
spect of the rights and duties of neutrals. Article 6 of this treaty 
represents a determined effort to define the concept of contraband 
of war. Fraught with danger and one of the most onerous for the 
maintenance of neutrality, because it is one of the most elastic and 
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diversely interpreted concepts in this field, this concept was more 
precisely formulated by the London Conference of 1908; and it was 
definitively defined by the declaration of February 6, 1909. It can 
be stated that the doctrine of neutrality was greatly developed just 
before the World War; but during the struggle the laws of neu- 
trality were universally evaded or broken by the belligerents. It 
should be borne in mind that the stipulations of the convention and 
of the declaration had not then assumed bindmg force: not all the 
belligerents had declared their access to the Thirteenth Hague 
Convention; and the Declaration of London — as it happened — ^had 
not been ratified by Britain itself. 

The events of 1914-1918, in short, shook the whole fabric of neu- 
trality to its foundations. The Scandinavian countries of course re- 
mained neutral; and they keenly felt the shortcomings of the 
doctrine in its application to their own cases. Whatever remained of 
the doctrine of neutrality after the War — ^theory and code of regu- 
lations — ^was promptly destroyed by the peace treaties. 

Neutrality was condemned by those who framed the Treaty of 
Versailles. Branded as the origin of conflicts, neutrality was accused 
of prolonging the duration of conflicts once they broke out. Active 
disturbers of the peace were in future to be dealt with in summary 
and radical fashion — ^by the complete isolation of the aggressor and 
by universal mobjjization against him under the aegis of the League 
of Nations as the international body set up to preserve peace. “In 
the next war,” stated President Wilson, “there will be no neutrals.” 
There was nobody in 1919 and for some time later who dared afErm 
that the concept of “aggression” is equally if not even more elastic 
and potentially dangerous than that of “contraband of war.” What 
is more, it entered nobody’s head that equality of rearmament would 
be the means selected for attaining universal disarmament. 

These were times when all believed in the ideals and power of 
the League. Sweden affords an excellent example of the extent and 
force of this illusion. Since 1809 that country had successfully avoided 
entanglement in all conflicts and had fully maintained the applica- 
tion of the principle of neutrality. In spite of this, a large liberal- 
socialist majority in the legislative chambers of the country author- 
ized Sweden’s access to the League of Nations. This does not mean 
that caution was thrown to the winds. There were misgivings, thare 
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was plenty of determined opposition, and there was no lack of 
pessimistic warnings pointing to the incompatibility between the 
new commitments and the old established and tried tenets of neu- 
trality. As matters stood during the early post-War years, there was 
certainly good ground for these objections. Under the new order a 
country could be obliged “guiltlessly” to participate in the conflicts 
which could so easily and frequently break out in the midst of such 
a large and far from peacefully inclined family of nations. 

Scandinavia’s subsequent attitude toward the League from the 
standpoint of neutrality was clearly elucidated by the Swedish 
foreign minister, at the annual convention of the Social-Democratic 
Union on April 28, 1936. To be regarded as an authoritative spokes- 
man for the Scandinavian idea of neutrality, Mr. Sandler first of all 
drew attention to the conquest of Abyssinia; he stated “the aggres- 
sor is triumphant; the body-politic of the attacked has been broken 
up — ^but violence does not become law simply because we note the 
bare facts.” He then laid bitter stress on the recent events in Spain 
before passing to a survey of the basic currents and forces working 
for and against “the next war.” He closed with a number of 
conclusions, the formulation of which is of paramoimt importance 
for the authoritative reinforcement of our observations on the doc- 
trine and practice of neutrality. 

His statements furnish indubitable evidence of the inherent union 
between the present idea of neutrality and the efforts made to 
strengthen the solidarity of the Scandinavian countries: (i) amend- 
ment of the covenant of the League; (2) Nordic solidarity; and (3) 
his views on the Oslo Group — the association of the so-called “Small 
Powers” of Europe which is working for the erection of a united 
front in the face of the Great Powers. His views on security are 
striking and much to the point: 

The relative impotence of the League of Nations under the 
present conditions has resulted in a decrease in the co-efl&cients 
both of security and of risk. The lesson of Abyssinia has taught 
us that national defense cannot be supplanted by international 
guarantees of security as matters now stand. This lesson has also 
powerfully confirmed the conviction that any campaign of sanc- 
tions against a Great Power must be considered as out of the 
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question during the near future and perhaps even for long years 
to come. 

In spite of this note of pessimism, he opposes the idea of uncon- 
ditional neutrality: 

Sweden’s foreign policy to-day consists in the simultaneous 
maintenance of active participation in the League of Nations, of 
neutrality towards the conflicting interests of the Great Powers, 
and the avoidance of entanglements in any action incompatible 
with this attitude. 

The basic argument which reconciles the hithertofore diametrically 
contrary systems of absolute loyalty to the League and thorough- 
going neutrality is furnished by the postulate of Nordic interests: 

Have they who clamour for Sweden’s unconditional neutrality, 
ever considered what would be our attitude were one of our 
neighbours to fall into need? There is a direct connection which 
has direct influence in making the latter of current concern. The 
preparation of common Nordic norms for neutrality shows that 
we are taking careful account of the simation which might arise 
should a proclamation of neutrality become necessary — and, natu- 
rally, it need not necessarily be coimter to the Covenant of the 
League. ’The measures taken for economic preparedness in the 
domain of food supplies and munitions of war likewise indicate 
that we are not permitting events to pass without taking the neces- 
sary steps on our part.^ 

In view of the above, the cautious remarks addressed to the Oslo 
Group are not bereft of significance. He declared: 

The group of smaller countries with which Sweden collaborates 
absolutely refuses to be recruited to any bloc. ... As regards the 
policy of the Oslo countries, I merely wish to stress that if the 
Oslo Powers are to achieve anything on a wider scale, the best 
preparation for this will be for them to show their ability to act 
concretely within their own restricted circle. 

Finally comes another extremely important and characteristic ex- 
position of a position which is bound up with the application of the 
doctrine of neutrality to the Oslo Group. Referring to the recent 
moves made by Belgium with regard to the covenant of the League 
and the Treaty of Locarno, the Swedish statesman held: 
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It only remains for us to express our satisfaction that we can 
now include Belgium amongst the countries which have shaken 
off alliances. . . . The Belgian nation to-day is gratified by its 
attainment of a status approaching to that of Holland, and there- 
fore also to that of the Scandinavian countries, whose attitude 
towards alliances has been identically the same. 

The Diplomacy of NEtrrRALiry 

It has become quite the accepted custom, when speaking of the 
dire experiences of the Scandinavian countries during the World 
War, to remark rather scornfully that they made quite a good thing 
out of their neutrality. Here we have in mind rather pecuniary 
profit on supplies than the preservation of the life and health of 
a whole generation. This aspect of the matter, however, is merely 
complementary to another — ^the strenuous political and especially 
moral effort made to preserve neutrality. 

The practical experiences of the Scandinavians with the appli- 
cation of the doctrine of neutrality during the World War proved 
highly burdensome. Naturally, it was not so burdensome as active 
participation in hostilities; but the fact remains that the war was 
a four-year period of constant uncertainty and anxiety, coupled with 
severe property losses and humiliations of every kind. It was a period 
of illegality, psychologically all the more distasteful and onerous as 
the neutral peoples were guiltless of all fault yet- were continually 
forced to submit to the high-handed decisions imposed upon them 
by the governments of other coimCries. It should be borne in mind, 
moreover, that the whole of their foreign trade — ^thus, in view of 
their economic structure, the entirety of their internal life as regards 
earnings and consumption — ^was dependent wholly on the good or 
ill will of the belligerents. The Allies often quite arbitrarily requisi- 
tioned cargoes destined for Scandmavia; and the number of ships 
sunk and crews drowned by German submarines came to no mean 
figure. It was just as diflScult to get foodstuffs, particularly meat, 
butter, and potatoes, as in the warring countries; coal was worth its 
weight in gold. It can occasion no surprise, therefore, that all the 
manufactured goods produced under such conditions were very 
highly priced. The profits netted were therefore largely illusionary, 
and were certainly smaller than those gained by contractors in the 
countries at war. Scandinavian economy and finances underwent 
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severe and even dangerous shocks, and the public acquired an even 
greater distaste for vpar and for all that could lead to it. 

At the same time, the Scandinavians were soon convinced that 
the system of neutrality based on the existing status of international 
law had proved a complete failure. It became clear, even to super- 
ficial observers and politicians, that every neutral country — against 
its will and however blameless it might be— -could easily be made 
the scene of hostilities, just as happened with Belgium and as all but 
happened with Holland. The attitude of both the warrmg side was 
fundamentally uniformly unscrupulous in this respect; and the 
reasons restraining the spread of fighting to neutral countries were 
largely fortuitous in nature. The relative equilibrium between the 
belligerents and the bitter experiences of actual fighting made both 
sides adverse either to extending the existing front, or to creatmg 
new fronts, 

Scandmavia, and particularly Sweden, likewise gained the con- 
viction that the successful maintenance of neutrality requires strength. 
This was necessary to enforce the respect of others and to secure 
recognition, as well as to carry out the innumerable duties of na- 
tional control. It is not surprising that the experience yielded by the 
application of the statute of neutrahty was a simultaneous record 
of one disappointment after another. The only mode left imtried 
was that sponsored by the League of Nations. Adopted, it was to 
prove just as disappointing. The ground had been well prepared for 
the apostles of the League and fot the founders of the new system 
of ideals — that of collective security and of universal guarantees in 
the form of concerted sanctions against disturbers of the peace. The 
Scandinavian countries signed the covenant of the League for they 
really believed in the new order and had decided to exert every 
effort to realize the slogans of the new peace, although they con- 
tinued their habitual aloofness from the affairs of others and par- 
ticularly distrusted the consequences of the latent and open conflicts 
of Europe. 

Reaction to these charges was much more profoundly and acutely 
felt in Scandinavia than might be imagined. It would serve no use- 
ful purpose to list all the conflicts which took place in which the 
League proved powerless. The Italo-Abyssinia War is closest to us 
and we can state from personal observation in Sweden that Scandi- 
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navia became more and more aware of the risks and perils threat- 
ening those members of the League who too explicitly put their 
trust in the principles of collective security. 

In Scandinavia, the conviction, or rather the realization, is grow- 
ing that an ideology of peace requires an active attitude if it is to 
become effective. Return to the doctrine of neutrality is presaging 
actual improvements in its structure and applications. These sug- 
gest a closer bond of solidarity between the several states which have 
adhered to the doctrine, together with a rupture with the spirit of 
integral isolation and of absolute indifference to the events of the 
outer world. 

Neutrality is primarily a mental attitude, a psychological state, 
determined by the action of the three powerful factors which shape 
a people’s spirit and appear in every essential feature of its national 
character. 

Subconscious in their action, these factors are often grossly under- 
estimated or even quite disregarded. They are: (i) historical experi- 
ences shaping national traditions; (2) the geopolitical situation of 
the nation, which embraces not only geographical location but also 
the situation within a given variable environment; and (3) the cur- 
rent economic situation of the nation as an expression of its ma- 
terial attainments in life — ^its iimer urge and possibilities of influenc- 
ing other peoples as well as its capacity for further progress. 

In Scandinavia, however, the role and significance of traditions 
need no champions. A proper aj^reciation of tradition is already 
deeply rooted in the national spirit and is fully honored in its 
policies. The simpler concept of geopolitical situation is more widely 
accepted in the whole world. The specific action of the geopolitical 
factor on Scandinavian neutrality is peculiarly apparent smce the 
latter is largely based on the virtually insular position of Norway and 
Sweden and on the relative peninsular isolation of Denmark and 
Finland. The importance of economic status is even better tmder- 
stood. Probably too much stress, in fact, is laid on it. The result is 
that the material factor is often grossly overestimated to the dis- 
regard of idealistic values and of the psychological constituents of 
economic life itself. However, economic traditions do exist; they 
must also be taken fully into account. 

If the development of the means of communication has exerted 
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a steady and powerful influence on Scandinavian psychology, it is 
not surprising therefore that the affairs of the Baltic states and of 
Poland are steadily tending to converge toward the lines followed 
by Scandinavia and especially by Sweden. This growing conver- 
gency is regarded with favor on the southern shores of Ae Baltic 
and there seems to be no reason why it should not be viewed with the 
same sentiments on the opposite shores. Both sides are trying to 
attain a better appreciation of each other’s problems and policies; 
the further development of such rapprochement is contingent largely 
upon a fuller realization of the convergence of the basic postulates 
and political ideas of Scandinavian neutrality and the tenets of 
Poland’s Baltic policies. 

This coincidence of interests appears with even greater force 
when the dangers menacing Scandinavia are envisaged. This is the 
steady menace represented by the proximity of two opposing and 
conflicting post-War totalitarian formations — ^the Soviet Union and 
the Third Reich. 

Luckily, both Germany and Russia directly and indirectly con- 
stantly are warning the Scandinavian peoples of the danger threat- 
ening them from the opposing side as well as from themselves. 
For instance, a German savant. Professor Haushofer, gave a num- 
ber of public lectures in Scandinavia in which he depicted the soviet 
danger in glaring colors; but the unexpected result was that he 
succeeded in alarming all as to the danger of help from Germany. 
Public opinion in Scandinavia reacted very energetically against 
these unoflScial offers of help and made no secret of its distrust. 

“Bloc” Politics 

Under these conditions, it is important to attain a clear compre- 
hension of the inherent nature of the Scandinavian bloc. 

There is a widespread but mistaken notion that the four coun- 
tries of the Scandinavian bloc are primarily “small,” “petty,” and 
distant in the geographical sense— particularly so with regard to our 
intellectual and material interests. 

First, there is Sweden, an exponent of neutrality and leader in 
foreign affairs, the only Scandinavian country which aspires to the 
r ank of a Great Power. Then comes Norway, with her different so- 
cial structure; then Finland, apparently having nothing in common 
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with Norway and racially distinct from the rest of Scandinavia, 
openly striving partly or fully to eliminate Swedish cultural influ- 
ences and the Swedish language, burdened with a long and uneasy 
frontier with Russia, with all the possibilities of unpleasant surprises 
that this entails. The fourth member of the bloc is Denmark — at 
the western extremity of the Baltic — a country which until recent 
times was subject to powerful German influences. Even now it has 
to cope with what the Germans call a “flaming” frontier in 
Schleswig; hence it comes as a complete surprise when we learn 
that this frontier is watched, as the southern frontier of Scandinavia, 
by a youthful corps of 20,000 border guards recruited from all four 
of the Scandinavian countries. 

But in politics, in economic matters, even in educational affairs, 
we see at every step powerful and well-endowed bodies and appa- 
ratus organizing joint action, regulating mutual relations, and re- 
enforcing the realization of the community of Scandinavian interest. 
Thus it is that the Scandinavian Bloc is rising to power before our 
eyes. It is obvious that a number of forces are at work, influencing 
other countries toward more intimate relations with the group and 
there are also forces working in the contrary direction. Each of these 
factors plays an important role in shaping the destiny of the bloc. 
Some, such as the religious factor, or the strong partiality for democ- 
racy, can be decisive in directing the most vital pplitical moves and 
the history of these countries. 

Those who, dwelling on the growing consciousness of Nordic 
solidarity, primarily stress the ethnical elements combined with the 
racial, lingual, and intellectual culture which has sprung from one 
and the same source illustrate the difficulty of domination from 
without. Germany, for instance, based rather short-sighted plans 
of spreading German influences in Scandinavia, Holland, and 
Flanders upon exactly the same foundation. Today we know that 
the campaign has proved an unqualified failure. The German ele- 
ment suffered enormous cultural and material losses in these coun- 
tries— particularly in Holland and Sweden — as an outcome of the 
misguided and clumsy efforts of the German exponents of the 
Nordic movement. This was the thesis that all Teutonic peoples 
should in effect be swallowed up by the German nation. 

But vasdy more important is the general psychological and 
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ideological pattern furnishing the basis for an homogeneous out- 
look on life. In this connection, it is impossible to lay overmuch stress 
on the following traits which are so typical of the Scandinavian 
peoples: (i) profound respect for the law, probably arising out of 
attachment to tradition and affording not only durable bases for 
the advancement of the nations in question, but also for mutual 
respect and the attainment of a closer understanding; (2) sincere 
democracy, as it were, second nature for these nations, causing them 
to be perhaps even more attached to their political structure than 
to their Scandinavian origins; (3) relatively high and general level 
of prosperity and the conscious feeling of the high standing or pres- 
tige which this gives the Scandinavians in the world. 

These three traits — material prosperity, respect for the law, and 
conscious democratic citizenship — are the main constructive elements 
of Nordic solidarity. They may appear to some to be illusionary and 
of transient value, but in the mind of the average Scandinavian they 
are basic and essential factors. 

Thus we see that the theory and practice of Scandinavian neu- 
trality have passed — ^and are still passmg— through a complicated 
process of evolution. 

The first declaration of neutrality could be epitomized as: “We 
are far removed from your interests and conflicts; leave us in peace.” 
The revised and modernized version of the declaration could be 
expressed: “We do not want to become involved in matters which 
do not concern us; we will not allow ourselves to be dragged into 
foreign disputes and conflicts.” The latter, however, requires exact 
orientation as to which European matters actually do not concern 
Scandinavia. It demands simultaneously both will and skill, to say 
nothing of concrete strength, to oppose successfully every attempt 
to drag Scandinavia into such conflicts. 

One of the prime postulates of Poland’s foreign policy has been 
expressed by Foreign Minister Joseph Beck thus: “Nothing about 
us without us.” This might appear in some respects to be funda- 
mentally opposed to the Scandinavian thesis of neutrality. Yet the 
policy is based on the profound conviction that Poland’s situation 
in Europe is such that she cannot remain isolated, nor can she 
exclude her own interests from the complex tangle of the interests 
of the other powers. The present writer believes moreover that 
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Scandinavia, in spite of its more advantageous geographical situa- 
tion, already is not in a position to maintain and carry out the 
orthodox principles of neutrality; therefore it will be obliged, step 
by step and increasingly often, to adhere to Poland’s formulation 
of the essence of her foreign policy. 

There are other commumties in the world whose ideals and 
psychological attitudes are identical with or approximate to the 
Scandinavian. This should make it possible, by uniting the idea of 
solidarity with that of neutrality, to set up a broader group of states, 
irrespective of the ethnic, religious, or social factors represented 
by such countries. 

For this reason, the present writer is inclined to attribute much 
more importance to the Oslo Group than might at first sight be 
apparent from the economic program established by the members 
of that bloc. 

There seems to be no reason why Scandinavian neutrality should 
not develop in Scandinavian-Baltic neutrality. The accession of Bel- 
gium and Holland indicates that the system can be extended even 
beyond that region. 


Poland Dominant 

With this new importance of the Baltic in world politics, the 
position of Poland represents an outstanding rol®. 

Probably the most imiversal and striking feature of post-War 
currents in the republic is the enormous revival of interest in the 
sea and all that possession of a seacoast implies. It is no exaggeration 
to state that the whole Polish nation is consistently concentrating 
its attention on that “open door” to the world represented by the 
ports of Gdynia and Danzig. That Poland has her own seaboard, 
is of first-rate importance from the viewpoint of international poli- 
tics. It is a factor making for the maintenance of the balance of 
power and of peace in that part of the world. Although underrated 
as such by observers in other countries, the fact that Poland is a 
maritime country has exercised a remarkable influence on the na- 
tion. Not only has it affected the political and economic life of the 
country but also the psychological attitude of the Poles as regards 
events in the rest of ie world. 

If no note be made of the stupendous effort made to accomplish 
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Poland’s maritime programme during the last twenty years, there 
can be no proper comprehension of any basic feature of Polish life 
or of the country’s attitude to problems of international policy. This 
rising consciousness of the role and destiny of Poland within the 
concert of the Great Powers is being molded in no uncertain fashion 
by the maritime orientation of the whole country. It is of course 
possible to enumerate many interesting and important Polish aflfairs 
and great achievements which have no direct connection with the 
sea. Poland’s independent and firm attitude with respect to Ger- 
many and the Soviet Union— both doubtless much stronger coun- 
tries than she — is an example in point. Unhampered contacts with 
the great democracies of the world have been facilitated and fos- 
tered by the possibility of direct intercourse. Possession of a free 
and open route to the rest of the world has strengthened the coun- 
try’s economy — emancipated it from foreign control — ^and this can- 
not but find reflection in her foreign policies. 

The great significance of the sea for Poland can be understood 
only if three vital factors are taken into consideration: Poland’s 
historical experiences in this domain, economic requirements, and 
political exigencies. 

An examination of the thousand-year-long chronicled history of 
Poland— her rise as a state, attainment of the status of a great power, 
decline, subjectioq and renascence — shows an interdependence be- 
tween political and economic strength and a firm foothold on the 
Baltic littoral. Poland became a great power ten centuries ago when 
her northern frontier coincided with the Baltic coast from Stettin 
to Danzig, inclusive. Similarly, when the country again rose to 
power under the Jagellon Dynasty, after the union with Lithuania, 
the PoHsh Commonwealth was again firmly based on the Baltic 
seaboard; this meant from the present frontier with Germany to 
Livonia, i.e., the Polish littoral embraced practically all the young 
Baltic states, not excepting East Prussia, which now belongs to 
Germany. 

When we speak of the economic importance of the sea, we have 
in mind primarily commodity exchange with overseas countries. At 
the present stage of civilization, the far-reaching interdependence 
and ramifications of foreign trade afford ample evidence that the 
principles of self-suf&ciency cannot be effectively applied even by 
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the richest countries— those most endowed with the bases of primary 
production. 

The relatively primitive stage of Poland’s economy causes that 
country to be nearer to possible autarchy than any other country in 
Europe, barring Russia. It is just because Poland is at the beginning 
of the great highway of international commercial exchange along 
which she will proceed as she builds up her own economy that free 
and unhampered access to the sea is so keenly realized as a matter 
of first-rate importance. 

It may appear strange at first sight that so much is made depend- 
ent on the trade passing through two ports on a seacoast only some 
eighty-seven miles long. Of this, half represents the shores of the 
Bay of Puck which is too shallow for ocean-going vessels. Poland’s 
land frontiers with Germany, East Prussia, Lithuania, Latvia, the 
U.S.S.R., Rumania, and Czecho-Slovakia are 3350 miles in length; 
of this rather large figure, nearly 1250 miles represent the frontier 
with the German Reich and about 1150 miles that with the Soviet 
Union. 

Both these countries apply a specific foreign-trade policy which 
is responsible for much of the economic confusion affecting the 
world today. It has been particularly keenly felt by Poland as the 
nearest and most natural partner in such trade. The Soviet Union 
has introduced a state monopoly for foreign trad^, and its purchases 
are controlled and take place only in those countries which answer 
to the transient poUtical needs op exigencies of the Union or the 
communist propaganda service. For that matter, the aggregate figure 
of the Soviet Union’s foreign trade is of comparatively small impor- 
tance and differs little from the corresponding data for Denmark, 
Sweden, or Czechoslovakia. Commodity exchange with the U.S.S.R. 
constitutes rather more than 3 per cent of Poland’s total foreign 
trade; there is no hope of increasing this figure as long as economic 
considerations are subordinated to the vagaries of political tactics 
and of strife against the capitalistic system. Poland’s other large 
neighbor— the Reich— is much richer and is eminently more de- 
sirable as a customer; but its attitude, as far as the Polish market 
is concerned, does not differ overmuch from that of the U.S.S.R. 
Germany waged a customs war against Poland for many years in 
the vain hope that political concessions would be wrung out by 
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means of economic pressure. For some years past such political dif- 
ferences have been suspended, but almost immediately after the 
relieving of this tension Germany inaugurated a policy of self- 
sufiEciency and closed her frontiers to Polish farm produce even 
more effectively than during the height of the customs war. 

To make matters worse, Lithuania has been hostile to trade with 
Poland up to 1938, and the frontier with Czechoslovakia ran along 
the ridge of the Carpathian Mountains and effectively barred closer 
economic communication. The only frontiers really open to normal 
trade are those with Latvia and Rumania — ^215 and 65 miles in 
length respectively. 

It will now be clear why it is so important for Poland to have her 
own seacoast and ports. Unable to do business freely with her neigh- 
bors, she has unhampered use of the high seas leading to and from 
every country possessing a seaboard. This will also explain why such 
a great proportion of Polish trade is seaborne and why the volume 
of this trade is steadily rising. 

CURRENT BALTIC POLITICS 
Charles Hodges and Joseph S. Rouce\ 

This continuation of the discussion of Baltic problems deals with current 
developments not possible for Dr. Borowik to cover in the preceding pages. 
He IS not responsible in any way for the views expressed in this section of the 
chapter. 

Poland 

• 

The Polish foreign policy, personified in Colonel Joseph Beck, 
represents a combination of environment and inherited leader- 
ship. The geopolitical background gives the larger setting of Poland’s 
intensely nationalistic politics — it dictates both national survival and 
national power. 

The possibilities have been capitalized to the utmost. The astute 
pupil of Poland’s irascible hero of the battle for independence, Beck 
has grown to the mature stature of an outstanding European states- 
man in the years intervening since Pilsudski’s death. The clue to 
Poland’s international politics lies in this World War and post-War 
relationship; Beck today projects the ideas of his beloved “chief’ 
into the hard realities of today’s crisis politics. He finds his way 
through the debris of democratic internationalism without illusions 
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and with a single object in view — ^the survival of independent Poland 
in the wreckage of Versailles Europe, survival with greater and 
greater power in eastern Europe. 

As the most important Baltic country, Poland capitalizes its 
position to the full. Geographically, its strategic position makes it 
a major problem of its two greater neighbors to the west and the 
east. Though it reaches the Baltic Sea only through the Polish Cor- 
ridor, all naval operations on the Baltic and its expanding sea power 
are based upon Gdynia. The country itself stretches a thousand 
miles from tip to tip; it is big enough, with three thousand miles of 
frontiers touching ten sovereign states, to loom large in military 
calculations. Here is man power, for Poland’s is the fastest-growing 
population in Europe outside of Soviet Russia. Here is rising eco- 
nomic power, given the new impetus toward industrialization which 
is the product of population pressure and military considerations 
as much as business expansion itself. 

These raw materials of foreign policy have been taken by Colonel 
Beck and made into a formidable diplomatic factor. Yet this com- 
bination of Poland’s position and potentialities with Pilsudski’s 
concepts of statesmanship has, seemingly, never been understood 
abroad. The mystery of Beck’s moves, toward Germany with Hit-' 
ler’s accession to power, and now away, should be clear to all who 
wish to see behind the scene. The seemingly zigzag course has a 
definite goal— a strong Poland rallying to its middle-of-the-road 
position supporters of peace from the Baltic to the Black Sea. The 
government mouthpiece, Gazeta Pols\a, pictures Polish foreign 
policy as having two axes: the western-eastern axis, the axis of its 
fate; the northern-southern axis, that of movement, advancement, 
expansion. 

The western-eastern axis is nothing more than the pincers formed 
on one side by nazi Germany and on the other by Soviet Russia. 
Poland can be squeezed along this line because the country lacks 
geographic barriers; the frontiers, with the exception of the famous 
Pripet Marshes to the east, are open. This absence of natural bar- 
riers is the dominant fact today in Poland’s political relations with 
these two greater powers. Both of them used Polish territory, which 
they had seized and attempted to denationalize a hundred years 
before, as their battleground. Thus Poland has learned from the 
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hard reading of history how to balance these aggressive neighbors 
against each other. It even marked the orientation of Polish depu- 
ties in the Imperial Diet before the World War; they flirted in 
Vienna with the other representatives of the subject Slav nationali- 
ties but always eventually made a deal with the dominant Haps- 
burg element for political advantages. During the World War, 
Poland’s rebirth became possible only because Pilsudski saw the 
double problem of reconstitution as an independent state; his legion- 
naires fought with the Alhes as well as on the Austro-German front 
against Russia. When the latter collapsed, he was able to turn 
against the Germans as the other enemy of Polish freedom. 

This age-long problem was less pressing during the years of the 
Versailles dictatorship. Germany was weak, subjected to Allied 
curbs; Soviet Russia, disorganized. Poland logically co-operated with 
the Western Powers against both potential enemies — ^particularly 
against Germany. Hence there was the alliance with France in 1921, 
reaffirmed m 1925. Also, there grew out of the Franco-Soviet rap- 
prochement the non-aggression pact with Moscow in 1932, renewed 
for ten years in 1934. Pilsudski’s realism made him aware that with 
the destruction of the Second Reich by Hitler the nazi domination 
made Germany the greater threat. Convinced that the soviets would 
not attack Poland the warrior-statesman proposed to France a pre- 
ventive war against nazified Germany. Finding ;:hat Paris would 
not play the game, Pilsudski realigned Poland, and Beck nego- 
tiated the Polish-German non-aggression pact while bargaining 
power remained to Warsaw. 

Though this agreement of January, 1934, has been vigorously 
attacked by Germany’s rivals westward, the fate of Czecho-Slovakia 
shows how sound Beck’s judgment has been in maintaining this 
balance of rivalries. It has enabled Poland thus far to escape the clos- 
ing of the fatal pincers of the western-eastern axis. It has enabled 
Poland to drive actively toward a neutral eastern European bloc on 
the northern-southern axis where the only possibility of diplomatic 
movement exists. It has enabled Poland, followmg the disillusion- 
ment from the surrender of Britain and France to Hitler at the 
price of an ally, to shift eastward and also to make an audacious 
bid for an anti-nazi barrier through Czecho-Slovakia’s Ruthenian 
territory, Hungary and Italy. Though checkmated in southeastern 
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Europe, Beck has handled Baltic and soviet relations so that the 
full impact of the diplomatic disaster of 1938 has escaped Poland. 
Were it not for the diplomatic agility and foresight of Beck, coupled 
with a powerful military machine directed by Marshal Smigly-Rydz, 
Pilsudski’s heir in army and domestic politics, Poland might well 
feel pessimism. 


Baltic Border States 

Nowhere, then, has Munich meant more than on the Baltic. 
Apart from Poland and the Scandinavian countries across this politi- 
cally stormy sea, four other states figure vitally in the calculations 
of both foreign offices and ministries of war — ^particularly for those 
of the Nazi Reich and the Soviet Union. If the clash that one group 
of observers expects between Germany and the U.S.S.R. develops, 
they must use the Baltic highway and the border states — ^Finland, 
Estonia, Latvia, and Lithuania, the last three grouped in a triangular 
alliance, in defense of their own jeopardized freedom. If this con- 
flict is averted, as others anticipate, the neutral bloc headed by 
Colonel Beck’s Poland must have the collaboration of these outposts 
of power politics. 

Thus whatever Poland does has immense importance for her 
neighbors on the south side of the Baltic. Lithuania, Latvia, and 
Estonia have an equal interest in Warsaw’s own larger struggle for 
survival between the western and eastern rivals for European 
hegemony; a pro-German orientation of Poland today would mean 
the Ukrainian issue had taken its final sinister form. Even nazi 
audacity cannot risk a move with a hostile Poland on its flank — and 
with the Poles, these border states who well know German domina- 
tion in the centuries of the Teutonic knights. 

Like all states born, or reborn, through the Paris Peace Confer- 
ence, Lithuania, Latvia, and Estonia are vitally concerned with the 
maintenance of the status quo. Adventurism on the Baltic can cost 
them only hard-won liberties. 

Lithuania. Lithuania, long merged with Poland, has a pro-Russian 
orientation. Even before the War, it demanded autonomy within a 
Russian federation. When the new state was formed on February 
16, 1918, it had to face the Russian “Reds” to the east and the Poles 
to the south. Whereas the bolsheviks were expelled in a seesaw 
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contest with the Poles as the main enemy, Vilna, the medieval capi- 
tal, eventually was taken over by Poland after a military coup d’etat 
upset the decision of the Allies to award it to Lithuania. This con- 
tinued as a Baltic sore spot until Poland ended the Lithuanian boy- 
cott, so to speak, by an ultimatum in the spring of 1938; the blunt 
threat of military action has brought about normal relations. 

Difficulties between the two countries make their history a dis- 
tincdy family affair. Until 1385, each developed independendy of 
the other. The union which then took place between the Polish 
Queen Jadwiga and the Grand Duke of Lithuania, Wladyslaw 
Jagiello, effected a dynastic combination. In 1569, the “Union of 
Lublin” completed the monarchic connection establishing a Baltic 
dual monarchy — ^“the free with the free and equal with the equal.” 
The King of Poland thus exercised his prerogatives as the ruler of 
Lithuania with the tide of Grand Duke. When the eighteenth- 
century partition began the destruction of Greater Poland, the Rus- 
sian Tsars acquired sovereignty over the eastern portion, including 
the Lithuanian provinces. This obtained until the declaration of the 
Soviet Government on August 29, 1918, invalidated the partition. 
Sovereignty, from the legal point of view, was then placed in the 
newly established Republic of Poland, but the subsequent Soviet- 
Lithuanian agreement of July 19, 1920, reversed this earlier deal 
by recognizing Lithuania’s claim to Vilna. This friendship between 
Lithuania and the U.S.S.R. therefore, has made the litde Baltic 
republic an important point in the nazi-soviet duel for position: 
for it abuts on the East Prussian lands of Germany, and the nazis 
have feared its use as a base for soviet air attack while the soviets 
have been apprehensive over a German drive through Lithuania 
based upon East Prussia! 

Latvia. Latvia, just to the north, has its similar double threat. The 
natural oudet for the northwestern part of the Soviet Union, it 
touches Lithuania, Poland, the U.S.S.R., and Estonia just to the 
north. Its independence acquired through the success of the German 
General Staff’s surprise attack known as “the Riga operations” in 
the fall of 1917, the Baltic state maintained itself on the map in 
spite of being part of the battle ground in the war against the bolshe- 
viks. Here Polish aid enabled Latvia to escape the western march 
of the Reds, for Pilsudski’s strategy resulted in the capture of the 
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key point, Dunaburg or Dvinsk, in his 1920 campaign to check 
bolshevik expansion. The upshot was that the Polish statesman suc- 
ceeded, after the almost fatal Battle of Warsaw had been turned in 
his favor, in separating Lithuania from possible contact with the 
soviets and in establishing lasting contact northward with Latvia 
and Estonia. During the 1920’s, pressure from soviet Russia under 
the agile hand of Tchicherm in Moscow made the Reds the domi- 
nant problem imtil Hiderism came in the 1930’s to change the 
trend. Though an open authoritarian rule in 1935 seemed to point 
to nazi ascendancy, “Latvia for Latvians” has been the actual di- 
rection of policy. The hope of disappointed Baltic barons has not 
waned; German influence remains in the upper-class minority who 
resent rule by their former serfs. 

Estonia. Somewhat similarly, Estonia emerged from the World 
War an independent state. Polish arms here too played a decisive 
part in checking the bolshevik tide; for Poland took the brunt of the 
struggle to the sbuthwestward and the Estonians were able to clear 
their territory with a resulting peace early in 1920. The same Baltic 
forces operated in this key to the Gulf of Finland, even to the 1935 
swing toward dictatorship abandoned in 1936. 

The Problem of Memel. There has been an additional trouble spot, 
the city of Memel, typical of German colonization territory. Even 
after 700 years of German rule it contained, accordmg to the Ger- 
man 1910 census, 71,781 inhabitants whose mother tongue was Ger- 
man, and 67,124 whose mother ■tongue was Lithuanian, whereas, in 
the Lithuanian census of 1925, 43.51 per cent of Memel’s inhabitants 
characterized themselves as of German nationality, 27.59 
of Lithu a nian nationality and 25.18 per cent as Memellanders.® This 
Germanic town controls the mouth of the river Niemen just as 
Danzig dominates the Vistula. Though the League of Nations 
assigned Memel to Lithuania with a considerable degree of autonomy 
after that republic’s troops had entered the place early in 1923, fric- 
tion between the two peoples mounted steadily. The Third Reich 
even had troops on the border facing Lithuanian forces in 1935; 
for this oldest German town of what had been East Prussian terri- 
tory is on Hitler’s schedule of conquest. Though the Lithuanians 
dread the possibility of Soviet Russian pressure, this fear has become 
subordinate to the more immediate nazi threat indicated in the 
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elections held in Memel in December, 1938, in which the national 
socialists polled 87.1 per cent of the vote under the slogan “Back to 
the Reich.” Berlin is in a position to put pressure on Lithuania if 
Hitler should want to break up the Polish state, since Memel can 
become as important in Germany’s penetration along the Baltic as 
Carpatho-Ukraine (Ruthenia) in Germany’s penetration toward 
the Black Sea. Lithuania’s strategic value is tremendous, especially 
since Poland’s western flank is exposed at Danzig. For that reason 
both Poland and Germany are now woomg Lithuania, and for that 
reason Poland made up with Soviet Russia and was again courting 
France at the very end of 1938. 

Finland. Finally there is Fmland. Sharing with Sweden the head 
of the Baltic Sea and isolated from the other states on the south 
side by the Gulf of Finland, this succession state has felt the gravest 
mistrust of the Soviet Russian policy. Moscow feels equally the Fin- 
nish hostility, a deep hatred of everything Russian, even social 
revolution, with a countering distrust; soviet leadership has a grow- 
ing fear of German influence, accelerated by nazi efforts in the 
1930’s to swing Finland into the fascist column. After all, following 
the fall of Tsarism in 1917 and the eventual ascendancy of the bol- 
sheviks, Finland’s civil war between Whites and Reds resulted in 
the defeat of the soviet forces because of German military interven- 
tion in 1918. The Finns, with their well-establisl^ed national insti- 
tutions of government and business, have turned as sharply against 
the nazi efforts to infiltrate here as previously they opposed the Reds. 
Finnish fascism, however, embroiled the country with Estonia after 
a nazi-inspired putsch failed; this has operated against a united 
Baltic policy amongst the border states in the north just as Polish- 
Lithuanian diflSculties obstructed co-operation in the south. 

Border-State Collaboration 

Beginning with the critical period marked by the breakup of the 
old Russian Empire in 1917 and the German revolution in 1918, com- 
mon action among the border states of the south side of the Baltic 
became imperative. 

Here Polish leadership in the war period and the early 1920’s was 
so successful that it seemed a Baltic league of nations would be a 
fact The four states — ^Lithuania eventually holding aloof because of 
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the Vilno episode — ^held repeated conferences. This solidarity be- 
came a major obstacle for soviet diplomacy though it did not grow 
complete enough to justify the entire apprehensions of its opponents. 
Eventually, too, a three-cornered alliance was worked out between 
Estonia, Latvia, and Lithuania. This alliance was based upon a com- 
mon fear of a renewed domination from Russia coupled with sharp 
hostility toward communist doctrines. Both of Lithuania’s neigh- 
bors, however, have disassociated themselves from any obligation 
to support the Lithuanian position on this dispute with the nazis. 

Nazi ascendancy in Europe has intensified the general alarm up 
and down the Baltic. The soviets, though they have concluded a 
general series of non-aggression pacts with all their Baltic neighbors, 
have been most suspicious of the Finns and the Poles. Moscow, how- 
ever, is now on the defensive; Finland remains the most dangerous 
spot for the soviet strategy against nazi Germany. The clearing of 
the frontier for hundreds of miles is recent testimony to the Red 
apprehensions; and the mutual exploration of the Atlantic and 
Arctic sea sides of the Scandinavian Penmsula by both the nazis 
and the bolsheviks points to good groimds for watchfulness. Moscow 
feels correctly that Germany is not building sea power once again 
to challenge Britain; it is directed toward possible attack on the 
Soviet Union — ^that dream of Hitler’s Baltic friend and theoretician 
on nazi foreign policy who hoped to run the Berlin foreign oflEce, 
Alfred Rosenberg. Contrary to Poland’s line of effort, too, the nazis 
have tried to push Finland out' of Border-state collaboration. This 
would give the Finns a pro-scandinavian direction, where the Ger- 
mans believe, probably overoptimistically, that fascistic sympathies 
can be developed, detrimental to both Colonel Beck’s own Baltic 
bloc and soviet interests. 


NOTES 

1. The reader interested in this feature of Baltic life is referred to the 
Bdtic Year-Boo\ and to the various papers published in the periodical Bdtic 
and Scandinavian Countries (both issued by the Baltic Institute, Gdynia). 

2. A socialist motion demanding withdrawal from the League of Nations 
was defeated a month later by a majority of liberals and conservatives in the 
Swedish Parliament. 

3. Otto D. Tolischus, “Reich Can Use Memel as Pawn in the East,” New 
York Times, December 18, 1938. 
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Chapter 15 

DANUBIAN AND BALKAN EUROPE 
Joseph Slabey Rouce\ 

The region with which this study deals covers roughly the states 
which arose on the remains of the former Ottoman and the H^s- 
burg Empires. For reasons of history, of geography, and of popula- 
tion, the international problems of the Balkans have been inter- 
twined with those in the Danubian basin. Both regions have been 
subject to the same historical pressures. “Did not the peak of Otto- 
man prowess in Europe — ^the victory at Mohacs — ^give the Hapsburgs 
their chance to complete the buildmg of an empire ? And has not 
the final exit of Ottoman power from Europe fallen in the same 
hour as the collapse of its century-old antagonist.?”^ 

The past and present international relations of the region can be 
explained, in simple practical terms, by the question: “Who_is to 
dominate the Danubian Europe.?” In other words, the attempts of 
this or that power, in the past as well as in the present, to subdue 
the region, and the counter-actions resulting from the opposition to 
such imperialistic ambitions, haveTieen the backbone of the inter- 
national problems there. If, for a while at least, some power, such as 
the Ottoman or the Hapsburg Empire, succeeded in do minatin g a 
part of this region, its domination was challenged and eventually 
brought about the empire’s downfall. 

The Danubian and Balkan regions seem to have been predestined 
to endless conflicts by the v^ geography-of the region. The most 
favorable direction for a military entry has always been that of the 
river Danube, whether the invasion was from the east or from the 
west.® In the first thousand years of our era the Romans were for 
five hundred years the lords of the Danubian. During the second 
five hundred years the domination of the Danube continually 
changed hands. In modern times, the Turkish thrust which for< 
three centuries had been directed northwestwards along the Danube^ 
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was replaced in the eighteenth century by German pressure exerted 
in the opposite direction. After the liquidation of the Napoleonic 
menace, the German and Austro-Hungarian pressure down the 
Danube to the Balkans was opposed by two other revived thrusts — 
that from the southwest along the old Roman routes, represented by 
the risorgimento of Italy, and the Russian thrusts to the Balkans and 
against Turkey around the Black Sea. 

The Austro-Hungarian Empire was unwilling, however, to let 
the Tsar’s armies march into the Balkan Peninsula and block the 
empire’s way to the Black Sea or the Aegean, or to continue inspir- 
ing the Slavs of the Hapsburgs and of the Balkans to tear the Dual 
Monarchy apart by their nationalistic ambitions. England, on the 
other hand, was determined not to allow Russia to control the 
Mediterranean water highway to India. In the last quarter of the 
nineteenth century, Italians also began castmg their covetous eye on 
the Balkans as a part of the world and sea that was once Roman. 
In fact, Rome had to meet two major foes; not only Pan-Slavism 
of Russia but also Pan-Germanism. By this time, Germany con- 
vinced herself that the Balkans was the necessary springboard for 
her ambitions for world power. The German-Austro-Hungarian 
alliance ensured Berlin’s connections with the Balkan Peninsula and 
across it to Asia Minor. 

Germany’s Dream of “Mitteleuropa” 

German foreign policy moved* under a beautiful dream — called 
“Mitteleuropa.” It envisioned a great and powerful German Empire 
whose political and economic tentacles should stretch from the 
North Sea and the Baltic through central Europe to the Bosporus 
and across it to Baghdad, the key to the nearest East. German goods 
would be carried through the Balkans to Constantinople and beyond, 
and sold in the vast markets of Arabia, despite the French, and, in 
India, despite the British, as well as in markets in a dozen econom- 
ically unexploited countries ia between. Germany would really 
dominate Europe and later the Orient — ^and perhaps eventually the 
world, itself.® 

It was in 1899 that a German company received the first charter 
from the Sultan to build what came to be known as the Baghdad 
railway, and in 1903 the construction of the line began in earnest. 
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This was one of the important factors in Great Britain’s renunciation 
of her isolationist policy and her entrance into the series of treaties 
( forming the Triple Entente. 

Post-War Interliide 

The World War, by attempting to expedite the fulfillment of the 
dream, broke it. The peace treaties changed the pressure on the 
Danubian Basin and the Balkans. The satellite of Germany, the huge 
and unwieldy Austro-Hungarian Dual Monarchy, was broken up. 
Austria and Hungary were made into separate coimtries, each much 
smaller than it had been, and too small to play any important aggres- 
sive roles. Polan 4 was again placed on the map of Europe. Czecho- 
slovakia was created out of territory that had been in the Dual 
Monarchy. Yugoslavia was put together out of the former countries 
of Serbia and Montenegro and a large slice of Austria-Hungary. 
Rumania was given part of the former Hungary and some of Bul- 
garia. The boundaries of Greece and Albania were not changed 
much, though the Greek boundaries were not settled until after the 
fighting with Turkey in 1922. Bulgaria, Germany’s former ally, lost 
the Dobrodja, Macedonia, and her territorial access to the Aegean 
Sea. Russia’s experiment in communism will delay, for a while at 
least, her former interest in the Golden Horn and the Balkans. 
Soviet Russia has attempted little or no intervention in tie Balkans 
on national or Pan-Slavic lines,^ although she is interested, naturally, 
in preventing German expansion to the Balkans, since she is afraid 
of losing Ukraine and of having Germany dominate the Dardanelles. 

The peace treaties tried to satisfy various racial and nationalistic 
ambitions by redrawing the boundaries and creating new states. But 
the peoples were so mixed that racial and political lines could not 
be made to correspond. Consequendy, every one of the countries 
now contains “minorities” of people who are racially different from 
the majority, and these minorities are largest in the countries that 
profited from the war. The new boundaries left a good many 
Magyars in Czechoslovakia, Rumania, and Yugoslavia, for example. 
Most of the people in Hungary are resentful because so many 
Magyars were taken from Hungary and because they believe that 
those who were taken have been badly treated in their new countries. 
On the other hand, Hungary’s neighbors complain, and not without 
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justice, that non-Hungarian peoples of Hungary are worse off than 
the Hungarians living in the Little Entente States. Bulgars think 
they should have southeastern Yugoslavia because so many Bulgars 
live there. Even the Slavic groups in Yugoslavia— the Serbs, the 
Croats, and the Slovenes — do not get on well together because the 
Serbs have more or less monopolized power. The Macedonian prob- 
lem and the policy of terrorism agitated Europe until recently, and 
the exchange of populations between Greece and Turkey was 
followed by serious internal and international problems. 

In addition, the post-War settlements created new economic diflS- 
culties. For example, no consideration was given to the fact that 
Austria and Hungary were, to a considerable degree, an economic 
unit. Railway lines and main highways were cut into several parts 
by the new boundaries, greatly reducing their usefulness. This fail- 
ure to recognize the economic factors gave additional grounds for 
ill feelings. 

With such backgrounds, it is small wonder that the Danubian 
and Balkan states did not settle down peacefully immediately after 
the War. Political upsets, frequently accompanied by assassinations, 
followed each other in rapid succession in several of these countries. 
On several occasions, war came very near. Czechoslovakia, which 
apdy had been called “anJsland of democracy in a sea of dictator- 
ships,” was the only country that escaped such troubles up toY^B. 

The Shadows of the Great Powers 

9 

Back of the bickerings of the Danubian and Balkan states among 
themselves appear the more dangerous shadows of the Great Powers 
and their policy of always being ready to use their satellites as pawns 
in the larger game of European politics. In fact, ever since the World 
War, international relations of the region have hinged on two 
major conflicts: the efforts of Italy and then of Germany to replace 
French and British influence in the Danubian Basin and the Balkans; 
and the struggle between the centripetal force of some form of 
Danubian co-operation, with Franco-British encouragement, and the 
centrifugal pull of the new German Drang nach Osten. The region 
has remained in a state of almost contmual effervescence, not only 
because of the universal post-War tendency to promote self-suflE- 
ciency within even the smallest economic units and the division of 
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that part of the world into victorious status-quo nations and de- 
feated revisionist states, but also, and probably for the most part, 
because of the tendency of the great powers to impose their own 
rivalries and differences on the Danubian states which are now 
wavering between camps of pro and anti-fascist sympathizers, be- 
tween pro-status-quo and revisionist countries, and between friends 
of France, Italy, and Germany. 

For fifteen years after the war, Danubian and Balkan Europe was 
an arena for clashing French and Italian interests. The second period 
began when a third rival, Germany, appeared on the scene, and 
systematically developed her Mitteleuropa policy. The dismember- 
ment of Czechoslovakia in September, 1938, by Hitler, in co-opera- 
tion with Mussolini, Chamberlain, and Daladier, inaugurated the 
end of an epoch, the end of the whole system of collective security, 
a formal abdication by the Western democracies of their influence in 
the Danubian Basin, and the beginning of the third period. 

The Period of French Hegemony 

The first period, the period of absolute French preponderance, 
lasted until October, 1933. During that time central and Balkan 
Europe faced only the danger from Hungary, soviet Russia, the 
hopes of the Hapsburg legitimists, and the steps taken by Italy to 
break down the domination of the region by Paris. Within this 
framework, each of the capitals of this region developed its own 
peculiar foreign policy. 

Czechoslovakia. The foreign policy of Czechoslovakia was very 
simple in theory, and yet very complex in application. Like every 
satiated state, Czechoslovakia wanted to hold what she had and to 
five at peace with her neighbors. Under the able direction of Dr. 
Eduard Benes, a consistent foreign policy was soon evolved on this 
principle. This, in brief, consisted of “Western orientation” — ^reliance 
but not absolute dependence on France and sincere support of the 
League of Nations. Very soon, also, as an answer to Hungarian irre- 
dentism, the Little Entente was formed. From these main fines the 
foreign policy of Czechoslovakia did not depart, much to its later 
misfortune, until September, 1938, when Paris deserted its ally “for 
the sake of peace.” These developments, however, had been fore- 
shadowed by the advent of Hitler. An alliance was concluded with 
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Russia, complementary to the Franco-Czechoslovak alliance, guar- 
anteeing military protection of her borders in the event of invasion 
— ^both compromised in September, 1938. 

Hungary. By the Treaty of Trianon, Hungary lost more than 
two thirds of her pre-War territory and three fifths of her popula- 
tion. Her possessions were distributed among six states: Austria, 
Czechoslovakia, Italy, Poland, Rumania, and Yugoslavia. “Treaty 
revision” has become a national obsession of the Hungarians. Little 
Magyar children are still taught the pre-War boundaries of their 
country. They are told that their Hungarian brothers are under 
“temporary” alien rule beyond the post-War frontiers. Nem, nem, 
soha (“No, No, Never”) has become the battle cry of the entire 
nation. Unlike its neighbors, Hungary has never belonged to the 
French system; her interests, grievances, and post-War position have 
naturally aligned her with Germany. Furthermore, Mussolini has 
built up his “II Duce Line” of diplomatic fortifications by exploiting 
Magyar bitterness. 

Rumania. Rumania, like Yugoslavia, was also interested in cen- 
tral European affairs and in the preservation of the status quo in 
regard to Hungary, the Soviet Republic, and Bulgaria. Hence her 
foreign policy maintained friendship and alliance with France and 
the Little and Balkan Ententes.® The fear that Russia might ask for 
the return of Bessarabia prevented closer relations with Moscow for 
fifteen years. With the growing fear of Hitler, Stahn was induced 
to sign a Soviet-Rumanian pact of, non-aggression in 1933, but they 
were not too enthusiastic friends. Of Rumania’s B a lkan neighbors, 
Yugoslavia is the one with which Rumania has enjoyed the closest 
relations, and Belgrade is absolutely opposed to the soviet regime. 

Yugoslavia. Fundamentally, as one of the succession states, Yugo- 
slavia must be on the side of the status quo. This dictated her support 
of the League of Nations, her alliance with France and the Little 
and Balkan Ententes — ^for all her friends were one way or another 
supremely interested in the maintenance of the Peace Treaties. 

Greece. The fundamental lines of foreign policies of each of the 
Balkan countries are determined less by the centripetal forces of the 
region, and more by the centrifugal pulls, the forces relating each 
country to the neighboring or the Great Powers. This is especially 
obvious in the case of Greece, which is geographically interested not 
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only in the Balkans but also in the Mediterranean. Her close proxim- 
ity to important eastern routes to the Suez Canal, the complexity of 
the Greek coastline, which can afford excellent protection to war- 
ships and military transports, and the complete dependence of her 
economic life and security upon sea communications force Greece 
to maintain friendly relations with Italy, Great Britain, France, and 
Turkey. The century-old policy of irredentist aggrandizement, en- 
hanced by the desire of the Greek irredenta beyond the country’s bor- 
ders to liberate from alien rule, culminated in a decade of war and 
diplomacy, 1912 to 1922, which resulted in the gathering of the bulk 
of the Greek people within the borders of Greece. Since then, Greece 
has been interested in providing security for the state. Hence the 
major objectives of her foreign policy have been peace and an oppo- 
sition to any kind of revisionism. 

Although both Greece and Turkey have favored peace since the 
conclusion of their conflict in 1923, a series of disputes between 
Athens and Ankara, following the Peace of Lausanne in 1923, con- 
cerning the compulsory exchange of populations, irritated both 
countries for another half decade. Finally both countries signed a 
treaty of neutrality, conciliation, arbitration, and friendship on Oc- 
tober 30, 1930, and followed it with a ten-year pact of amity and non- 
aggression on September 14, 1933. The fear of Italian pressure on 
Asia Minor and tl^e Greek islands led both countries to add to these 
two treaties another, of April 29, 1938, signed in Athens, providing 
for co-operation in case of an attack by a third power. 

Relations between Greece, Yugoslavia, and Rumania, all of which 
emerged from the World War with substantial territorial gains, have 
been distinctly friendly in character. Great Britain has historical 
traditions and sentimental ties with Greece, and the commercial 
relations and the British fleet are of import to the Greeks. France 
appeals with her culture to the intelligentsia of the country; but the 
masses are still aware of the part that France played in the Turco- 
Greek struggle. As far as Italy is concerned, the Greek is convinced 
that the Dodecanese Islands belong by right to Greece and not to 
Italy. The bombardment of Corfu in 1923 by the Italian fleet re- 
mains bitterly impressed on the memories of the Greeks. As a 
status-quo nation, she exchanged with Great Britain, together with 
Turkey and Yugoslavia, reciprocal assurances of support during the 
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Ethiopian crisis. Germany has a large trade with the land of Hellas 
and, as it lies in the path of the renewed Berlin-Baghdad pressure, the 
Germanophile tendencies of the present dictator. General Metaxas, 
are causing concern in Great Britain and France. 

Bulgaria. Suffering heavy territorial losses as a result of the Balkan 
Wars and the World War, Bulgaria is the most discontented of the 
Balkan powers, and believes that revision of the Treaty of Neuilly 
alone can assure her economic development. The Bulgarian Govern- 
ment is particularly anxious to secure an outlet to the Aegean Sea, 
and demands territorial readjustment in Thrace, which would give 
it a railway corridor and control of either Kavalla or Dedeagath of 
the Aegean. Bulgaro-Greek relations have also been envenomed by 
Bulgaria’s assertions that Greece has failed to protect the rights of 
Macedonians under the minorities treaties. At various times the sup- 
port of Rome of the revisionist bloc made Italy popular in Bulgaria; 
coupled with it is the fact that the popular queen is a former Italian 
princess. 

Albania. The geographic location of Albania pulls that country 
between the Italian and the Balkan interests. Italy has invested con- 
siderable money in that little kingdom for three reasons. She needs 
Albania to cork up, in case of war, the entrance to the Adriatic Sea. 
Rome possesses the rock of Saseno which, owing to its strategic 
position at the mouth of the Bay of Vallona, opposite Italy’s heel, 
commands the straits of Otranto and could, therefore, act, in case 
of a conflict, as a more effective stopper to bottle up the Adriatic. 
Albania, furthermore, is the most convenient door for entrance to 
the Balkans, as well as another military point of attack against Yugo- 
slavia. Third, oil wells of Albania might become useful some day 
to the Italian motorized army. Italy’s former conflicts with Yugo- 
slavia strengthened Albania’s fear of Yugoslav invasion, and Yugo- 
slavia, in turn, believes that Italy will use Albania as a base for 
incursions into Yugoslav territory. In addition, Albania claims that 
about 600,000 Albanians in Yugoslavia are deprived of their cul- 
tural and political rights, and has aligned herself with Bulgaria in 
her steady stream of complaints on the minorities question. In 1928, 
for instance, Albania appealed to the League of Nations against Greek 
policy in respect to Albanian minorities and the liquidation of large 
Albanian estates under the Greek program of agrarian reform. 
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Today, however, Albania has become a link between Italy and 
Yugoslavia instead of a bone of contention, as in the past, because 
the countries on both sides of the Adriatic have a common fear of 
German expansion southward and a common interest in blocking 
the advance. The port of Trieste, for the first time in history near 
the German frontier, is valuable only as an outlet on the Mediter- 
ranean, and Italy can block that outlet if she controls Albania. 

The Little 'Entente. As already indicated, from the standpoint of 
geographical interests, Rumania and Yugoslavia belong also to 
central Europe, and were thus partners in the Little Entente with 
Czechoslovakia. These states came together in 1921 with a single 
aim — ^to maintain the boundaries established by the peace treaties. ^ 
To this end they concluded bilateral agreements providing military 
guarantees against aggression by Hungary or Bulgaria, and col- 
laborated in resisting all threats to the existing order. In later agree- 
ments, the governments arranged to act together in international 
relations, and a start was made toward getting rid of tariffs on each 
other’s goods. 

The Little Entente found its chief supporter in France, which 
was also vitally interested in maintaining the order of the peace 
treaties. French sponsorship of the group, however, was limited 
chiefly to moral encouragement and a certain amount of financial 
assistance. Paris’s ^only definite commitment was the mutual aid 
treaty with Czechoslovakia, negotiated in 1925 as an adjunct to the 
Locarno Pacts. With Rumania and Yugoslavia Paris had merely 
pacts of non-aggression and consultation. 

The 'Rivalry of Paris and Rome. For the fifteen years after the 
World War, only Italy disputed French hegemony in the Balkans. 
Rome gained far less by the peace treaties than she believed herself 
entitled to, and soon manifested a desire to better her position in the 
Adriatic region at the expense of Yugoslavia. Under the circum- 
stances, France gave moral, financial, and diplomatic support to 
Belgrade in the diplomatic conflicts between Rome and Belgrade, 
intensified particularly by the signature of the Italo-Albanian Pact 
of Tirana of November 27, 1926, and the Italo-Albanian defensive 
alliance of 1927 (extended by subsequent renewals). 

The rivalry of Paris and Rome must be viewed also in the light of 
the prestige policy of Italy, which followed a policy of blackmail. 
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with its parallel, the encouraging of revisionist aims. Mussolini had 
at various times publicly proclaimed the necessity for treaty revision, 
thus favoring the aims of Hungary and Bulgaria. Time and time 
again he made a number of efforts to play a dominant role in the 
Danubian Basin, and tried to effect some sort of organization which 
would rival the French influence exerted through the Little Entente. 
Nevertheless, Mussolini, with all his efforts — ^including large pur- 
chases from Yugoslavia, generous overtures to Bulgaria, maritime 
co-operation with Greece, sedulous cultivation of the “Latin” ties 
with Rumania, and cordial exchanges with Turkey — ^was imable to 
overcome the distrust caused by Italian footholds on the east coast 
of the Adriatic or the suspicion of pourboires to rebellious Mace- 
donians. 


The Waning Hegemony of France 

In 1933 the French hold on the European order began to dissolve 
and the second period began. Hitler became chancellor of the 
Reich on January 30, 1933, and in October dealt a blow to the 
League by breaking off relations with Geneva. His other steps against 
the peace treaties indicated that the status quo was bemg threat- 
lened. The Balkan Pact was one aspect of the efforts to maintain the 
[system. 

The Bd\an Entente. Ever since the World vain attempts 
have been made to substitute some form of “Danubian Confedera- 
tion” for a hegemony of one dominant power. The moves encoun- 
tered two principal obstacles, one political and the other economic. 
The universal post-W ar tendency to seek sdJf^ufficienqc within even 
the smallest economic units prevented the realization of any far- 
reaching scheme of economic co-operation, including the Little 
Entente. The division of Europe into victorious status-quo powers 
and defeated revisionist states, plus the tendency of the great states 
to impose their own rivalries and dissensions on the Danubian and 
Balkan states, checkmated attempts at either political or economic 
union, with the exception of an impotent and weak Balkan Union.® 

On February 9, 1934, four Balkan nations — Greece, Turkey, Ru- 
mania, and Yugoslavia — signed a non-aggression pact. The spade- 
work for its realization had been prepared by the Rumanian-Greek 
treaty of non-aggression and arbitration, 1928, the Rumanian-Bul- 
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garian property settlement of 1930, the disposition of Greco-Yugoslav 
diflSculties with reference to Salonica m March, 1929, the Greco-Turk- 
ish treaty of neutrality, conciliation, arbitration, and friendship of 
1930, a treaty of friendship between Yugoslavia and Turkey in 1925, 
renewed in 1933, and the Turkish-Bulgarian treaty of neutrality, arbi- 
tration, and conciliation of 1929, renewed in 1933. Furthermore, the 
Balkan Conferences, although a semi-official and private gathering 
of delegates, experts, and observers, held for the first time in October, 
1930, at Athens, and thereafter in other Balkan cities, taught the 
Balkan statesmen the methods of co-operation. But back of the 
Balkan Pact had been the continuous weakening of the League of 
Nations, Germany’s new aggressive attitude, and the growing fear 
‘that the Balkan states might be more than ever again pawns in the 
game played by the Great Powers before the World War. Further- 
more, the effects of the great economic crisis had been fully felt and 
loans from England and the United States had no longer been 
forthcoming. The Balkan Entente was the result of a growing 
recognition that the Balkan states were dependent on each other, 
and agreed in effect to let bygones be bygones in their former dis- 
putes and to deal like friends m the future. 

Yet, the importance of the Balkan Pact must not be exaggerated. 
Albania was never invited to join on account of her subservience to 
Italy, who saw in the new bloc a threat to her supremacy in the 
Adriatic. Consequently, the far-reaching military guarantees at first 
envisaged were whitded down to, a simple guarantee of assistance 
against an unprovoked attack on any of its members’ Balkan frontier 
by another Balkan state. Bulgaria, when approached later, declined 
to join it for it was felt that to adhere to the accord in the making 
of which Sofia had had no part would be to legalize anew in a 
humiliating way the territorial losses she so recently had suffered. 
But the rapid and successive changes of governments since 1934 
reduced the pro-Macedonian elements in Bulgaria and enabled her 
to sign a treaty of “eternal friendship” with Belgrade on January 24, 
1937. On July 31, 1938, an agreement was reached by Bulgaria and 
the states of the Balkan Entente. By this pact Bulgaria’s neighbors 
abrogated the military clauses of the Treaty of Neuilly and the Con- 
vention of Lausanne, by which the former ally of the defeated 
Powers was obliged to limit her military forces, including the police. 
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to 31,000 men, and to maintain a demilitarized zone on the Greek 
and Turkish frontiers. In restoring military freedom to Bulgaria, the , 
signatories entered into a general pact of non-aggression. The most ^ 
interesting aspect of this move was that it foreshadowed — ^for a very 
brief period of time — ^the rise of what might have developed into a 
new power in Europe— the realization of the old dream of a federa- 
tion of the states of the Balkan Peninsula. 

Germany’s Renewed “Push to the East.” While Italy was engaged 
in the Ethiopian venture, Germany took advantage of the situation 
to establish her hold on central and Balkan Europe. Even the steps 
taken by Russia — ^the joining of the League of Nations in September, 
1934, and the Franco-Soviet Treaty of May 2, 1935, followed by the 
Czechoslovak-Russian Treaty of May 16, 1935 — could not stop the 
growing pressure exerted by Germany. The Ethiopian crisis and the 
obvious weakness of France and Britain when confronted by the 
march of Hitler’s troops into the demilitarized zone of the Rhine 
demonstrated it. The situation was complicated further by the fact 
that France was imwilling to guarantee unconditionally the Danu- 
bian order without the endorsement of England, and England 
showed very little direct interest in central and Balkan Europe. 
This helped Hitler to develop systematically the old dream Drang 
nach Osten stronger than ever, now with the help of the Berlin-Rome 
axis. In no uncertain terms Berlm announced that all German minori- 
ties must be brought under the sway of the Third Reich — ^a rationali- 
zation of German imperialism. Tfi^t it is only “rationalization,” not 
promoted by humanitarian motives, is evidenced by Hitler’s failure 
to mention some 280,000 Germans in Italy’s Tyrol. 

Germany’s desire to restore her pre-War and wartime influence 
over Danubian and Balkan Europe, which stretches on both sides 
of the “transversal Eurasian axis,” entailed the necessity of bringing 
the Danubian and the Balkan nations within the orbit of her power. 
Direct advance overland on this Hamburg-Basra axis is prevented by 
the Black Sea, which may be passed either on the south via the 
Bosporus and Dardanelles, that is the Balkans, or on the north along 
the southwestern slopes of the Caucasus, along a route once used in 
the opposite direction by Mithridates on his march towards the 
Danubian Basin. Hence the interest of Hitler in “saving the world 
from communism” and in Ukrania and in the Balkans. 
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On this axis are the most powerful air bases of the Old World — ^the 
naphtha fields of Rumania and Mosul. Rumania and Yugoslavia, as 
well as Ukrainia, are also great granaries which would prevent a 
recurrence of the lack of food in Germany in a coming war and 
prevent the repetition of the World War experiences. The Balkans 
are to Germany what the West once was to America. The Danubian 
states there are long overrun, long settled, but still untamed and 
undeveloped, a sort of back-door colony, a kind of last frontier along 
the Danube and the Black Sea. Unfortunately, Czechoslovakia and 
Rumania protected not only the routes to the Danubian Basin and the 
Balkans but also those to Ukraine. It is therefore comprehensible 
that Hider fulminated against the Russian-Czechoslovak alliance. 

The maneuvering of Berlin in the region took three distinct 
aspects. The first was an attempt to bring the internal governments 
of the various states under German influence, either direedy, as in 
the case of Austria and Sudeten Deutschland, by pure nazi propa- 
ganda among the Germans or indirectly through the encouragement 
of indigenous organizations of national-chauvinistic, fascist, and Ger- 
manophile propaganda and conspiracy among the non-German ele- 
ment^ The second sought to make various governments dependent 
on Germany by means of various economic machinations. This 
is a determined effort to split up the existing international blocs 
(the Little and the Balkan Entente), and attract their members 
separately into making bilateral arrangements 'with the German 
Government, or at least into adopting a policy of independent 
“neutrality.” The third was that of sabre-ratding and ultimatums. 
A nazi army massed on the Austrian border; Germany mobilized for 
war, armed the so-called refugee army on the Czech border, and 
Hitler’s rasping voice shouted to the world that he would march in 
on August 1, 1938. The success of this threefold policy is heralded 
as the turning point in the history of central and Danubian Europe. 

Since this area has been the field of the tournament of shadows 
from which Hitler has emerged the undisputed champion, it is 
necessary at this point to review several of the major tilts even at the 
risk of some overlapping with other chapters. 

The Amputation of Czechoslom^ta. A glance at the map will 
show that the first steps in Efitler’s Drang nach Osten, predicted an d 
outlined in detail in Man Kampf almost ten years before his ascent 
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to power, must be taken across Czechoslovakia and Austria — ^two 
states standing in the way. So Schuschnigg was tricked and Austria 
became a part of the Reich m March, 1938. The German aggressor 
brought on the crisis of May 20 and 21, 1938, when the defiant stand 
of Prague against the encroaching invasion of Czechoslovakia and 
the growing temporary self-confidence of France and England 
stopped Hitler’s armies from repeating the Austrian coup. For a few 
short weeks this “last democracy of the Rhine” retained its territorial 
integrity. 

Before reciting the decisive events of October, 1938, it is de- 
sirable to go back over the events leading up to the Munich 
Conference. 

The Germans of Czechoslovakia — they numbered 3,231,718 (or 
22.32 per cent of the Czechoslovak population, according to the 
census of 1930) — ^had not been acquired from Germany, contrary 
to popular conception.® Czechs and Germans lived together for 
eight centuries in Bohemia, the German element having come in 
from the twelfth to the fourteenth centuries as colonists at the invi- 
tation of the Czech princes (later kings). Never were the areas 
settled by Germans who had been themselves a component part of the 
German Empire or an independent element in the former Austria- 
Hungary. Furthermore, the Sudeten Germans within the territory 
of Czechoslovakia were not themselves a homogenous group. On 
the contrary, they Vere split up, on the one hand, into a number of 
larger groups in the frontier districts of Bohemia, Moravia, and 
Silesia, and scattered, on the other hand, in language enclaves or 
fragments mixed up with the Czech population of those provinces. 

Reduced from the position of the dominant element to that of a 
minority in the Czechoslovak state, the Germans naturally resented 
the new set-up. The effects of the depression helped Hitler to gain 
increasing influence in the German districts of Czechoslovakia. 
Whereas the German nazis could blame everything on a malicious 
outer world and the Jew, the Sudeten Germans could blame the 
Czechs for all their troubles. Hitler put new hope into the hearts of 
man y Germans (although not all Sudeten Germans were followers 
of Hitler and Henlein) and particularly of those who thought that 
they would be again “upper dogs” in the “reorganized Europe” 
imder Hitler. 
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Led by the forty-year-old Henlein — ^war veteran, one-time bank 
clerk, and gymnasium teacher — the followers of Hitler carried on at 
first a secret but eventually an open nazi agitation, Henlein was 
used by Berlin as the Trojan horse, and tried by every kind of propa- 
ganda, by open and secret terrorization, by boycotting and by black- 
mail, to force the entire German-speaking population to line up 
behind him, in order to exert more effective pressure on the Czecho- 
slovak government. Furthermore, Prague was continuously accused 
of being a communist outpost in Europe, of being honeycombed with 
soviet military roads, dotted with soviet aerodromes, and com- 
pletely under the sway of soviet officials,® 

The technique of Henlein was directed by Berlin, whose “mini- 
mum” demands could never be met by the Czechoslovak Govern- 
ment, simply because more and more was asked from the yielding 
representatives of Prague, This is now understandable, since the 
problem of the German mmority in Czechoslovakia was really a 
question of the desire of Germany to establish a new empire, to 
conquer the transversal 'Eurasian axis. After all, it was not to Hitler’s 
interest to have his followers satisfied in Czechoslovakia and thus 
stop his ambitions to conquer Mitteleuropa. 

The tension over the (^rman demands for the right of “racial 
self-determination,” checked temporarily by the readiness of Prague 
to fight it out on May 21, increased agam during July and August, 
The German propaganda machine hurled invedives and diatribes 
at Czechoslovakia, In early September stories of atrocities against 
the Sudetens screamed from the German press. Then followed the 
rattling of arms and an ultimatum — German troops would cross the 
Czech border on October the first, Benes appealed to his allies and 
was assured that their alliances could be counted on. Prime Minister 
Chamberlam flew from London to Berchtesgarten, and Hitler out- 
lined his terms of peace. On Sunday, September 18, Premier Daladier 
conferred with Chamberlain in London, and Czechoslovakia was 
advised to accept Hitler’s terms; on Tuesday she acquiesced “with 
pain,” On Thursday Chamberlain flew again to Godesberg, and 
the following day the conference collapsed. The “new terms” were 
too much even for the Tory leader of Britain, and Czechoslovakia 
was advised, in diplomatic terminology, to mobilize. The world 
girded itself for war, and London and Paris “dug-in” for air raids. 
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Then on Thursday, one week later and only a few hours before the 
expiration of the ultimatum, Mussolini telephoned Hitler, and the 
“1938 Big Four” met m Munich to accept dictation from Germany. 

The famous Four-Power Pact was signed at midnight. Czecho- 
slovakia, “by pressure of France and England,” accepted, and on 
schedule, 2:00 p.m., on October i, German troops crossed the Czech 
border and the period of evacuation and occupation of Sudetenland 
began. The first two steps in the Drang nach Osten had been taken 
without firing a shot. Western Europe, the formally democratic 
Europe, had abdicated its leadership to Hitler and Mussolini. The 
elaborate post-War system of military and financial ties between 
Paris and the capitals of central and eastern Europe, which had made 
France the Continent’s “gendarme and banker,” caved in. 

The stripping of Czechoslovakia of one fifth of her territory and 
population by the Munich accord was utilized by Poland and 
Hungary in getting their share of the spoils. In September Poland 
sent an ultimatum to Prague and her troops subsequently occupied 
thg T esche n district. She justified the annexation of 120,000 Czechs 
and 18,000 Germans m order to “liberate” 80,000 Poles, on the 
ground of restoring the situation existing m 1918. During November . 
certain portions of Slovakia and Carpathian Ruthenia were al- 
lotted to Hungary by the arbitration of Germany’s and Italy’s, 
representatives. 

Nazi Penetration along, the Berlin-Baghdad Axis 

The destruction of Austria’s independence and the methods utilized 
against Czechoslovakia throw valuable light on what is afoot in all 
Danubian and Balkan states. “More fatal to Austria,” reported 
G. E. R. Gedye, “even than the demagogic propaganda among the 
masses and the folly of the Dollfuss and Schuschnigg regimes, and 
more important even than the invasion of 100,000 picked troops, was 
the conspiracy to betray their country organized so successfully from 
Berlin among the State’s executive forces.”^® 

Hungary. The elimination of Czechoslovakia as a political and 
mili tary factor opened the gate to the East. Hungary is standing at 
tliat gate and is now economically a German colony. She now 
appears on the road toward establishing a nazi regime herself, 
promoted by Count Alexander Festetics, Dr. Ferenc Reiniss, and, 
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the strongest of them all. Major Ferenc Szalasi (sentenced in 1938 to 
three years’ imprisonment for conspiracy against the state). His latest 
strength is permeation of the army, where a high proportion of the 
junior ofiScers adhere to his movement. Dr. Reiniss works among 
state ofl&cials, whom he organizes on a semi-conspiratorial basis. 
Count Festetics, like Major Szalasi, works among the 3,000,000 
landless and unemployed peasantry. One third of the land is still 
held by great landowners, while thousands of peasants are landless 
and eking out a bare existence. The government’s method of appease- 
ment has been to grant, in a small measure, some of the things that 
nazism has promised. Jewish participation in professional life and in 
individual commercial undertakings has been restricted to 20 per 
Kent. Although the German minority of 500,000 in Hungary is only 
about 7 per cent of the population, it wields a considerable influence; 
German agents, sometimes in the guise of tramps or peddlers, spread 
their ideology in the Schwabian villages and in every section where 
there is any group of the Teutons.^^ 

Germany has also been wooing Hungary diplomatically. Admiral 
Horthy, regent of this diminished kingdom without a king, was 
invited to visit Germany in August, 1938, and was the first foreign 
ruler to review the new German fleet and inspect the formidable 
refortifications at Heligoland and the Kiel Canal. 

That Hitler did not give his full support to Hungary’s total claims 
in Slovakia and Ruthenia was understandable: in order to reach 
Ukraine the road there must be kept open, unhampered by another 
“corridor” between Hungary and Poland formed out of Czecho- 
slovakia’s Carpathian Ruthenia. 

’Rumania. Of all the nazi fronts, next to Czechoslovakia, the Ru- 
manian sector has been witnessing the most intense nazi offensive. 
The three-quarter-million German minority is only one of the pro- 
nazi coalitions in Rumania. Though Herr Fabrizius, the Transylvania 
Hider, and his lieutenants were busily carrying on their agitation 
among the Teutons in the Banat, in the Saxon cities (Siebenburgen) 
of Transylvania, and in Bukovina, the real struggle was in Bucharest 
where the anti-Semitic parties waged turbulent warfare. These in- 
cluded: the Iron Guard, the Rumanian Front of Vaida-Voevod, the 
National Christian Party of Goga and Cuza, the “All for the Father- 
land” group of Cantacuzino and Codreanu, and the National Cor- 
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poratist League of Manoilescu. The liberal premier, Duca, was killed 
in i933> ^nd Titulescu, another FrancophUe, is now living abroad, 
afraid for his life. It was only in the spring of 1938 that the Rumanian 
authorities gave up their extraordinary amount of ofl&cial tolerance 
and took steps against the public terror of Zelea Codreanu’s Iron 
Guard, asked him to explain the origin of 40,000,000 lei received 
“from abroad” and spent in one month’s electoral propaganda, and 
sentenced him for high treason. After the visit of King Carol to 
England, France, and Germany at the end of 1938, the Rumanian 
authorities executed Codreanu and most of his followers. The rela- 
tionship of the Codreanu movement to Berlin was revealed by the 
subsequent threats against these actions of the Rumanian King. 

But Rumania will probably not resist the German tiger now. By 
the laws of geography and economics, both countries are natural 
commercial complements. France is far off and, at any rate, should 
the Rumanians prove recalcitrant, Germany can encourage Hungary 
and Bulgaria to ask for restoration of the territory torn away from 
them by the peace treaties. King Carol is not allowed to forget all 
these facts under the attacks of the astute and ceaseless German 
propaganda: friendly visits of representatives of the Hitler Youth and 
the German Strength through Joy movement; German trade repre- 
sentatives and other business groups; and German money lavishly 
employed, openly and secretly, where it will do the most good. 

Yugoslavia. The visit of Premier Stoiadinovitch to Berlin in 
January, 1938, the first Yugoslav, statesman to pay his respects per- 
sonally to Berlin, gave Germany a chance to regard her new intimacy j 
with Belgrade as a means of separating Yugoslavia from France and 
the Litde Entente. The Munich agreement was a severe blow to 
Yugoslav democrats, while it strengthened the premier’s position. 
The anti-German forces in Yugoslavia are now helpless. The strong- 
est semi-nazi movement, Zobor, with Dimitriu Liotich as leader, is 
known to have received large subventions from Germany, amount- 
ing to something like 200,000,000 dinars,^^ conveyed by payment of 
special prices for agricultural products that Zobor co-operatives 
exported and by the dispatch to Zobor of large quantities of ma- 
chinery from Germany to be sold without returning payment. 

Despite the kingdom’s distance from Germany, nazi agents have 
been at work among the German minority, the largest and, by 
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reason of its relatively high cultural and economic level, the most 
important group. About half a million Germans are scattered 
throughout the kingdom, though the majority is located in the 
Batchka, in the Banat, and north of the Sava. Anti-Semitic agita- 
tion, previously unknown to the south Slav State, is a symptom of 
the campaign directed from the Reich. Nazi infiltration into the 
Kulturbund has led to the dissolution of certain of its branches, 
notably those in Velika Kikinda, Novi Sad, and Maribor. How- 
ever, Germany’s most effective propaganda in the kingdom is the 
economic arm of the Reich. 

Bulgaria. The exponent of nazism in Bulgaria is Professor Alex- 
ander Tsankoff, and “culmral” propaganda is carried on by the 
Germano-Bulgarian Association. The struggle for the reorientation 
of Bulgars is carried on also on another front. In the spirit of 
Hitler’s racialism, an attempt is being made to deny the Slav back- 
ground of the Bulgars and proclaim them the relatives of the 
Turanians. Recently a map appeared in Germany, upon which the 
Bulgars are classified as Mongols and the country is shown in the 
same color as Hungary. 

Greece. German influence has increased in Greece since Premier 
Metaxas’ coup of August, 1936. The Germanophile tendencies of 
the dictator are marked. He was a staff ofl&cer in imperial Germany, 
and was closely associated with King Constantin^ a ruler of Greece 
whose strong pro-German sympathies cost him his throne. He has 
been working with the German military circles, and has made his 
country largely dependent upon German trade, in spite of the hopes 
of the liberal forces in the kingdom. These had hoped that King 
George, because of his personal friendship with England — ^where 
he had spent most of the twelve years of his exile — ^would counter- 
act the pro-German movement; but the king has not done so. 
This is evidenced also from the fact that growing anti-Semitic 
agitation is now reaching Greece where heretofore anti-Semitism had 
been unknown or known only in an extremely mild form. 

The Economic Octopus 

The economic penetration of the Balkans by the nazis has its 
political as well as economic reasons.^® Germany needs qU, gr^, 
cotton, fats, coffee, raw materials of every kind for its enormous 
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rearmament program. Rumania, Bulgaria, Yugoslavia, Greece (and 
Turkey) produce many of the things that Germany needs: grain, 
petroleum, cotton, pigs, foodstuffs, pyrites, and raw materials. The 
long-range policy aims to conquer the Balkans and acquire the 
control of these basic commodities. The current policy is to ma- 
nipulate international relations with the Balkans in such a way as to 
prepare for the eventual expansion and also to import these com- 
modities by economic aggression. Normal trade is impossible be- 
cause of the German policy of autarchy — self-sufiBciency. The genius 
of Dr. Hjalmar Horace Schacht answered this dilemma by his 
policy before his resignation in 1937. 

The technique seems originally to have been largely the result 
of accident. Germany found herself unable to sell enough of her 
products abroad to pay for the imports she had to have in order to 
supply her industries and feed her people. In 1930, a severe eco- 
nomic crisis occurred in the region, and no relief came until the 
summer of 1936, when Schacht captured most of the trade by buying 
the surplus of goods of her eastern neighbors, without paying any- 
thing on account. When pressed for setdement Germany denied 
being able to pay cash, and virtually gave her creditors the choice of 
going unpaid or else takmg more of her own goods in payment. 
Later, as the policy developed, it was refined. More goods were 
bought on credit than she herself needed, and the surpluses were 
sold to other countries for cash. Thus she obtained cash with which 
to buy goods in countries that refused her credit, and at the same 
time forced her creditors to buy more from her. This policy natu- 
rally was most effective with weaker countries, searching for markets 
for their products at almost any cost. To stop the growing resent- 
ment of the Balkan nations, payments are made through a compli- 
cated clearing system which works out largely to the advantage of 
Germany. 

Moreover, Germany’s economic position in southeastern Europe, 
already very strong as a result of five years of energetic activity by 
Dr. Schacht, has now become, thanks to the inclusion of Austrian 
trade in that of the Reich, overwhelmingly predominant. This is 
indicated in the following table showing the share of Germany and 
Austria combined in the foreign trade of the five Danubian countries 
in 1937: 
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Exports to Germany 
and Austria 

Imports from Germany 
and Austria 

Czechoslovakia 

7.1% Cof the total) 

19% (of the total) 

Hungary 

41 

44 

Yugoslavia 

35 

43 

Rumania 

2-7 

38 

Bulgaria 

47 

58 


Only in the case of Czechoslovakia had Germany’s share in her 
trade, both exports and imports, substantially declined. Late m 1936 
Greece, for instance, had sold 33,000,000 reichsmarks worth of goods 
in Berlin, Yugoslavia 21,000,000, Rumania 18,000,000 million, and 
Bulgaria 13,000,000. These balances were in marks, which these 
countries could not take out of Germany to show for it. In the case 
of Greece, for example, the Germans had bought Greek tobacco in 
large quantities, establishing a kind of purchasing monopoly. Bul- 
garia, in a terrible situation smee the United States had ceased 
buying Bulgarian tobacco, had been glad to sell to Berlin Bulgaria’s 
chief produce, and take in return German engineering products, 
railway material, and armaments. Germany takes 60 per cent of the 
Hungarian agricultural produce but does not pay for this in cash, 
only in manufactured goods, which comprise such things as ther- 
mometers, safety razors, household utensils, and, above all, arma- 
ment equipment — things one cannot eat, and the market for which, 
when there is a market, is strictly limited. Most of Yugoslavia’s 
foodstuffs and raw materials are being exchanged with Germany 
under a clearing arrangement that provides German-manufactured 
goods in return. What Germany gives in return comprises muni- 
tions, war material, and minor articles that the Yugoslav peasant 
does not greatly prize — ^harmonicas, thermometers, and safety 
razors — ^and does not need.^^ As far as any direct benefits to these 
states are concerned, the frozen credits in Berlm are liquidated, in 
the case of Yugoslavia, for instance, by having the Krupps of Essen 
construct the Zenitz ironworks at a cost of 750,000 pounds. 

Taking advantage of the general nervousness in the Danubian 
and Balkan countries caused by the Munich Agreement, Economics 
Minister Walther Funk continued in the fall of 1938 the trade drive 
to the eastward initiated by Schacht. He negotiated a new trade 
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agreement with Yugoslavia. Bulgaria, who had just obtained a large 
loan from France, floated another in Germany for armament. A 
new trade treaty between Germany and Rumania was negotiated. 
On the other end of the Berlin-Baghdad line. Funk granted a credit 
of 150,000,000 marks to Turkey a few days after the Czechoslovak 
crisis. 


Future Trends 

The new “A. M.” (“After Munich”) epoch in Europe’s inter- 
national relations will be characterized by a hegemony of Germany 
over Contmental Europe which not only has ended the previous 
French hegemony but also has terminated the British policy of 
balance of power that permitted London to act as an arbiter in all 
European affairs. The helplessness against the international com- 
mission created to implement the Munich “peace,” as well as the 
settlement of the fate of Slovakia and Carpathian Russia through 
Hitler’s “mediation” to the virtual exclusion of the other three 
Munich partners, are the indications of a new order. France has 
been reduced to a second-rate power and Prime Minister Neville 
Chamberlain’s “no-war pact” with Herr Hider, which ignores 
France, is tacit British recognition of that situation. 

The elimination of France and Britain from central and eastern 
Europe also means the collapse of the collective security that had 
guarded the little nations. The Pact of the League of Nations is ' 
practically of no value to the Danubian states. Equally inconsequen- 
tial are all such agreements as the Pact of Paris (Kellogg Pact) and j 
the Little and Balkan Entente agreements. 

Facing Ger man y alone, the Danubian and Balkan states will 
hasten to co-ordinate themselves with Germany in their foreign, 
domestic, and economic policies. Nominally sovereign states, these 
nations will become, to a large degree, German economic colonies 
by the reorganization of their economies to supplement Germany’s 
economy and the extension of their trade with Germany to such an 
extent that they will become nearly entirely dependent upon it. 

It may not be amiss to point out that the World War was fought 
on such issues as the insistence that a treaty is more than “just a 
scrap of paper” and *'to make the world ssife for democracy. By 
the Munich Agreement the Western democracies made “scraps of 
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paper” out of the peace treaties which they dictated at Versailles, in 
addition to all subsequent documents of collective security, and have 
now “made the world safe for dictatorships.” 

The causes for this diplomatic revolution are many and deep 
seated. Among them are the heart-breaking desire of the European 
people to keep peace at any price; the unwillingness of the power- 
ful, moneyed, and privileged classes of England, as represented by 
Chamberlain, to weaken further their dominant position in the 
social structure of the country and to loosen even more the snap- 
ping bonds of the empire’s relations; the preference of Hitlerism 
to Stalinism in Europe as far as Chamberlain and Daladier are 
concerned; and the hope that the German and Russian giants may 
eventually bleed themselves white and thereby permit Britain to 
become again a supreme arbitrator on the Continent. The internal 
weakness of the social system of France, the passing of the strong 
men of France — ^Poincar^ Clemenceau, Cambon, Barthou — and the 
military situation created by the Maginot and “Siegfried” lines 
contributed in Daladier’s decision to sell Czechoslovakia “down 
the river.” 

Russia showed unexpected weakness in defending Czechoslovakia 
when, during the major crisis, Moscow hid behmd the condition of 
French participation and later when she did not move to prevent 
Poland from chopping off a piece of territory from the little repub- 
lic. Yet, it is clear that it would have been to Russia’s interest to stop 
Hitler with the help of France and Czechoslovakia at that pro- 
pitious moment because der Fiihrer has made no secret of his pro- 
found lostility toward communism and of his desire for eastward 
expansion in the direction of Ukrania. In addition to probable in- 
ternal weakness, Russia was threatened with possible war on two 
fronts — Germany on the west and Japan on the east. Furthermore, 
Russian land aid to Czechoslovakia would not have been a simple 
matter, since rail and road transportation from Russia to Czecho- 
slovakia must cross Rumania and is deplorably inadequate. Moscow, 
at any rate, never believed that Britain would fight for Czecho- 
slovakia — and Stalin was right. 

The first round of Germany’s bid to establish her hegemony over 
Europe is significant far beyond its material gains, large as these 
admittedly are. The Czechs paid a high price for maintaining the 
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temporary European peace by handing over to Germany 11,583 square 
miles, a territory the size of Belgium, and 3,615,830 population from 
Sudeten Germany. This included a Czech minority estimated at 
719,000 persons, some 14,000,000 tons of Czechoslovakia’s brown 
coal output, 13,000,000 tons of hard coal, 40 per cent of her metal 
industry, two thirds of her glass industry, 49 per cent of her textile 
■ output, and 30 per cent of her shoe and leather industry. 

The next moves of Hitler are not hard to predict, since he states 
in his Mein Kampf that 

The German Reich as a State must embrace all Germans; its duty 
is not only to rally and to preserve the most valuable original racial 
elements, but to lead them onwards, slowly, but surely, to a position 
of dominance. ... We National Socialists must unwaveringly 
keep to the aim of our foreign policy: to secure the soil due to die 
German people on this earth. . . . We start anew where we termi- 
nated six centuries ago. We reverse the eternal Germanic migra- 
tion to the South and to the West of Europe and look Eastwards. 
... If we speak to-day in Europe of new soil we can but think 
first of Russia and her subject border states. 

The growing irredentism of German minorities in Poland (and 
particularly Danzig), Latvia, Estonia, and Lithuania is already evi- 
dent. The demands of the Germans in Memel are already pressed by 
the Reich. Since it will be good military strategy to attack Russia 
not only through the Baltic, but also through the southern route, 
agitation will be initiated to arouse unrest among the German 
minorities in Rumania and the Balkan states. This will open the 
southern route on the basis of the principle of the rights of racial 
and linguistic minorities to secede under the threat of force from 
their sovereign state — s. principle conceded by the British and French 
at Munich. 

Since central and eastern Europe are “freckled” with minorities 
on the wrong side of frontiers — ^from a nationalistic viewpoint — and 
in many cases impossible to put on the right side, self-determination 
has now become an explosive doctrine which will be applied again 
and again by Germany and bids fair to blow the map of Europe to 
pieces. Poland, which claimed this right for the Polish minority in 
Czechoslovakia, has been reminded already by Berlm that she has 
not offered to repatriate 4,500,000 Russians (including 3,500,000 
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Ukrainians), or nearly 1,000,000 Germans. Hungary, which also ac- 
quired territorial concessions from Czechoslovakia by this right of 
“self-determination,” ought to remember that she rules some 500,000 
Germans, 80,000 Yugoslavs, and 141,000 Slovaks. Rumania counts 
almost 4,000,000 in her minorities — Russians (including Ukrainians), 
Germans, Jews, Poles, Bulgarians, and Yugoslavs. Yugoslavia’s mi- 
norities comprise 2,000,000 made up of Germans, Magyars, Ruma- 
nians, and Albanians, and Italy rules nearly 1,000,000 aliens, including 
some 280,000 Germans — ^former Austrians, just across the Brenner 
Pass from Germany, and 350,000 Yugoslavs.^® 

There is a possibility which seems to be rather farfetched and yet 
quite probable. Hitler has now become the world’s number-one 
fascist, whereas Mussolini has been relegated to the status of “second 
in command.” German advance to the southeast is already seriously 
menacing the Italian interests on the Adriatic Sea and in the Balkans. 
Historically, Italians and Germans have been enemies in European 
conflicts. The era of the “Holy Roman Empire of the German Na- 
tion” and the conquest of the northern Italian towns have not been 
forgotten. Italy sold out to the allies in 1915 and fought the Kaiser’s 
armies. That the Balkans are still considered as the region for legiti- 
mate Italian expansion is evidenced by the investments of Rome in 
Albania and the agreements with Yugoslavia. When Germany 
reaches the Adriatic and the Mediterranean, then a German-Italian 
conflict may be probable, unless Italy will be willing to abandon the 
Balkans to Germany and concentrate on her “Mare Nostrum” policy. 
Even today, Italy, squeezed out of the Danube Basin and the Balkans 
by the activities of her partner in the axis, disappointed in Abyssinia, 
foiled in Spain, is turning her attention to the Aegean and the 
Levant. 

We have been trying to answer the fundamental question with 
which we opened out discussion: “Who is to dominate the Danubian 
Europe.?” Since Germany has apparendy succeeded, the final answer 
is also definite. However, no great power has succeeded in dominat- 
ing permanendy the Danubian and Balkan Europe and the counter- 
forces opposing such imperiahsm have always proved to be, in the 
long run, stronger than the imperialistic forces of subjection. But 
will history again repeat itself? If it does, then, when Germany tries 
to reach too far, as she is seeking to do today, she will find herself 
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confronted even then by the forces which she eventually will be 
unable to control; and, as in 1914-1918, the Balkans will again prove 
to be the graveyard of the imperialistic ambitions of the great 
powers. 
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Chapter i6 


THE NEAR EAST 
Hans Kohn 

During the nineteenth century the Near Eastern question, then 
generally called the Oriental question, occupied the center of interest 
in the diplomatic field. Its origm can be found in the disintegration 
of the Ottoman Empire. In the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries 
it had united in a powerful empire the vast territories of southeastern 
Europe, of western Asia, and of northern Africa. During the nine- 
teenth century the Russian Empire, motivated by its claim to be the 
legitimate heir of the Byzantine Empire and by the expansionist 
desire to reach an outlet on the Mediterranean, started to accelerate 
the disintegration of the Ottoman Empire in a number of aggressive 
wars and by the support of the independence movements of the 
Christian Balkan peoples. The British Empire tried to thwart the 
Russian ambitions and to keep the Ottoman Empire as a buffer state 
on Britain’s road to India. Imperialist power politics and nationalist 
wars of liberation and of ambition setded the fafe of the Ottoman 
Empire in Europe and in Africa before the outbreak of the World 
War. Since then the Near Eastern question has narrowed down to 
a struggle for the control of the Asiatic parts of the former Ottoman 
Empire to which, for reasons of geographic contiguity and of 
similarity of fate, Egypt and Persia may be added. 

The end of the World War found Great Britain in a dominating 
position. Her two main rivals in the East seemed eliminated; 
the German Empire as a result of the daeat in the War, the Russian 
Empire as a consequence of the revolution and the ensuing chaos. 
The Ottoman Empire had collapsed, and the British found them- 
selves in occupation of all the important strategic points, of Con- 
stantinople, Jerusalem and Baghdad, as well as of Egypt and Persia. 
For a short time their troops penetrated even into Baku and the 
Transcaspian oasis. Thus the road to India and all the important oil 
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sources of the Near East were under British control. A large middle 
eastern empire from the Bosporus and the Suez Canal to the Cau- 
casian Mountains and the Persian Gulf appeared as the result of 
British victory at a moment when, on account of the growing demand 
for oil and of the increased importance of land and air routes, the 
Near East seemed destined to become a pivotal point at the crossroads 
of the three continents of the Eastern Hemisphere. 

Turkey and Persia 

These imperial ambitions were pardy blocked by France’s claim 
for a share of the Near Eastern oil resources and by her traditional 
attitude, dating back to the Crusades, as protector of the Christian 
minorities in Syria. More important, however, than the long-standing 
imperialist rivalry was a new force which in the first years after the 
World War rose to unexpected strength, the nationalism of the 
Near Eastern peoples. In a very short time this nationalism not only 
modified British and French imperialist ambitions in the Near East, 
but also transformed the whole political and social life of the peoples 
themselves and changed their traditional ways of thought and their 
patterns of behaviour. 

The new nationalism in Turkey and Persia found an unforeseen 
ally in Soviet Russia as it emerged from the painful years of revolu- 
tion and civil war. Revolutionary Russia and the nationalist East 
found themselves united in the fight against “Western imperialism.” 
Both went through a similar stage of transformation from a medieval 
agrarian structure of society to progressive secularization and indus- 
trialization. The success of the national independence movements in 
Turkey and Persia after the World War would have been impossible 
if their powerful northern neighbor had still pursued the traditional 
aggressive policy of the Russian Empire instead of a new policy based 
upon unconditional recognition of the complete equality of Eastern 
peoples with the Western nations. Soviet Russia was also the first 
covmtry to renounce voluntarily the capitulations, privileges, and 
concessions enjoyed by Western nations in Eastern countries which 
had stultified all their attempts at social and economic progress. 

The Peace Treaty of Sevres of August lo, 1920, sealed the fate of 
Turkey. She was to be divided up into zones of influence of Italy, 
France, and Great Britain, and even of the former subject people. 
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the Greeks, who were encouraged to land troops in May, 1919, in 
Smyrna and to prepare for the creation of a Greater Greece which 
would include the economically most important parts of Asia Minor. 
At the same time the whole of Turkey was to become an economic 
and financial protectorate of Great Britain, France, and Italy. The 
provinces of eastern Anatolia were to form an independent Armenian 
Republic, and the parts of the Ottoman Empire inhabited by an 
Arab majority were to be ceded to Great Britain and France. Pre- 
viously, in a treaty of August 9, 1919, with Persia the British Govern- 
ment had practically established its protectorate over this country 
too. 

The treaties with Persia and Turkey were never executed. In 
1921 a new nationalist Persian government under a successful soldier 
Riza Khan denounced the treaty with Great Britain, and British 
troops left Persian territory. In Turkey an energetic general Mustafa 
Kemal organized the Anatolian peasants to resist the peace treaty 
and the submissive attimde of the sultan to the allied occupation of 
Constantinople. At the head of a new army he turned first eastwards, 
reconquered Armenia, and then m 1922 started an offensive against 
the Greek army which had penetrated into Asia Minor, and suc- 
ceeded in a surprisingly short time to eject them and to reoccupy 
Smyrna and Constantinople. The allied statesmen invited him to 
open peace negotiations, the Treaty of Sevres was torn up, and in the 
Treaty of LausantSs in 1923 Turkey won her complete independence 
from any control or interference of foreign powers. The capitulations 
were abolished throughout the whole new Turkish territory, which 
comprised all of Anatolia, Armenia, and a part of Kurdistan in 
western Asia, and Constantinople and eastern Thrace in Europe. A 
separate agreement between Turkey and Greece provided for the 
compulsory exchange of population; all persons of Greek faith had 
to leave Asia Minor for Greece, whereas Mohammedans had to 
migrate from Greece to Turkey. This exchange established Turkey 
as a nationally homogeneous country, opened the economic positions 
formerly held by the Greek and Armenian minorities to Turks, and 
put a definite end to all Greek aspirations for a conquest of Ionia. 

Thus in 1922 the foundations were established for new develop- 
ments in Turkey and in Persia. Under the leadership of Mustafa 
Kemal, Turkey entered a period of fast secularization and modern- 
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ization. The Ottoman Empire had been a medieval state with Islam 
as the basis of its whole life. The sultan of Turkey had been caliph 
of all Mohammedans, and the Pan-Islamic policy of the last power^l 
sultan, Abdul Hamid II (1876-1909), had gained for Turkey the 
support especially of the Mohammedans in British India. Now 
Mustafa Kemal severed the traditional ties linking clearly and even 
identifying Turkey with Islam. The sultanate was abolished in the 
fall of 1922, and a meaningless and powerless caliphate was main- 
tained as a feeble shadow of its former self until the spring of 1924. 
But meanwhile, in October, 1923, Turkey had been proclaimed a re- 
public, Mustafa Kemal elected its first president, and the capital 
transferred from the former imperial city to Angora in the interior of 
northern Anatolia, where the center of resistance had been organized 
from 1920 to 1922. To carry his policy through, Mustafa Kemal 
founded in 1923 the Republican People’s Party, the goal of which 
according to its statute is “government by the people and for the 
people, together with the elevation of Turkey to the status of a 
modern state.” Although in reality Mustafa Kemal’s will rules 
supreme in Turkey, the constitution is radically democratic, vests all 
legislative and executive power in an elected national assembly, 
and provides for complete separation of religion and politics, for the 
abolition of all privileges, and for equal rights without exception 
for all citizens, includmg women. 

In internal affairs Turkish policy is guided by the three principles 
of nationalism, secularism, and industrialism. The administration of 
justice and education has been completely secularized; the Moham- 
medan chronology was replaced by the European calendar; the 
distinctive Oriental dress was abandoned; Islamic law was replaced 
in 1926 by the most progressive European codes; women were set 
free; and in 1928 Islam ceased to be the established religion of the 
state. In the same year Latin characters were adopted instead of 
Arabic characters for Turkish writing. A new self-esteem filled the 
hearts of the Turks, especially of the younger generation, and put 
a new valuation on all original Turkish traditions as against the later 
Arabian and Persian foundations upon which Turkish civilization 
under Islam had rested. The Turkish language was made more 
popular and divested of its classic and religious association. Great 
progress was made in the field of education. The University of 
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Istambul was completely reorganized and special attention was paid 
to agricultural and industrial tr aining . 

Similar developments occurred in the economic field. The hold of 
foreign capitalism on Turkey was broken, and an energetic drive 
started to open up the national resources of production in the interest 
of the nation itself. The railroad system was developed so as to 
facilitate intercourse between the distant parts of the country; 
national banks and shipping companies were established; agriculture 
was modernized; intensive cultivation of the soil was fostered; and 
industrialization of the backward country was inaugurated according 
to an ambitious five-year plan which was to provide Turkey with 
her own industries and make her independent of the importation 
of foreign products, especially in the field of textiles and sugar. 

At the same time an economic nationalism is being fostered. The 
Turks are being educated to buy Turkish products and to become 
adapted to capitalistic methods, to the institution of savings banks, 
and to a similar degree of national self-assertion in the field of 
economics as in the fields of politics and culture. Foreigners are shut 
out of many occupations in Turkey. Foreign experts are appointed 
only where no Turks are available with the required training, and 
are made to undertake the training of Turks who can ultimately fill 
their place. The Turkish educational system has been reorganized 
to supply Turkey with native experts. Industrialization has also 
brought to the fore? the problem of labor protection legislation. New 
measures under consideration provide for regulations on modern 
lines unknown hitherto in Eastern countries. 

Turkey’s foreign policy since the World War has been governed 
by the wish to build up and preserve national independence on a 
sound basis. Before the World War, the Ottoman Empire, a mere 
pawn in the hands of the Western powers, endeavored to turn their 
mutual antagonisms to advantage, if only to prolong its own existence 
by a few years. Under Mustapha Kemal, Turkey has been following 
a policy aiming consciously at peace, neutrality, and friendship with 
all nations. The close friendship with the Soviet Union has lasted 
now for eighteen years. It has not hindered Turkey from entering, 
as soon as the time seemed propitious, into most friendly relations 
with the League of Nations and with Great Britain. 

More astonishing than the new friendship with the powerful 
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northern neighbor are the cordial relations established since 1930 
between Turkey and Greece which for nine centuries had fought 
bitterly for the heritage of Eastern Rome. It is largely thanks to the 
efforts of Turkey that the Balkan Entente was created and a com- 
munity of interests established between the formerly hostile small 
nations of the Balkan Peninsula to ensure peace and to eliminate the 
influence and rivalry of the great powers. A similar entente, again 
under Turkey’s leadership, has been created in western Asia. There 
from the beginning the Soviet Union has tried to bring together 
Turkey, Persia, and Afghanistan into closer co-operation among 
themselves and with her. The first step was taken in the treaty 
signed in Moscow on March i, 1921, by Turkey and Afghanistan, 
and the culmination of these aspirations was reached by the con- 
clusion of the Near Eastern Pact between Turkey, Persia, Afghanis- 
tan, and Iraq in the fall of 1937. Thus Turkey was able to liquidate 
in her internal political and economic policy and in foreign affairs 
her past, and the Near Eastern Question in consequence has assumed 
an entirely different aspect. 

The example set by Turkey in her reorganization under Mustafa 
Kemal was followed by other Near Eastern countries, although at 
a slower rate. They had to contend against greater geographic and 
economic obstacles and against a greater backwardness of the popu- 
lation, as in Persia, Afghanistan, and Arabia. Or they had to con- 
centrate their efforts primarily at the attainment of national inde- 
pendence which alone would allow a thorough modernization of 
the social and cultural life of the country, as in Egypt, Iraq, and 
Syria. Nevertheless, the effect of the currents of nationalism, secular- 
ism, and industrialism can be noticed in varying degrees in all of 
them. 

Persia, which has changed her name officially to Iran, has followed 
Turkey’s lead most consciously of all the Near Eastern countries. 
Riza Khan, who in December, 1925, was elected hereditary shah 
concentrated first upon the creation of a modern army which suc- 
ceeded in a few years in establishing peace and order in the coxmtry 
and in turning a loose association of provinces and tribes, separated 
by deserts and mountains, into a realm where the foundations of 
modern state organization could be securely laid. The much-needed 
communications have been developed, a railway which crosses Iran 
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from the Caspian Sea to the Persian Gulf has been constructed, a 
beginning has been made in the modernization of the backward eco- 
nomic system through industrialization, through the creation of the 
country’s own financial institutions, and through the introduction 
of intensive farming, nie alienation of trade and industry was com- 
bated, the capitulations and all privileges of foreigners were abolished, 
women were emancipated, a modern educational system introduced, 
and the power of the government so much strengthened that it could 
emerge victoriously in 1933 from a trial of strength with the power- 
ful Anglo-Persian Oil Company. The area of the company’s conces- 
sion was limited and the company had to pay increased royalties and 
to employ and train a definite number of Iranians, even for the 
higher technical positions. Under the impulse of the deepening na- 
tional consciousness, the new Iran, now completely independent from 
foreign control, was able to lay the foundations of the modernization 
of the country. 

The Arabic Peninsula 

The situation was diiferent in the Arabic lands. They emerged 
from the World War divided into two groups. The Arabian Penin- 
sula was practically independent. It comprised three kingdoms: 
Hejaz, under Hussein Ibn Ali, who had been the ally of the English 
in their fight against the Turks and who had been promised in 
compensation Brifesh support for the creation of a united great 
Arabia; central Arabia, under Abdul Aziz Ibn Saud, the leader of 
the religious puritan sect of Wahhabism, who was striving to divert 
the religious enthusiasm of his followers into modern social activity 
and to transform the unruly and illiterate nomads of the desert into 
citizens; Yemen, the ancient Arabia Felix, in the southwest corner 
of Arabia under the pious, energetic, but backward Imam Yehya. 

The other group comprised the Fertile Crescent, the lands of 
Mesopotamia and of the Mediterranean coast, surrounding in the 
north the deserts of the Arabian Peninsula. There Great Britain 
and France applied Article 22 of the covenant of the League of 
Nations, according to which certain communities formerly belonging 
to the Turkish Empire “have reached a stage of development where 
their existence as independent nations can be provisionally recog- 
nized subject to the rendering of administrative advice and assist- 
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ance by a Mandatory until such time as they are able to stand alone.” 
The covenant laid down further that the well-being and develop- 
ment of the mandated peoples form a sacred trust of civilization 
and that the wishes of these communities must be a principal con- 
sideration in the selection of the mandatory. These stipulations of 
the covenant were disregarded from the beginning. Against the pro- 
tests of the native inhabitants, Great Britain received the mandates 
over Mesopotamia, which was called Iraq, and over Palestine, and 
France received that over Syria. After lengthy negotiations the im- 
portant oil district of Mosul, which was claimed by Turkey, was 
adjudicated by the League of Nations to Iraq. An Iraq Petroleum 
Company, with a majority participation of British and minority 
participations of French and American mterests, was formed and 
the full exploitation of the important oil resources began in 1935 
after a pipe line, laid through the desert and terminating in Tripolis 
in Syria and Haifa in Palestine had connected the Iraqian oil fields 
with the Mediterranean. 

After the World War all these different territories were animated 
by a growing desire for national independence and for a unification 
of all the Arabic countries. Backward and undeveloped, they saw 
their only hope for economic and cultural progress in close co-opera- 
tion and in poolmg together all their resources. But foreign imperial- 
ism and the rivalry of native dynasties prevented more than a gradual 
approach to this seemingly still distant goal. 

In the years which have elapsed since the World War, Ibn Saud 
has made himself the undisputedly strongest force in the Arabian 
Peninsula. In the fall of 1924 his armies moved against the Hejaz 
and at the end of the following year the whole country was con- 
quered, Hussein and his family expelled, and Ibn Saud became king 
of a vast domain to which he gave the name of Saudi Arabia and 
which in his intention is the cradle of a future united Arabia. The 
important land of Asir south of the Hejaz was incorporated into 
Saudi Arabia in 1930, and a war between Ibn Saud and the Imam 
of Yemen ended in the complete victory of Ibn Saud who, however, 
in the peace treaty of Taif in June, 1934, renounced all conquest in 
“a treaty of Moslem and Arab brotherhood, to promote the unity 
of the Arab nation, to enhance its position and to maintain its dignity 
and independence.” 
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Thus the rule of Ibn Saud marked a distinct triumph of the new 
national spurit over the old tribal and sectarian spirit. Peace and 
order ruled for the first time throughout the desert, modern tech- 
nical innovations made the imposition of stable and permanent gov- 
ernment possible. Motor car and air services were opened, the first 
steps towards a creation of a modern system of education and public 
health were taken, and the nomadic Arabs were settled and intro- 
duced to the more civilized form of existence. Although the Arabian 
Peninsula, on account of its immense poverty, still remains the most 
backward part of the Near East, great progress has been achieved 
during the last years under the forceful leadership of Ibn Saud. 

Of the Arab lands under British and French mandate, Iraq was 
the first to attain the aim foreseen in the covenant of the League of 
Nations. After a long lasting revolt in 1920 the British tried to 
pacify Iraq by putting Faisal, the son of King Hussein of Hejaz, 
as king over Iraq and by concluding a treaty with Iraq promising 
early independence. Faisal, a gifted statesman of great intelligence, 
mediated successfully between the nationalist aspirations of his Arab 
citizens and the British imperialist interests. A treaty of alliance be- 
tween Great Britain and Iraq was concluded in 1932, the complete 
independence of Iraq was proclaimed, and the young Arabic state 
admitted as a member of the League of Nations. As mentioned 
above, Iraq entered an alliance with Turkey, Iran, and Afghanistan, 
fellow members in the League of Nations. Faisal and Ibn Saud 
worked for an entente of their two Arabic countries, and after the 
premature death of Faisal in 1933 an alliance between Saudi Arabia 
and Iraq was concluded, to which the Yemen adhered and which 
is to include later also Syria and Egypt. Baghdad, the capital of the 
new state, has become a very important junction of the transconti- 
nental air lines and has developed from a sleepy provincial Oriental 
town into a modern bustling capital. 

Whereas Iraq had entered definitely the path of progressive nation- 
hood, Syria and Palestine remained unsettled twenty years after the 
end of the World War. In Syria the French administration tried to 
rely upon the antagonism of the Christian Maronites of the Lebanon 
Mountains to the Mohammedan majority of the country. A Lebanese 
republic including the fertile and commercially most important 
coastal districts was created with Beirut as its capital. There the 
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Christian elements were in a slight majority and, in recollection of 
the ancient feuds between Mohammedans and Christians in the 
Ottoman Empire, were willing to accept French protection against 
the Moh amm edans in Syria. Under the influence of growing Arabic 
national consciousness an mcreasing part of the Lebanese youth 
showed itself more and more favorable to union with the rest of 
Syria which had been made into another republic with Damascus 
as its capital. After long years of struggle which found its culmina- 
tion in a great national uprising in the years 1925 and 1926, the 
French Government concluded treaties in 1936 with Syria and the 
Lebanon according to which the two states should become, three 
years after the ratification of the treaties, completely independent 
and members of the League of Nations. In spite of these treaties, 
the situation in both countries is still unsettled. With their absorp- 
tion in the struggle for independence and for internal consolidation, 
little progress was achieved in the cultural and economic reconstruc- 
tion of the country under French mandate. 

Even more complex is the situation in Palestine. There the British 
Government had promised the Zionist Organization in 1917 to assist 
in the creation of a Jewish National Home in the country. In 1922 
the land east of the Jordan, Transjordania was separated from Pales- 
tine and put under the rule of Emir Abdallah, another son of King 
Hussein of Hejaz. In Palestine Jewish immigration and enterprise 
were facilitated, and the Jewish community grew within eighteen 
years from eighty thousand to about four hundred thousand. The 
Jewish immigrants have applied in every province most modern 
methods of agriculture and industry, of education and social welfare. 
Agricultural and urban settlement were developed on a most con- 
siderable scale, unknown elsewhere in the Near East, and a splendid 
school system was entirely built up upon the basis of the revived 
Hebrew language. The Arab population in Palestine, afraid of an 
ultimate Jewish majority, protested against the growth and consoli- 
dation of the Jewish settlement. Since April, 1936, open revolt has 
kept the Holy Land in a state of permanent suspense. This revolt has 
not subsided after more than two years in spite of the heavy repres- 
sive measures taken by the British. The plan of partition of Pales- 
tine into a smaller but more fertile Jewish State in the coastal plains 
and an Arab State in the interior, as proposed by a Royal Commis- 
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sion in 1937 and accepted in principle by the British Government, 
did not satisfy the Arabs and part of the Zionists, although the ma- 
jority of the latter was ready to accept the principle of partition. 
But the unprecedented increase in Arab revolutionary activities, 
which in September, 1938, embraced the whole country where a 
revolutionary national government held sway over large parts, led 
the British Government to a reconsideration of its policy. 

Egypt 

Like other countries of the Near East, Egypt has gone through 
a period of storm and stress since the World War. As in other Eastern 
countries, the World War awakened the Egyptian peasantry from 
its age-old lethargy. Its national awakening found a leader in Saad 
Zaghlul, a lawyer of peasant stock who represented the rise of the 
gifted sons of the peasant class to leading positions in the towns. 
At the head of a deputation or, in Arabic, Wafd, Zaghlul approached 
on November 13, 1918, the British High Commissioner in Egypt for 
passports to lay before the Peace Conference Egypt’s claims for a 
termination of the British protectorate and occupation. The passports 
were refused, Zaghlul was arrested and exiled, a long-drawn unrest 
followed, and finally Great Britain recognized Egypt’s independence 
in February, 1922, although reserving to herself, until further nego- 
tiations, the protection of the imperial communications and of for- 
eign interests in E^pt and the administration of the Sudan. Egypt 
was granted a democratic constitution and her ruler Fuad assumed 
the title of king. But Egypt’s path towards the attainment of com- 
plete independence was not smooth. The Wafdist Party, which 
represented the overwhelming majority of the people, found itself 
faced by the king’s bitter opposition to popular representation and 
his desire for personal government, and it had to fight repeated 
British interference in Egyptian politics. Thus brief spells of par- 
liamentary government were followed repeatedly by unconstitutional 
attempts at royal dictatorship backed by the British and a part of 
the aristocracy. The death of Zaghlul in 1927 robbed the popular 
movement of its great leader who had won recognition even from 
his opponents. 

Two attempts at settling the outstanding differences between Great 
Britain and Egypt in 1929 and 1930 failed. Only at the end of 1935 
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a united Egyptian front under the leadership of Mustafa Nahhas, 
Zaghlul’s successor, forced King Fuad who died in April, 1936, to 
restore the democratic constitution, and in August, 1936, a treaty 
was signed between Great Britain and Egypt which established the 
complete independence of Egypt. It promised within a short time 
the termination of British occupation of Egypt and proclaimed a 
perpetual military alliance between the two countries. British troops 
were to be concentrated in a small zone at the Suez Canal, in the 
Sudan effective condominium was re-established, and the protection 
of the interests of foreigners was relinquished by Great Britain. In 
the following year Egypt was admitted to the League of Nations, 
and at a conference at Montreux in April, 1937, the system of ca- 
pitulations, of the judicial and fiscal privileges of the foreigners m 
Egypt, was abolished. 

Thus the most serious obstacle in the path of the social and in- 
dustrial development of Egypt was removed. Egypt had re-estab- 
lished her independent custom’s regime in 1930 and had gained 
thereby the possibility of protecting native agriculture and promising 
branches of industry. The economic reorganization of Egypt was 
promoted by the Misr Bank, founded in 1920, the first bank with 
exclusively Egyptian capital and an Egyptian staff. Within a decade 
it succeeded in establishing and supporting Egyptian industries and 
trading and transport companies. It educated Egyptians to take re- 
sponsible positions in the economic life of theii country, an aim 
promoted also by numerous newly established schools of industry, 
handicraft, and commerce. 

What of the Future? 

The Near East has entered, since the World War, into an entirely 
new period of its political and social development. AU the founda- 
tions upon which life was built before 1914 have been fundamentally 
changed. New forces, political, economic, cultural, and religious, 
have entered the field. At the same time the Near East has become 
again a field of great international tension. It is a part of the Medi- 
terranean basin where the expansive forces of the new Italian im- 
perialism confront the interests of the British Empire. Under the 
leadership of Chancellor Hitler, Germany seems to have regained 
greater power, twenty years after her defeat in the World War, than 
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she ever possessed, and to have resumed the spread of her influence 
southeastward. The French Empire depends upon the Mediterranean 
for its most vital communications. An uneasy feeling prevails in 
Egypt and in Turkey about the intentions of Mussolinian Italy. The 
attempt at collective security which seemed to promise protection 
to the smaller nations has broken down because it was never seri- 
ously supported by the British Government and other powerful 
nations. With this return to the chaotic international world that 
existed before the World War, the only hope for the Near Eastern 
countries seems to reside in their close co-operation. Perhaps they 
may then succeed in avoiding the danger of foreign domination or 
interference, and in securing peace in a part of the world which has 
been traditionally one of its storm centers. 
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SUMMARY 


Since Latin America is, geographically, besides Canada, the 
most important collection of neighboring states, Washington 
has been interested in that part of the world since the very 
beginning. On December 2, 1823, President Monroe set forth 
the famous “Monroe Doctrine,” which announced to the 
world that the American continents were “henceforth not to 
be considered as subjects for future colonization” and that 
“any attempt on their (European powers) part to extend their 
system to any portion of this hemisphere” would be regarded 
as “dangerous to our peace and safety.” Washington has been 
able to enforce these principles on the whole, as exemplified 
by the downfall of Emperor Maximilian in Mexico after the 
Civil War. The United States has found valuable markets in 
Latin America not only for its goods but also for capital, and 
“dollar diplomacy” has had its heyday until recently. 

By 1937 the international situation had fts effect on Latin 
America. German and Italian settlers had been receiving sup- 
port from Rome and Berlin for promoting the fascist ideolo- 
gies. The flow of Japanese immigration into South America 
has to be considered also. The growing danger from these 
movements and the efforts to co-ordinate the defences of all 
American states against the possible encroachments by any 
European or Asiatic power have tended to inject more life 
into the Pan American Union, the attempts of the Latin 
American Republics to “forget” about the former United 
States penetration and seek Washington’s political collabora- 
tion. The danger is becoming quite obvious in the economic 
sphere, best exemplified in a compensation agreement between 
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Germany and Brazil, The awareness of the penetration of 
cultural propaganda of the fascists has induced the State 
Department of Washington to establish a special section for 
the promotion of cultural relations with her southern neigh- 
bors under Ben Cherrington. Not the least disquieting 
signs have been several fascist uprisings in Latin American 
states, a definite threat to democracy as conceived by the 
United States. These considerations led to President Roose- 
velt’s trip to South America at the end of 1936 and to his 
appeals in Buenos Aires and Rio de Janeiro to “maintain and 
defend the democratic form of constitutional government,” 
and “to watch and guard our hemisphere.” The multilateral 
agreements, negotiated at the several conferences, and pro- 
viding for consultation in the event of war or a threat of war 
against the peace of the American republics, were another 
expression of this tendency. 

There are apparent, however, two spheres where condi- 
tions are not so satisfactory. In Porto Rico, Cuba, and Haiti 
there has been much political unrest, and the attempt of 
President Cardenas to accelerate the social revolution of 
Mexico since 1934 has led to the strained relations between 
Washington and Mexico City due to the unwilHngness of the 
government to pay remunerations for the expropriated prop- 
erty of Americans and other foreigners. 

The Baltic countries, whose foreign policies turn mainly by 
the pressures provided by Germany and Poland, are situated 
in the regions which have everything to lose in case of a war 
between Germany and Russia. The German octopus is spread- 
ing its tentacles to this part of the world — ^as it has a tendency 
to go everywhere — ^and, in spite of the desire of all these states 
to remain at peace with the rest of the world, the explosives 
are laid there by the ambitions of Berlin to reach Russia, and 
especially the Ukraine. 
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The situation is even more dangerous in central Europe, 
characterized today by the recrudescence of aggressive nation- 
alism, typified in Hitlerism, and the collapse of the League of 
Nations system of collective security. Central Europe and the 
Balkans comprise the meeting battle-ground of powerful 
conflicting interests, dominated by the German dream of 
Drang nach Osten. Hitler is driven on by the wish to disrupt 
the balance of power in the Danubian area and to create a re- 
gion from the Baltic to the Persian gulf under the hegemony 
and direct domination of Berlin. It seems that the question 
of world peace will be decided in that area — as it was in 
1914 when a shot in a previously almost unheard of village 
(Sarajevo) brought on a chain of events culminating in the 
World War. 

The organized terrorism in Palestine indicates the state of 
affairs in the Near East, another subject of imperialistic de- 
signs of Great Powers. Particularly is Mussolini fishing in the 
troubled waters for the support of the Arabs and the Moham- 
medans. London is here between the devil and the blue sea, 
like most of the situations it has had to face in the interna- 
tional sphere since the World War, not knowing whether to 
offend the Jewish interests the world over and particularly 
in the United States, or to offend the Pan-Arab and Pan- 
Islamic issues involved. Strategically, the Near East is another 
crossroad which interests all the Great Powers — ^England, 
Italy, France, and Russia. 

The welfare of the major and minor powers is woven to- 
gether in an inextricable web. The day has passed when any 
nation may continue in isolation. The two preceding sections 
have shown the interlocking of national interests and the 
dominant forces at work throughout the world: natio nalism , 
imperialism, power poHtics, and war, both actual and im- 
pending. 
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WORLD ORGANIZATION 




INTRODUCTION 


The states of the world, whether at war or at peace, need to 
transact their relations in some organized way. The hope 
that some order can be brought out of chaos has been a matter 
of concern to many great thinkers who have developed numer- 
ous practical as well as utopian proposals of world organiza- 
tion. Regardless of the emergence of a new form of world 
organization — dictation by major powers — ^no substantial 
bases of world peace will ever be established without some 
form of united action based on reason rather than force. 

Concurrently, the development of international law is an- 
other expression of hope that some day the world will be 
transacting its affairs along the lines of enforceable state and 
municipal law. 

The use of diplomatic channels for the transaction of inter- 
state relations is so well-established that some adequate knowl- 
edge of its theory and practice is as fundamental for student 
and layman as for the diplomat. “Secret diplomacy” is still a 
phrase leaving an unsavory impression on the mind of the 
uninitiated. But whether “secret” or “open,” diplomacy must 
be studied as an instrument of transaction among the nations 
of the world. 

The creation of the League of Nations, the World Court, 
and the International Labor Organization after the World 
War was hailed by all well-meaning and war-weary individ- 
uals and groups as a recognition of the interdependence of 
the world. Much has been accomplished by these organiza- 
tions and, no doubt, much will be accomplished in the future, 
although these bodies must now contend with the growing 
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tendency to observe only the law of “the fang and the jungle.” 
It is true, however, that the post-War years of world politics 
can be understood only in relation to the League and its two 
other independent bodies, and particularly to their operations. 

Many individuals and organizations abhorring any war 
and the possible “foreign entanglement” of the United States 
in outbreaks in other parts of the world placed their hope in 
legislation for neutrality and sanctions. Without questioning 
the sincerity of the proponents of the plan, it is necessary to 
evaluate its value from the pragmatic viewpoint and to de- 
termine its effectiveness from the standpoint of practical 
world politics. 



Chapter 17 


THE GROWTH OF THE IDEA OF INTERNATIONAL 
ORGANIZATION 

Fran\ M. Russell 

International organization arises in response to human needs and 
aspirations. For the origin of the idea and the phenomena which 
suggest It, we must go back to the states of antiquity rather than 
merely to the period of the rise of the modern national states. The 
co-existence and propinquity of two or more politically independent 
communities immediately presents problems of political and social 
intercourse, and furnish the basis for the development of the idea 
and for its embodiment in appropriate instimtions. It may be, of 
course, that the relationship of such communities will be contin- 
uously one of war and hostility until the stronger absorb the 
weaker and a single state eventually emerges supreme. The threat 
of such a development, however, has usually caused the weaker com- 
munities, as a matter of self-preservation, to unite their forces in order 
to repel the common foe. This decision for common action takes on 
great social importance, for those, allying themselves together, even 
for this negative purpose, have made the first breach in the wall of 
political isolation with which they formerly surrounded themselves, 
and have taken the first step toward international organization. If 
and when the common danger is removed they may return to their 
former “splendid isolation,” but should it continue and increase 
they may be forced to slough off their particularistic notions sufiS- 
ciendy to enable them to combine their forces more effectively and 
add to their strength. And this may involve agreements establishing 
certain common procedures and institutions. 

Origin of the Idea of Organization 

In ancient times the most favorable conditions for the growth of 
the idea of international organization were to be found among the 
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Greek states. Among the latter there was a “consciousness o£ kind” 
which tended, especially in times of danger from the Persians and 
other “barbarians,” to mitigate the spirit of particularism character- 
izing the individual Greek communities, and cause them to empha- 
size the cultural homogeneity of Hellas, and deplore action that 
would endanger Greek civilization. Although in reality there were 
not only divergent political systems, but also more or less important 
religious differences and varying customs to be found among these 
states, the Greek world and the Greek view of life were sufficiendy 
diderent from that of the other states of antiquity to catch the imag- 
ination of some of the lofty spirits of the time and inspire them with 
a vision of Hellenic peace and constructive endeavor for the states 
of Hellas. 

Philosophers such as Plato and Aristotle deplored warfare among 
Greek states, looked upon it as of the nature of harmful civil strife, 
and even on occasion called it fratricide. But the idea of the inappro- 
priateness of warfare among particular states leads to the exploration 
of other means of adjusting the differences that will inevitably arise 
when such states have commercial and other kinds of intercourse. 
At this stage they are definitely on the road to interstate organization, 
although whether they will proceed along it to the point of setting 
up common organs of government will depend perhaps more upon 
the pressure from without than from within. For example, the 
various leagues of Greek states that arose at one'time or another in 
the ancient period were undoubtedly formed chiefly because of a 
common danger from another state or other states rather than from 
a sense of abiding common interests capable only of being served by 
a permanent union or even by permanent interstate institutions such 
as courts of arbitration. 

In several instances, the Greek leagues required their members 
to submit all their differences to arbitration, something which the 
Great Powers of the present day are loath to do. Too much signifi- 
cance, however, must not be attached to this early development. If 
the leagues concerned arose in the first place chiefly because of the 
desire of the members to pool their strength in order to enable them 
to resist other states or leagues of states, it is obvious that their power 
of resistance, or offense, as the case might be, would be weakened 
unless their members gave up the right to war on one another. The 
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arbitration of their differences, therefore, was a practical necessity. 
On the other hand, their inability to visualize abiding common inter- 
ests over and beyond their security from external attack was attested 
to by the fact that they never rose to the conception of a true federal 
union, and fell apart after a brief existence. The will to live as individ- 
ual entities which drew the various states together into temporary 
leagues prevented their ever rising to the concept of a permanent 
league of all the Greek states for the purpose of attaining security 
and enjoying the benefits of a common political existence. 

In the turbulent and chaotic period following the breakup of the 
Roman Empire and the end of the Pax Romana, philosophers and 
theologians might dream and speculate on the organization of the 
Western world for peace, security, and justice but there was no 
power strong enough to take the initiative and provide the necessary 
leadership. In any case, the thought of the time looked rather in the 
direction of an imperial world order than toward an organization of 
voluntarily associated states. This was, of course, natural. In the first 
place, there were in the earlier period no states m the Western world 
of sufficient maturity and consequence to form the basis of any ex- 
tensive international society. The thinkers of the time, therefore, 
were likely to speculate in terms of a cosmopolitan or imperial world 
order. 

Christianity had spread the notion that dl men, regardless of race, 
are brothers — ^the children of one God. And theologians of a now 
strong, well-organized, and influential Church were likely to see in 
Christianity the central and supreme authority of the world to which 
lay rulers and their subjects should turn as the cohesive agency which 
could give peace, law, and order as well as spiritual light. Princes, 
to be sure, might exact obedience from their subjects, and establish 
separate political authorities independent of one another, but, above 
all, and ultimately giving commands to all, was the Church, pro- 
viding the necessary unifying force for the children of Christ. Lay 
think ers such as Dante, likewise ostensibly animated by Christian 
doctrine, and the aspiration to see the peoples of Christendom at 
peace, looked rather in the direction of a new Roman empire whose 
head would give commands to the princes in all matters affecting 
the entire Christian community. This idea of universalism charac- 
terized early medieval thought, and it was not until new nations 
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began to emerge in western Europe that the idea of an international 
as contrasted with an imperial organization began to take root in 
the minds of certain lay thinkers. 

The Early European Idea 

By the fourteenth century the idea of an international organization 
of Europe under the leadership of one of the newly developing na- 
tional states began to emerge. The need for defense was once more 
made to serve as the compelling reason — ^the defense of Europe 
against the infidels, the protection of the Cross of Christendom 
against the Mohammedan Crescent. The threatened desecration of 
the Holy Land and the drive of the Turks toward Europe sup- 
posedly fcnished the inspiration for Pierre Dubois, subject of Philip 
the Fair of France, who proposed at about the beginning of the four- 
teenth century a plan for uniting Europe in a loose confederation 
under the leadership of France. Dubois argued that Christian Europe 
must be united against the infidels in a political association that 
would rule out war among the Christian states, and enable them to 
unite their forces against the Turks and recover the Holy Land. He 
rejected the notion that this could be accomplished either by a uni- 
versal imperial authority, or through the Church. The latter had 
never been able to maintain peace in Europe through prayer and 
exhortation, and as for the imperial solution it was unthinkable. 
The rule of no one man would be acceptable to all*the diverse peoples 
of the world. However, iE all Christian states would combine on a 
voluntary basis, rule out war among themselves, accept a system of 
arbitration for the settlement of all their differences, and punish 
any state which refused to live up to its obligations, they could enjoy 
peace among themselves and successfully wage war with the Eastern 
infidels. 

The ideas of Dubois, and of George Podcbrad, King of Bohemia, 
in the following century, made little appeal to the truculent feudal 
lords and ambitious monarchs of Europe. War against the Turks 
had its appeal, but peace among themselves was too high a price to 
pay. War and the fruits of war undoubtedly furnished greater satis- 
factions to the fighting gentry, and to princes anxious to consolidate 
their position and enhance their power. As for the latter, the maxims 
of Machiavelli were far more helpful in making their particular 
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dreams come true. They were not interested in the organization of 
Europe for peace, but in subjecting rebellious feudal lords, in freeing 
themselves completely from the authority of Church and Empire, 
and in extending their domains. Holding these objectives, the idea 
of international organization could be only repugnant to them. 

It was not until a century and a half later, in the midst of devas- 
tating wars between the newly developed states of Europe, that the 
distinguished Dutchman, Hugo Grotius (1583-1645), sought to in- 
terpose the barrier of law against the unbridled savagery which often 
characterized warfare in his day. Assuming that this ancient and 
honorable method of self-help could not be eliminated altogether, 
he proposed that certain rules of warfare should be recognized by 
all nations in the interests of humanity. The chief significance of his 
work, however, in relation to the idea of international organization 
lies in the fundamental assumption, upon which his whole system 
of international law was ultimately to rest, that man has “an im- 
pelling desire” for the company of his kind, and is endowed with 
reason which enables him to distinguish between what is good and 
bad for him. 

This was a reading of human nature quite different from that of 
Hobbes, Machiavelli, and the other power worshippers of the Renais- 
sance who professed to regard men in general as so mean and selfish 
and anti-social thi^t force and fraud rather than law must be relied 
upon in governing them. Using these twin methods, ruling princes 
might impose their own will as law upon their subjects, and main- 
tain peace and order within their several domains, but between 
states there could be only hostility and war, each state inevitably 
attempting to expand at the expense of its neighbors. If, however, 
as Grotius declared, man is essentially social rather than predatory, 
and naturally seeks rather than avoids the companionship of human 
beings, there is a psychical foundation upon which to build a system 
of voluntary international law and upon which in turn to erect an 
organization of law-abiding states. The possibility of arriving at the 
latter development was not explored by Grotius in his great work 
On the Law of War and Peace. He does remark, however, that “it 
would be advantageous, indeed in a degree necessary, to hold cer- 
tain conferences of Christian powers, where those who have no in- 
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terest at stake may settle the disputes o£ others, and where, in fact, 
steps may be taken to compel parties to accept peace on fair terms.” 

A contemporary of Grotius, however, had already (1623) pub- 
lished a plan for the international organization of the enjire world, 
which was addressed “to the Monarchs and Sovereign Princes of the 
present.” 6ma-ic Grace (1590-1648), in this work. The 'New Cyneas, 
was more modern in his general outlook and in his conception of the 
need for such an organization than any one in his day. His remark- 
able religious and social tolerance precluded his excluding any state 
anywhere in the world, and prepared him to envisage a universal 
organization which would include Turks and Asiatics as well as 
European Christians. All were human beings set apart for peaceful 
association by “the similarity of natures, true base of amity and 
human society.” Even as he wrote, the religious wars were raging, 
and he was prompted pointedly to ask: “Is it necessary to wage war 
for the diversity of ceremonies, I will not say of religion, since the 
chief object of these lies in the adoration of God, who demands 
rather the heart of men, than the exterior worship and sacrifices, of 
which so much parade is made.?” 

The progressive outlook of Grace was nowhere more in evidence 
than in his attempt to break down physical and doctrinal obstacles 
to an unfettered world-wide commerce and in his assault upon the 
hoary conception that one nation can gain through another’s loss. 
“There are those,” he remarks, “who think so littlb of strangers that 
they consider it a prudent policy to sow among them dissensions, in 
order to enjoy a more secure quiet. But I am of a difierent opinion 
and it seems to me that when one sees the house of his neighbor 
burning or rambling down that one has as much cause for fear as 
compassion, because human society is a body of all whose members 
have a common sympathy, so that it is impossible that the sickness 
of one shall not be communicated to the others.” The implications 
of this philosophy, in the fields of politics and economics, were em- 
bodied by Grac6 in concrete proposals. The world should be politi- 
cally organized for peace among dl peoples, and barriers to trade 
and communication should be broken down by the improvement 
and extension of roads and waterways, and by the adoption of a 
single system of weights and measures. Grace seemed to envisage 
an international organization of the world not only for the purpose 
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of keeping the nations at peace, by a forum for the settlement of 
their disputes, but also apparently for the role which it might play 
in promoting their common interests. His strong emphasis upon 
the need for the liberation of economic forces for the material well- 
being of mankind testifies, incidentally, to the growing importance 
in France of the Third Estate which, as contrasted with the monarchy 
and the nobility, was more interested in trade than m glory. 

In The Great Design, formerly attributed to “Good King Henry” 
(Henry IV of France), but probably the work of his minister Sully, 
we have a conception of international organization different in cer- 
tam important respects from that of Cruce. Once more the alleged 
desire was to realize “the establishment of a universal most Christian 
republic . . . composed of all those Kings and potentates who pro- 
fess the name of Christ.” The broad toleration of Cruce is absent. 
The “good and perfect union” of the Christian states is to present 
a united and militant front of the followers of the Prince of Peace 
against the hated Turk. On the other hand Sully declares, in his 
Memoirs, that Henry, who had set an example of religious toleration 
m France, was eager to have the Christian community agree to the 
extension of toleration in religious matters to three principal con- 
fessions of Europe — the Roman Catholic, Lutheran, and Calvinist 
faiths — although apparently not to the smaller, less mfluential sects. 
Cruc^’s plan had also called for the maintenance of the territorial 
status quo of the “Various states, although he left the door open to 
the reconsideration of particular boundaries by the “great assembly” 
of states should a ruler feel a deep grievance. The burden of proof 
would, nevertheless, have to be borne by the complaining sovereign. 
Henry and Sully, on the contrary, were anxious to reduce the terri- 
torial holdings of the powerful House of Austria, and took the 
position that this must be done before the European peace federa- 
tion, which was visualized va. The Great Design, could be realized. 
Sully asserted, however, that the intent was not to aggrandize France 
at the expense of the Austrian House, and therefore she would not 
seek any of the territories Austria was to be asked to relmquish. 
Rather did the Kmg desire the establishment of an equilibrium 
among the states so that no Power would be in a position to endanger 
the peace and safety of the others. 

Here, it may be noted, is an early assertion of the need for “peace- 
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£ul change” and an alleged desire to attain peace and security for 
the nations of Christendom on the basis of the voluntary relmquish- 
ment by the “haves” of Henry’s day of some of their wealth and 
power. The Great Design is notable for another idea which had 
never been taken seriously by the sovereigns of Europe, but which, 
with the development of nations, was to command increasing atten- 
tion. Territories were not to be redistributed exclusively from the 
standpoint of effecting a political equilibrium, but account was to 
be taken, as far as possible, of the wishes of nationalities inhabiting 
those territories. It was therefore proposed that “. . . in every attempt 
at new combinations . . . care must be taken to respect the natural 
dispositions and peculiar characteristics of peoples and races and thus 
guard against the folly of trying to imite in any one state . • . men 
whose differences of temperament or diversity of language, law and 
tradition are so great as to be incompatible.” This, to be sure, in its 
implications was an argument against the status quo which Sully 
hoped to have changed, but it was also the admission of a principle 
which in the course of time was to have great weight among the 
peoples of the world. 

Development during the Seventeenth and Eighteenth Centuries 

The “climate of opinion” of the seventeenth century was more con- 
genial to the Machtpoltn\ philosophy of Machiavelli than to the 
ideas of world organization of Cruce or even the less disinterested 
plan of Sully for the union of Europe. The individualism of the 
Renaissance, however, characterized as it was by a bold attack on 
old dogmas whether of church or empire, and the opening up of 
new intellectual vistas, prepared the ground for that exaltation of 
reason over authority which was to lead intellectuals to further and 
more profound explorations in the field of social relationships in 
the Period of the Enlightenment. 

It was inevitable that the relationship of states and the possibili- 
ties of international organization would be included in the ambitious 
agenda of the philosophers of that aspiring and optimistic age. For 
war between, as well as social maladjustments within, states was a 
blight which mankind should be able to remove through the em- 
ployment of reason and the discovery of the social laws of the uni- 
verse. The discoveries of the astronomers tending to show order 
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rather than chaos in the physical realm suggested to them the possi- 
bility of discovering laws for an ordered cosmos in the social world. 
Some were even to ask what was to prevent mankin d, by the use 
of intelligence and the proper use of physical resources, from realiz- 
ing not merely social progress but attaining eventually perfectibility? 
If the distance seemed great it was because man, during the greater 
part of his historic march, had walked with his face turned backward. 

One of the most intellectually robust and optimistic planners of 
a new world of peace and justice m this period was the Abb6 de Saint- 
Pierre (1658-1743). His fertile brain teemed with interesting and 
ingenious plans to improve the untractable world in which he lived, 
the most remarkable bemg A Project for Making Peace Perpetual in 
Europe. The Abbe, following Grotius, based his treatise on the 
premise of the existence of natural law and the predisposition of 
man toward social intercourse. Human beings, he believed, in- 
stinctively have a sense of justice, and conventional laws for its ex- 
pression arise out of this instinct. Unfortunately, the still, small 
voice of conscience had not deterred princes such as Louis XIV from 
waging senseless wars, but the Abb6 believed that an appeal to 
reason and self-interest could be made to them after a period of 
education, for, like all men, princes are endowed with the faculty 
of reason. They must be brought to understand that they would 
gain more than they would lose by coming together as equals, form- 
ing a European union or alliance, agreeing to surrender their right 
to make war on one another, ^pd leaving the settlement of their 
quarrels to a common court on which they would all be represented. 
For, although they might not henceforth resort to war except to 
carry out a judgment of the Grand Alliance, they would, on the other 
hand, be free from having war made on them, and would be secure 
in their possessions. Thus all would surrender a part of their free- 
dom, but each one would benefit from the surrender of that freedom 
by the others. A peaceful Europe would be a more prosperous 
Europe, and each monarch would experience a benefit, for wars 
always result in the diminution of trade, and when the king’s sub- 
jects lose trade the king himself loses revenue. 

Nothing less than the permanent organization of Europe, how- 
ever, would suffice, in the Abbe’s opinion, to ensure peace. Sporadic 
international conferences such as had been held in the pas^ would 
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do nothing more than register the shortsighted ambitions of the 
parties. What was needed was a European congress to occupy itself 
constantly with European affairs. The prevention of war and the 
punishment of transgressors were important and primary, but the 
Abbe conceived of a European union that would be equipped with 
various bureaus and organs of admmistration to handle different 
matters of common interest. For example, an international commer- 
cial law should be developed in order to protect and promote inter- 
national commerce. It should also concern itself with the reform of 
the calendar, the standardization of weights and measures, and the 
unification of the coinage system. 

In spite of the Abba’s confidence in the power of reason to con- 
vince even princes of the error of their ways and cause them to accept 
his solution in their interest, the realistic sovereigns remained obdu- 
rate. Frederick the Great, who had been somewhat of an idealist 
himself in his early days, is credited with the remark: “The thing 
is most practicable; all that is lacking for its success is the consent 
of Europe and a few similar trifles.” The philosophers of the time, 
however, did not take it so lightly, and it probably inspired both 
Rousseau and Kant to explore the subject on their own account. In 
fact, from the former it drew forth some of the most penetrating 
observations and the keenest analysis of the fundamental difSculties 
in the way of a federation of Europe that had been made by anyone 
up to that time. 

Rousseau was thoroughly in accord with the idea of the desira- 
bility of a federation of the states of Europe. He agreed that the 
Abba’s plan was altogether reasonable, but he did not think that 
an appeal to reason would have much weight with the monarchs of 
Europe, for he believed that men in general “are led very seldom 
by their reason, and very often by their passions” and that, although 
it was easy to prove that the true interest of despots is to obey tiie 
law, they could not be expected to give up “the precious right of 
being unjust when they please.” Animated as they were by die de- 
sire to extend their dominions at the expense of other states, and 
by the ambition “to achieve a more absolute rule over their subjects,” 
princes would inevitably oppose a plan such as the Abba’s which 
would have circumscribed their freedom of action in both direc- 
tions. Peace and justice between nations, in Rousseau’s opinion, could 
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not be realized by attempting to unite the large, despotically gov- 
erned states of Europe. Despotism must first give way to democracy. 
Justice and substantial equality within states had the best chance of 
being realized if the states were small. Rousseau finally seemed to 
take the position that if the world could be made up exclusively of 
small democratically governed states united by a loose, federal bond, 
the necessary conditions for international peace would be met. That 
these conditions would ever be realized, however, he did not ven- 
ture to predict. 

Another “Child of the Enlightenment,” Immanuel Kant (1724- 
1804), also set his mind to work on the problem of international 
federation, and, although undoubtedly influenced by Rousseau, made 
his own contribution toward the advancement of the idea. A “closet 
philosopher,” at first interested in pure speculation unrelated to the 
social problems of his day, Kant, about 1770, perhaps again through 
the influence of Rousseau, turned in his thought to such considera- 
tions as the “purpose of the race” and the “moral destiny of man- 
kind.” His views as to the ultimate realization of a federation of the 
world and the attainment of permanent peace between nations were 
based on his observations and interpretation of the long-range trend 
of history rather than on the admittedly discouraging prospects of 
his own day. 

Man’s nature, Kant wrote, in so far as it was egoistic, unsociable, 
and acquisitive, had placed obstacles in the way of his progress from 
the social anarchy which characterized the original state of nature. 
On the other hand these traits were themselves in part responsible 
for the development of man’s latent capacities by arousing him from 
sluggishness and a desire merely for ease and comfort. If they led 
hirp to seek personal possessions and power, there was yet a saving 
factor— reason. By it he learned that he must live in society if he is 
to have scope for his ambitions and the conditions necessary for the 
satisfaction of his desires. Thus his “selfishness is forced to discipline 
itself” by the acceptance of laws and government. This process of 
evolution is destined to go on and embrace the relationship of na- 
tional states. In the course of time nations will realize the increas- 
ingly heavy cost of war as well as its interferences with their freedom 
to live and develop, and will abandon their present state of anarchy 
and seek an international regime of law just as they have been com- 
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polled to do within the several states. Eventually, then, nature will 
see to it that the human species shall realize “a perfect state of civil 
constitution for society in its internal relations, and in its external 
relations also, as the sole state of society in which the tendencies 
of human nature can be all and fully developed.” 

Kant, like Rousseau, saw no hope for the realization of a united 
Europe (neither one seems to have advocated, as did Cruc 4 a league 
of dl peoples) as long as most of the states were despotically gov- 
erned. Despotic rulers can always be depended upon to plunge their 
countries into war over the most trivial matters, for it is an amuse- 
ment for which they do not have to bear the cost. Republicanism, 
therefore, must replace despotism in the states to be imited. Although 
Kant does not take quite the position that a league of republican 
states would never voluntarily wage war, he does assert: “If, as must 
be so in a Republic, the consent of the subjects is required to deter- 
mme whether there shall be war or not, nothing is more natural 
than that they should weigh the matter well before imdertaking such 
a bad Business. For, in decreeing war, they would of necessity be 
resolving to bring down the miseries of war upon their country. 
This implies that they must fight themselves j that they must hand 
over the cost of the war out of their own property; that they must 
do their poor best to make good the devastation which it leaves 
behind.” Self-interest, in short, will predispose the rulers of republics 
toward peace whereas it has always inclined despotic rulers toward 
war. 

With such a conviction Kant jLXcttuj.axx)' welcomed the American 
and French revolutions and regarded them as hopeful signs of that 
evolution toward a “civil constitution for mankind founded upon 
law.” And, as if in confirmation of his and Rousseau’s view as to 
the inclination of republics for peace, the National Assembly of 
France in 1790 introduced into the fundamental law the following 
article: “The French nation renounces the right of undertaking any 
war the aim of which is conquest, and will never use its forces 
against the liberty of any people.” 

The philosopher of Koenigsberg was not content, however, merely 
to let nature take its course in this desirable evolution, and he 
therefore made certain specific suggestions which were calculated 
to lay the necessary foundation for, and hasten the consummation 
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of, the Parliament of Man. Imbued with the French revolutionary 
doctrine of the Rights of Man, he denounced the universal prac- 
tice of rulers bartering their subjects about in territorial transfer 
as if they were cattle, and called for an international agreement 
forbidding any state from acquiring another by inheritance, ex- 
change, purchase, or gift. Kant declared that a state is not to be 
regarded as a “piece of property”; it is a “Society of people over 
which no one but itself has the right of command or disposal.” 
The practice of maintaining standing armies also brought forth 
his condemnation as fostering competition in armament and tend- 
ing to breed war. In Kant’s time the luxury of fighting on borrowed 
money was already appealing to the imagination of rulers and he 
proposed to eliminate this easy way to war by means of an inter- 
national agreement which would prevent a state from contracting 
a debt “for external state enterprises.” He also proposed that states 
should relinquish the too common practice of intervening in one 
another’s internal affairs. Finally, he took his stand with Grotius 
and in opposition to Machiavelli in declaring that in the relation 
of states as in all other public relations good faith is essential. 

The American Idea 

In the first half of the nineteenth century a peace movement that 
was to gain considerable momentum and eventually exert a great 
deal of influence in the direction of internationcfl organization de- 
veloped in the United States. If there can be said to be a distinctively 
American idea of the way in which universal peace between na- 
tions is to be realized and their common interests served, it is per- 
haps embodied in the widely publicized plan of William Ladd 
(1778-1841). In his Essay on a Congress of Nations, published in 
1840, Ladd advocated the establishment of two organs of world 
government, a Congress of Nations and a Court of Nations, pat- 
terned after the Swiss Diet and Court of Judges. The former should 
have as its first task the drafting of a code of international law 
which would furnish a universally recognized and authoritative basis 
for decisions of the Court. Ladd’s chief interest was in the inter- 
national court. The Congress of Ambassadors, he pointed out, would 
be a transient body of shifting personnel meeting from time to time 
to exercise legislative powers. As in the American political system, 
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it would be separate and distinct from the Court. The latter wa 
to be a permanent body of judges chosen for good behavior, an^ 
exercising strictly judicial functions after the manner of the St 
preme Court of the United States. Unlike the Continental writei 
whose views have been examined, Ladd proposed no executiv 
organ to enforce or administer the decisions of the Court. He share 
the common American conviction that standing armies “are a 
ways dangerous to liberty,” and “fleets and armies” as means c 
enforcing international obligations were repugnant to him. Publi 
opinion, therefore, was to be the executive in Ladd’s scheme. ] 
would be “amply sufficient,” he contended, “to enforce all the d« 
cisions of a Court of Nations.” 

The Hague Conferences of 1899 and 1907 may perhaps be n 
garded as the first fruits of the labor of these and other aspirani 
for a more ordered world. Likewise the Concert of Europe, as 
functioned at one time or another in the course of the nineteent 
century and the first years of the twentieth, betokened official recoj 
nition of the principle, at least, of collective inquiry and settlemer 
of matters of common concern to the international community, an 
to some extent paved the way for establishment, after the Worl 
War, of the League of Nations system. 
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Chapter i8 


INTERNATIONAL LAW 
Quincy Wright 

The purpose of international law is to facilitate the coexistence 
of organized groups of human beings with different cultures and 
governments. It is recognized that the environmental differences 
of the various portions of the earth’s surface and the cultural differ- 
ences arising from the divergent histories of peoples occupying 
these areas render a uniformity of human culture throughout the 
world unlikely for an indefinite future, and that even if such uni- 
formity were possible it would probably be undesirable because the 
experiments and rivalries of diverse national cultures are an im- 
portant stimulus to human progress. At the same time it is clear 
that each group will probably believe in the superiority of its own 
culture and will develop policies with respect to outside peoples 
based upon that behef. These policies will unavoidably come into 
conflict at certain points with the poUcies developed by other 
groups. " 

In modern times the development of internal education and 
communication has tended to increase the consciousness among 
the members of each group of the distinctive features of its na- 
tional culture and of the policies which they imply. During the 
same period the invention of superior devices for external infor- 
mation, mobility, and attack has increased the confidence of the 
members of each group in the group’s capacity to enforce these 
policies. As a result intergroup conflicts carried on by violence have 
tended to become more injurious to all the groups engaged in 
them. 

The advance of the human race has, therefore, witnessed a para- 
dox. With the progress of man’s conquest over nature and mas- 
tery of principles of human organization, the governments main- 
taining internal peace have increased in efficiency and expanded the 
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area of their rule, but the clashes between these governments have 
become, though less frequent, more devastating when they have 
occurred. The problem of intergroup conflict has become more 
difficult to solve, but its solution has become more necessary for 
the welfare of the human race, and of each of the groups composing 
it. International law has attempted to solve this problem. 

History 

Whenever in the world, whether among primitive or civilized 
people, distinct political groups have been in contact with each 
other, rules of international law have arisen to meet the problems 
of intergroup conflict by facilitating the peaceful solution of con- 
troversies or by mitigating the severity of force if that is resorted to. 
Rules relating to heralds, diplomatic negotiations, arbitrations, on 
the one hand, and relating to the initiation, conduct, and termina- 
tion of war on the other, have been recognized by all such groups; 
but among primitive peoples these rules are part of the mores or 
folkways of the group and have not constituted a rational system. 

With the advance of civilization, however, the concept of law 
governing relations within the state has presendy led to conscious 
formulation of the rules and practices dealing with external rela- 
tions. Thus in the civilizations of China, of India, of Egypt, of 
Babylonia, of Greece, of Rome, of Western Christendom, and of 
Islam, each of whioh was originally composed of many states, rules 
of international law were recognized. 

The period of the Renaissance witnessed a revolution in human 
affairs. Geographical discoveries, the development of the art of 
printing, and the improvements in the arts of war, navigation, and 
industrial expansion in the west brought groups both within and 
outside Western civilization in closer contact with each other. Con- 
flict was inevitable but a common pattern developed throughout 
the world — ^the sovereign national state. From the relations of these 
national states arose a system of international law, more systematic 
and self-conscious than any such system of the past. 

Be ginn in g as a systematic study among Spanish writers of the 
sixteenth century, who were confronted by the problems of Spain’s 
relations to the civilized Indian states of Mexico and Peru, inter- 
national law was developed by the “classical” writers of England, 
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the Netherlands, France, Germany, and Italy, during the seven- 
teenth and eighteenth centuries as indicated in the previous chapter. 

Since the “classical” period, the literature of international law 
has rapidly expanded and with its expansion there have developed 
international institutions — consular services, diplomatic services, trea- 
ties, international conferences, international unions, arbitral tribu- 
nals, and, most recently, the League of Nations, the Permanent Court 
of International Justice, and the International Labor Organizations. 
Parallel with its increasing integration, “the family of nations” ac- 
knowledging international law has expanded in area from the 
original group of European Christian nations to include first, newly 
established Christian states in North and South America, and even- 
tually the ancient non-Christian states of the Near East and Asia. 

The Family of Nations 

International law proceeds upon the hypothesis that controversy 
between separately organized human groups is inevitable. To pre- 
vent these controversies taking violent form, generally disadvanta- 
geous, formal definition of the interests of these groups should be 
accepted so that the emotions incident to controversy can be ca- 
nalized into channels which may be controlled by rational argument 
or formal procedure. This is the object of all law, but the person 
in international law is the politically organized group, not the 
biological individual who constitutes the normal person in municipal 
law. Thus the community within yvhich international law functions 
is not a community of individuals but a community or family of 
nations. 

The early writers on international law made much of the analogy 
between the state and the individual, but it is clear that this analogy 
is far from perfect. Although it is true that new states have occasion- 
ally broken off from their “mother countries,” the number of states 
has tended to decrease. Whereas there were over a thousand in 
Europe alone in the sixteenth century, there are today only about 
seventy in the world as a whole. 

This emphasizes a major difference between the family of na- 
tions and a community of individuals. Even the small states have 
hundreds of thousands of inhabitants; consequently the force of 
the whole is so superior to any probable group of lawbreakers that 
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sanctioning institutions supported by the state as a whole are ordi- 
narily effective. Only rarely does revolt from the law become so 
widespread that it cannot be suppressed by police action and takes 
the form of civil war. In the family of nations, however, the power 
of certain of the nations is so great that all the rest combined can- 
not easily suppress a revolt from law by that one state. Physical sanc- 
tions are thus much less effective in the family of nations than within 
a single nation. Other difficulties arise from the fact that sanctions 
against a state would inevitably injure many innocent people who 
have not supported a law-violating policy of the state, that such 
sanctions are likely to stimulate psychological solidarity and resist- 
ance rather than modification of policy by the law-violating state, 
and that a policy of sanctions may prove very burdensome to some 
of the states participating in the sanctions, thus making it difficult 
to maintain solidarity within the group of law-enforcing nations. 
All these factors complicate efforts to develop systems for the en- 
forcement of international law analogous to those customary for 
the enforcement of municipal law. 

The differences alluded to also mean that international law finds 
it more difficult than municipal law to define the interests of each 
of its members in terms which are compatible with the interests 
of the others. Often the interest of one state is to expand at the 
expense of the territory or even the existence of a neighbor. When 
such an interest exists international law may nof be able to prevent 
its execution because of the inability of the community as a whole 
to enforce rules of law upon its more powerful members. Respect 
for the prescriptions of international law must rely mainly on the 
consent of states. This situation has resulted in a tendency for inter- 
national law to divide into two schools of thought. 

Theories 

Some writers regard international law as including only those 
rules which states seldom have any reason for violating because 
the rules do not affect their vital interests. They would include such 
matters as the immunity of diplomatic officers, precedures of negotia- 
tion and conference, rules of war in so far as they do not hamper 
action which the commander deems a “military necessity.” These 
writers look to actual practice as the main source of international 
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law and consider that interests which historically have not been 
regulated by uniform practices are not governed by law at all. 
There are “gaps” m international law within which the state may 
act as Its policy suggests. This conception governed the early ar- 
bitration treaties which excluded from arbitration any controversies 
which one of the parties considered to involve its “independence, 
national honor or vital interests.” 

A second school of thought regards international law as a theoret- 
ically complete analysis of all state interests. Legal materials can 
be found on every possible international controversy. Thus all dis- 
putes are theoretically susceptible of solution according to law. This 
school looks to treatises by jurists, to international conventions, and 
to maxims of law or private law analogies as sources supplementing 
practice and custom for determining what the law is. 

The first school, which emphasizes the sovereignty of the state, 
is often called the “diplomatic” school whereas the latter, which 
emphasizes the subordination of sovereignty to the community of 
nations, is sometimes called the “juristic” school. 

At present the better writers on international law attempt to 
compromise between these two points of view. They recognize 
that whereas, theoretically, international law is a comprehensive 
system, regulating all interests of states, in practice, sanctions for 
its rules are inadequate in some fields. International law must, 
therefore, develop legislative devices for continually modifying rules 
so that they will better correspond to the current interests of states 
in a rba n g in g world and for continually improving sanctioning in- 
stitutions and procedures so that states will be more reluctant to 
depart from the rules even though such departure is suggested by 
an immediate interest. 

Thus today international law tends to be looked upon as a 
process whereby the family of nations at any given time analyzes, 
systematizes, and realizes the interests of its members. It is the 
organization of thought whereby statesmen and jurists may say, 
with an approximation to objectivity, what the long-run interests 
of a state are in a given situation and how these long-run interests 
may be best protected. 

The politician or journalist may be better able than the inter- 
national lawyer to desaibe what the leaders or the public of a 
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State think are their interests at the moment. The historian may 
be better able to decide what the leaders and public of a state have 
thought were their interests from year to year in the past. The 
political scientist, economist, or sociologist may be better able to 
estimate what the probable behavior of governments will be in 
the immediate future. The international lawyer, however, utilizing 
data from all these sources, tries to find words which will precisely 
express ideas, distinguishing interests, applicable not to one but to 
all states, not to the present moment or to particular past moments, 
but to long periods of history and to a considerable future. 

He, of course, reahzes that history is dynamic, that no generaliza- 
tion of state interests can approximate universality and eternity as 
can the statement of a law of physics or chemistry. His effort, how- 
ever, is to invent generalizations with as broad an application as 
possible and to define the time and space applicability of each 
with what precision he can. International law is thus conceived as 
the process and effort by which intelligence penetrates the conduct 
of international relations, gradually supersedmg the reign of emo- 
tion in that realm. 

Sources of International Law 

Although this conception of international law distinguishes it 
from other approaches to the study of international relations, 
it does not suggest the criteria by which particufar propositions can 
be designated propositions of infernational law. For this purpose 
a definition should allude to the sources of international law. These 
have been defined by jurists and in the Statute of the Permanent 
Court of International Justice (Article 38) in four categories, which 
may be briefly designated as agreement, custom, reason, and au- 
thority. 

It has been said by many writers that international law, differing 
in this respect from municipal law, rests only on the consent of the 
persons bound. Thus, agreement or convention is the only source. 
Agreement may be formally expressed in instruments such as trea- 
ties. The annual output of treaties has steadily increased during the 
past century and in the post-War period the development of inter- 
national law by express agreement has been greatly accelerated 
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through the increase of multilateral treaties, often called inter- 
national legislation. 

A multilateral treaty accepted by sixty states performs the work 
of 1770 bilateral treaties. In fact, it does even more than would 
that number of bilateral treaties because in the multilateral treaty 
each pair of states stipulates not only that they will conform to 
the terms of the agreement in their relations inter se, but also 
that they will regard such conformity as an obligation owed to all 
the other parties to the multilateral treaty. 

Even those who consider consent the only source of international 
law recognize that consent may be tacitly as well as expressly evi- 
denced. Consent may be indicated by the practice of all states 
coupled with such moral approval of the practice as to constitute 
it a custom, thus, in the words of anthropology, making a practice or 
“folkway” one of the “mores” of the family of nations. The majority 
of modern writers tend to consider custom a source of international 
law independent of agreement, perhaps even more fundamental 
because it is only by citation of a custom of the family of nations 
that a legal duty to observe agreements can be proved, unless indeed 
the doctrine pacta sunt servanda is a fundamental principle inherent 
in the very nature of any system of law. 

Some writers of the diplomatic school consider agreement and 
custom the only sources of mternational law, but after a long 
debate the jurists who drew up the Statute of the Permanent Court 
of International Justice considered that there must be other sources, 
otherwise there would be “gaps” in international law. The Court, 
they thought, could not refuse jurisdiction of a dispute properly sub- 
mitted to it on the ground that there was no law on the subject. 
If general custom or an agreement binding the parties yielded no 
rule, then they thought the Court should resort to “general prin- 
ciples of law recognized by civilized nations,” and this phrase was 
written into the Statute. Commentators have assumed that it refers 
to “maxims of justice” or juristic prmciples common to all systems 
of law. They recognize that before a principle of private law can 
be applied to international relations it must be shown that the prin- 
ciple is really accepted by all the civilized systems of private law, 
and that it concerns a relationship of individuals, which is not 
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merely analogous to the relationship of the states in question, but 
which is expressive of a relationship common to the persons of a 
system of law, whatever may be the psychological or sociological 
characteristics of those persons. 

Thus, general principles of law are seen to be logical deductions 
from such basic hypotheses of a system of law as that legal change 
should take place only by legal procedures, that self-instituted violence 
by a subject of law cannot change its rights, that good faith should 
be observed among the subjects of law, and that the rights of every 
member of the community should be equally respected. From these 
principles of continuity, peace, good faith, and equity, especially the 
last named, it follows that there should be logical consistency 
throughout the system, excluding the possibility that a claim may be 
legally sustainable or not legally sustainable according to the point 
of view from which it is approached. General principles of law thus 
turn out to be simply principles of logic which make a body of law 
a system of justice rather than a mere collection of arbitrary rules. 

In systems of municipal law, authority is usually the dominant 
source of law. A rule is law because the king, the supreme legisla- 
ture, or the supreme court has said it is. International law differs 
from municipal law in assigning a very subordinate role to authority 
as a source. The community of nations has no true legislative or 
executive authority, and a system of regular and authoritative ad- 
judication is only beginning to be achieved through the wide ratifica- 
tion of the optional clause of the Statute of the Permanent Court of 
International Justice. 

Without some authority, however, suggesting at least the infancy, 
if not the maturity, of external sanctions, a system of rules is not 
a system of law. If the only reason for observance of rules is the con- 
science, or subjective estimates of self-interest of the persons bound 
by the rule, the system is one of ethics or morals, not one of law. To 
have law there must be a community, including all those bound by 
the law, with a competence to interpret and apply the law superior to 
that of any member. Uh jus ibi societas est (“Where there is law, 
there is a society”). 

According to the Statute of the Permanent Court of International 
Justice, the principal “authorities” in international law are “judicial 
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decisions and teachings of the most Highly qualified publicists of the 
various nations” but they are merely “subsidiary means for the 
determination of rules of law.” Even decisions of the Permanent 
Court of International Justice have “no binding force except between 
the parties and in respect of that particular case.” They end the 
controversy by the principle res adjudicata (“things decided”) but 
they do not provide a rule for like cases in the future by the principle 
stare decisis (“to follow precedents”). The actual influence of these 
decisions as precedents is, however, very great. 

It is possible that some legal authority should be attributed to 
resolutions of general international institutions, such as the League of 
Nations Council or Assembly, with respect to the members of those 
institutions, even when they have not all consented to the resolutions, 
provided the resolution has been passed by an accepted procedure. 
This may be especially true of resolutions according collective recog- 
nition to new states or territorial transfers. Such recognition by less 
than unanimity may gain in practice as a supplement to “the Stimson 
doctrine” which prohibits individual recognition of changes achieved 
by means of illegal violence. In general, international institutions 
are more and more departing from the rule of unanimous consent for 
certain types of resolutions. 

Diplomatic procedure may lend authority to a rule of law even 
when the means are lacking to support this procedure by physical 
sanctions. Rules, the violation of which have habitually resulted in 
formal diplomatic protest by the injured state, are considered to have 
the authority of law. Since diplomatic protest is the only procedure 
universally open to states for enforcing their rights, it has been 
suggested that it may provide the best basis for distinguishing rules 
of international law from rules of international morality or comity. 
States may make diplomatic “representations” about anything, but 
they do not lodge formal diplomatic “protests” unless they consider 
that there has been a violation of mternational law. 

The four sources which have been referred to — agreement, custom, 
reason, and authority — may all be suggested by defining international 
law as the body of mutually consistent rules, principles, and standards 
observed in the practices, professions, and protests of members of the 
family of nations. 
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States 

The subjects or persons of international law come into being 
through recognition of their jural personality by the members of 
the family of nations individually or collectively. These subjects or 
persons include not only sovereign states but also many international 
organizations such as the European Danube Commission, the 
Universal Postal Union, the International Institute of Agriculture, the 
League of Nations, and many semi-sovereign states including pro- 
tectorates such as Tunis and Morocco, vassal states such as Tibet and 
Outer Mongolia, mandated communities such as Syria and Pales- 
tine, and dominions such as Canada and the Irish Free State. The 
members of federations may in some instances have a limited inter- 
national personality. 

The sovereign state, however, is the normal subject of international 
law, and its interests defined by international law include security 
of its domain, its nationals, its government, and its status. A state 
may be defined as an organized community of human beings occu- 
pying a definite territory and recognized as a member of the family 
of nations. Without territory, population, government, and member- 
ship in the family of nations, a state does not exist as a person of 
international law, and thus the security of these attributes of state 
existence constitute the state’s prime interest. 

State Interests Protected by International Law 

ft 

Domain. International law defines domain as that portion of space 
over which a state has ultimate power of control and disposition. It 
defines the modes of acquiring domain in the land, sea, and air. 
Domain may be acquired originally by discovery and occupation, 
by accretion, or by general recognition of the statehood of communi- 
ties which have long occupied territory outside the original family 
of nations. It may be acquired derivatively by cession, by prescrip- 
tion, or by general recognition of transfers of territory effected by 
methods originally non-legal, such as conquest or insurrection. Inter- 
national law also provides rules for determining precisely boun- 
daries which a treaty or other instrument has defined roughly as a 
strait, a river, or a range of mountains, and for determining the 
boundary of the marginal sea. It recognizes that the high seas beyond 
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the three-mile limit from low-water mark and beyond territorial 
bays are not subject to acquisition by any state. 

Nationdtty. Nationality is defined by international law as the 
characteristic of an individual whereby a state may control and pro- 
tect him under international law wherever he may travel. It recog- 
nizes the modes by which states confer their nationality originally 
by birth within the territory {jus soh) or by descent from a national 
{jus sanguinis), and derivatively by individual or collective naturali- 
zation, marriage, or transfer of territory. It also defines how corpora- 
tions, ships, and various types of property may acquire a national 
character. 

Nationality as a term of international law is to be distinguished 
from nationality as a term of sociology and pohtics. The latter may 
refer either to the sentiment which causes an mdividual to consider 
himself as belonging primarily to one political group, or to the 
group of individuals who react positively to the symbols of the same 
actual or potential state. A school of international jurists, following 
the opinions of Mazzini, at one time attempted to make the nation 
rather than the state the person of international law as indeed the 
name international, as used by Bentham, suggests. This interpreta- 
tion has not been generally accepted, but conventional international 
law has given some recognition to the “principle of nationality” 
which insists that the sentiment of the population which inhabits a 
territory should control its sovereignty. Thus treaties, particularly 
since the World War, have provided for popular plebiscites before 
territory is transferred, for protection and eventual self-determination 
of communities under mandate, and for the protection of cultural, 
religious, and linguistic minorities within certain states. 

Jurisdiction. International law defines jurisdiction as freedom to 
organize and administer government and to make, apply, and 
enforce municipal law. A state, in general, has complete jurisdiction 
within its domain and some jurisdiction over its nationals, ships, and 
governmental agencies abroad, but treaties or special customs have 
often extended or limited this normal jurisdiction. Thus every state 
has jurisdiction on the high seas to suppress piracy and to defend 
itself, and some have, by virtue of treaties, jurisdiction to suppress 
slave trading and to protect marine life and submarine cables. States 
have sometimes by treaty acquired jurisdiction in servitudes and 
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leased areas m foreign territory, in their aircraft passing through for- 
eign aerial domain, and in their vessels passing through foreign rivers 
or canals connecting them with the sea. All states have jurisdiction 
over their vessels in innocent passage through the marginal sea of 
foreign do main and over their diplomatic missions abroad. Treaties 
have sometimes provided complete extraterritorial jurisdictioti over 
nationals in certain territories and for extradition of fugitives from 
justice. 

These extensions of the jurisdiction of a state into foreign domain 
imply qualifications of the jurisdiction of states within their domain, 
especially to respect the immunities of foreign sovereigns, diplomatic 
officers, consuls, military and naval forces, and to observe certain 
limitations in the treatment of resident aliens. 

Status. International law defines the classes of person subject to 
international law, the ways of acquiring status, and the respect which 
is due to persons of different status and their agencies of government 
in matters of negotiation, ceremonial, order of precedence, and so 
forth. 

Political scientists have considered sovereignty the characteristic 
which gives a state full status, and some of them have defined 
sovereignty as superiority to all law, thus apparently denying the 
existence of international law. The international lawyer, however, 
has a conception of sovereignty which will escape that disastrous 
consequence to his subject. He distinguishes infernational law and 
municipal law as distinct systems»based upon different sources and 
different sanctions. Sovereignty is, according to this conception, the 
characteristic of an entity superior to municipal law but subordinate 
to international law. Whatever the sovereign state enacts as law is 
law from the point of view of that state’s mimicipal law, but it is 
law from the international law point of view only in so far as terri- 
tory, persons, or activities to which it applies are within the state’s 
jurisdiction as defined by international law. 

International and national courts have, respectively, illustrated 
these points of view. When confronted by an enactment of the 
supreme legislative authority of the state, exceeding the authority 
of the state, under international law, international courts have con- 
sidered the enactment invalid, but national courts have considered 
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themselves bound to act in accord with the legislation, if the legisla- 
tive intention to transcend international law was clear. Even national 
courts, however, act upon the presumption that the legislature did 
not intend to violate international law, and, consequently, if a con- 
struction of the legislation in harmony with international law is 
possible they have adopted it. Thus, for example, when there was an 
effort to apply the Sherman Anti-Trust Law to prevent a monopoly 
in restraint of trade in the state of Costa Rica, the Supreme Court of 
the United States held that, although literally this legislation referred 
to “all” monopolies in restraint of trade, the legislative intention 
should be construed as applying only to monopolies within the 
jurisdiction of the United States as defined by international law. 

From the international law point of view a state has internal 
sovereignty or jurisdiction to make, apply, and enforce municipal 
law ivithin a sphere defined by its domain, its nationality, its treaties, 
and the rules of customary international law. It also has external 
sovereignty or the legal power by taking action or initiating pro- 
cedures recognized by international law to change the legal position 
of other states. Among these are the power to acquire and transfer 
domain, nationals, and jurisdiction; to negotiate treaties and recog- 
nize changes of status or territory of others; to participate in inter- 
national institutions and invoke international procedures; and to 
utilize force in defense or for other purposes permitted by inter- 
national law. 


Procedures 

In addition to defining the interests of states and the ways of 
acquiring them, international law prescribes procedures of negotia- 
tions, mediation, consultation, conference, inquiry, conciliation, arbi- 
tration, reprisals, interventions, and war for protecting those interests. 
These procedures may have the object of prevention or of remedy. 
Prevention may be achieved by defensive diplomatic or military 
action or by the conclusion of treaties by which two or more states 
accept new obligations of respect, renunciation, action, or guarantee. 
Remedy may also be effected by such direct action as reprisals, but 
more commonly remedial procedure is designed to bring about an 
agreement, award, or decision for the payment of monetary damages, 
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the restoration of domain, property, or nationals, or the performance 
of specific acts such as apology or the punishment of individuals. 

Such procedures involve not only the measurement of the damages 
which ie plaintiif has sustained but also the difficult problem of 
determining whether the defendant state is responsible. Tlie numer- 
ous arbitrations in this field indicate that a state is responsible when 
mjury to the domain, nationals, oflScials, property, or dignity of 
another state has resulted from the wrongful act of its officers acting 
within the color of authority, from negligence in maintaining proper 
standards of adjudication, administration, or police within its juris- 
diction, or from failure to pay its debts to other states or to fulfill 
other liquidated international obligations. 

War. One of the outstanding problems of international law has 
been that of determining the role of violence. Although medieval 
theologians and the classical international jurists tried to define the 
circumstances which permitted resort to violence, and to elaborate 
criteria for distinguishing the just from the unjust side in wars, 
during the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries there was a tendency, 
both in juristic writmgs and in practice, to treat war as a fact, the 
justifiability of which lay outside the realm of international law. 
International law, therefore, confined itself to defining the circum- 
stances under which force short of war could be used, as in reprisals 
or interventions, and to defining the proper methods for conducting 
hostilities, once war existed. 

Rules of war, many of them of ancient origin, were developed and 
to a considerable extent codified in the nineteenth and twentieth 
centuries. Besides certain rules designed to protect the higher mili tary 
officers and to preserve military honor and good faith, these rules 
attempted to state compronuses between the sentiment of humanity 
and the strategic objective of bringing the enemy to complete sub- 
mission as rapidly as possible. Unnecessary suffering or unnecessary 
destruction of life and property was forbidden, and special rules were 
set down for the protection of prisoners of war and non-combatants. 

The substitution of conscript for mercenary or professional armies 
and the practice consequent upon the industrial revolution of 
mobilizing the entire nation for participation in the industrial if not 
the military service of war have made the old distinction between 
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combatants and non-combatants less obvious. Also, the invention of 
new weapons, especially the submarine and the aircraft, has made 
extensive attack upon the civilians behind the lines practicable. As 
a result, terrorization of the civilian population, starvation blockades, 
and direct attacks upon the industrial and political nerve centers of 
the enemy have become both practical and of strategic value. As 
a result, the time-honored compromises have been less observed in 
recent wars than formerly. 

'Neutrality. As a consequence of the renunciation by international 
law, as it existed before the World War, of an effort to determine 
the circumstances under which war could properly be resorted to, 
a doctrine of neutrality had developed upon the theory that states, 
not parties to the war, should treat the belligerents impartially, should 
abstain from direct aid to either side, and should prevent their terri- 
tory from being used as the base of operations by either side. This 
conception of neutrality was not endorsed by Grotius who thought 
that non-participants should do nothing to help the just or to hinder 
the unjust side in a war. He recommended impartiality only where 
the just side could not be determined. 

A large body of case law was built up by prize courts set up by 
belligerents to adjudicate maritime captures. This law defined the 
belligerent’s right to qualify the “freedom of the seas” enjoyed in 
time of peace by neutral and enemy merchant vessels. The belligerent 
was entided to visit and search all merchant vessels on the high seas 
and to capture and condemn those found to have an enemy character 
or to be engaged in the carriage of contraband, breach of blockade, 
or unneutral service. 

The League of Nations Covenant, the Pact of Paris, and other 
post-War treaties have attempted a radical modification of these 
branches of international law. Assuming that under modern condi- 
tions a war anywhere is injurious to the interests of all states, these 
instruments have declared hostilities illegal unless entered upon in 
individual or collective defense. Although the Covenant recognizes 
war as legitimate after a lapse of time in which specified pacific 
procedures have been attempted, the Pact of Paris forbids all use of 
non-pacific means in the settlement of international controversies. 
A state which has violated the Pact, however, loses its benefits. Thus 
all states are free to use force in defending themselves or in co-operat- 
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ing in preventive action against a state which has initiated armed 
attack. 

A state which is responsible for beginning military operations 
against another state is always a law violator and it has not proved 
difficult to place that responsibility. There has been considerable 
success in such instances as the Greco-Bulgarian, Manchurian, Chaco, 
Ethiopian, and Chinese hostilities to apply procedures and criteria 
for determining the aggressor. Consulting states have considered 
that the belligerent which refuses to accept their invitation to stop 
fighting and to withdraw its troops is the aggressor. The organization 
of sanctions to prevent or stop aggression has not been successful, 
but the states have generally accepted the “Stimson doctrine” for- 
bidding individual recognition of transfers of territory or changes 
of status resulting from aggression. Most of the powers refused to 
recognize “Manchukuo.” The same policy of non-recognition was 
followed originally in regard to the Italian conquest of Ethiopia, but 
a number of states have now recognized these conquests. Chamber- 
lain, during his visit to Rome in January, 1939, pledged a toast to 
“his Majesty the King of Italy and Emperor of Ethiopia.” 

It has also been assumed that treaties, to the making of which 
illegal violence has contributed, should not be considered valid. 
Thus, in the future, “treaties of peace” imposed by a victor after 
war may be of questionable legal validity. 

The anti-war treaties imply important modifications in the con- 
ception of neutrality. After the -aggressor has been determined, 
parties to the Pact of Paris, whose rights will have been violated by 
the illegal breach of the peace, are not obliged to treat the two bel- 
ligerents impartially but may discriminate economically or otherwise 
against the aggressor. While the Pact imposes no duty to discriminate, 
the League Covenant does. 

These new developments of international law, although established 
by generally ratified treaties, have not always guided the practice of 
states. Whether they will eventually be accepted into the customary 
as well as the conventional law is highly controversial. There seems 
little doubt, however, but that the general interest of states in sup- 
pressing war has been greatly increased by the technological inven- 
tions of modern times which spread its economic, political, and moral 
effects more broadly and intensively than imder past conditions. 
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An Appraisal 

International jurists have, therefore, since the World War, given 
particular attention to the organization of effective procedures for 
collective security and peaceful change in the community of nations, 
in order that the role of violence may be restricted and international 
law may be more rapidly responsive to changing interests and more 
regularly observed. The inadequacy of a system of law which does 
not closely relate rights to remedies has been realized, and procedural 
law has, on the whole, attracted more interest than substantive law. 
The collective efforts to improve and codify the latter bear witness, 
however, to the general appreciation that procedures for enforcing 
the law are not likely to succeed unless the substance of the law is 
continually adapted to the changing interests of states. 

The dramatic incidents which have occurred in recent years, in- 
volving violation of the territorial integrity of states and contempt 
for treaty obligations, do not prove that international law can be 
dispensed with. Rather, the increasing armament expenditure, hos- 
tility, tension, unrest, and impoverishment which have followed these 
incidents have shown the need for improving the organization of 
the community of nations so that they will not be repeated. 

It is not the province of this chapter to apportion blame among 
the great powers for the recent collapse of law. All of them have 
been guilty either df negligence or wrongful action since the War. 
The United States upset the balance of the peace which it had con- 
tributed to making by refusing to enter the League of Nations, and 
departed from the spirit of the Washington Far Eastern settlement 
by ignoring Japanese sentiment and needs in regard to immigration 
and trade. France, shell shocked by the War, and disappointed in the 
guarantees it had expected from England and the United States, 
used its dominant position on the continent of Europe to render the 
German Republic unlivable and preferred its Italian understanding 
to its League obligations in the Ethiopian affair. Great Britain 
faltered in League obligations in the Manchurian crisis of 1931 and 
in the Ethiopian crisis of 1935, as well as in the Czech crisis of 1938. 
The Soviet Union contributed nothing to support the institutions of 
world order until threatened by the aggressions of nazi Germany and 
Japan after 1933. Japan, Italy, and Germany brazenly violated obli- 
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gations under the League of Nations Covenant, the Kellogg Pact, 
and other treaties after 1931. 

The decline in the authority of international law resulting from 
these circumstances is not to be wondered at, but it is to be hoped 
that this decline will stimulate statesmen to appraise the conditions 
with which the world is now confronted and to adopt policies de- 
signed to restore respect for law as the essential basis for more just, 
orderly, and prosperous conditions. 
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Chapter 19 
DIPLOAIACY 
DeWitt Clinton Poole 

The mechanism of peaceful official intercourse among the whole 
body of sovereign states is “diplomacy,” one of the most interesting 
of man’s political creations. “Diplomacy” is sometimes used to mean 
state policy in its external bearings, as one may speak of the “di- 
plomacy of Bismarck” at a particular juncture; but the word will be 
used in this chapter to designate a political mechanism, a system of 
intercourse, a way of doing business. In this sense diplomacy is the 
oldest instrumentality of world organization and, I should say, the 
most efficacious and durable that has yet appeared. 

Diplomacy was not, as one recent writer would have it, “invented” 
as a system of intercourse. It came into being spontaneously in re- 
sponse to practical needs. It has developed as practical needs have 
developed through successive eras; and apparently it is continuing to 
develop in conformity with the drastically changed requirements of 
recent times. At thei,present moment this system of intercourse com- 
prises some sisty foreign offices at as many national capitals and a 
world-wide intermeshing of about twelve hundred national diplo- 
matic missions and five thousand or more consulates. These separate 
units are national; but the whole system emerges from its integral 
working as something like an international organism, becoming in 
spirit and activity more international and less national, or the reverse, 
according to the temper of the times. This duality of character gives 
to diplomacy its special interest as a political phenomenon. Di- 
plomacy at work mirrors vividly a world which is divided and yet 
indivisible. 

Diplomacy as a system of intercourse began to come into being 
at the time when the rise of numerous small sovereignties in Renais- 
sance Italy first foreshadowed the contemporary international world. 
The little Italian states had to rub elbows within the restricted area 
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of the Italian peninsula as the contemporary sovereignties have now 
to share rather closely a common planet. Inevitably these “independ- 
ent” governments had business to transact with one another. So far 
as the business was not disposed of forcibly by war and military 
commanders, peaceful agents or ambassadors were sent to talk it over 
quietly and to come if possible to mutual accommodations. As the 
life of Europe flourished, growing richer, more active, and more 
complicated, the need for continuous exchange and accommodation 
among all its parts increased accordingly. Diplomatic missions which 
at first were temporary had become permanent in many instances by 
the end of the fifteenth century, and during the seventeenth century 
the personnel also grew to be less casual, diplomacy taking its place 
in society as a life-long vocation or career. 

Jules Cambon puts the birth of the French Ministry of Foreign 
Affairs at January i, 1589, on which day the conduct of the king’s 
external relations, previously divided among four secretaries of state, 
was consolidated into the hands of one of them, Louis Ravol, who 
became the first of the 137 ministers who have continued to dis- 
charge this high function durmg the 349 succeeding years. In England 
the conduct of foreign affairs was left in the hands of two co-ordinate 
secretaries of state until as late as 1782, when the existing British 
Foreign OflSce was organized as a separate department, contempo- 
raneously almost with the United States Department of State, which 
began its career, along with our present government, in 1789, suc- 
ceeding a Department of Foreign. Affairs which had been organized 
eight years earUer under the Confederation. 

Organization 

Every sovereign state now has a foreign ofi&ce or ministry of 
foreign affairs; none could get on without it. Despite the deep diver- 
sities of political philosophy and governmental form which today 
divide the states, all the foreign oflEces — those at London, Berlin, 
Moscow, Washington, and Tokyo— are organized along strikingly 
similar lines. This is not the result of any formal agreement, but the 
outgrowth of practical requirements which everywhere are essentially 
the same. 

At the head of each foreign office is a cabinet minister. In demo- 
cratic countries the minister is a politician who comes and goes with 
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the government of the day, though changes in the ministry of foreign 
affairs are usually less frequent than in other departments. In dicta- 
torial countries the minister of foreign affairs is more likely to be a 
professional expert. In democratic countries the protectional type 
appears more frequently as a permanent undersecretary, who stands 
next to the minister. Under this leadership one finds in the sixty-odd 
foreign offices essentially the same subordmate structure: geograph- 
ical divisions whose personnel specializes in relations with assigned 
groups of countries (such as a Far Eastern Division, a northern 
European Division, an American Division, and so on); a legal ad- 
viser; an economic adviser; an office of protocol; a press bureau; 
offices of administration and personnel. Of course, variations in size 
and detail are found from capital to capital, and in the larger coun- 
tries foreign ministries are “reorganized” from time to time in order 
to adjust them more efficiently to current needs; but the basic pat- 
tern persists and an experienced diplomat taking up his post at a new 
capital knows well enough in advance what he will find the structure 
of the foreign office to be.^ His only anxiety relates to the personalities 
of the individuals who are occupying the well-known offices at that 
particular moment and how he may come on to a good footing with 
each of them. 

The latter task is delicate but not extensive. Foreign offices are 
small organizations as governmental departments go, counting their 
total personnel in ^lundreds while other departmental rosters run 
into many thousands; and the concentration of authority is such 
that all the individuals of consequence even in the largest foreign 
offices can be told off at any time on the fingers of two hands. Nor 
does the experienced diplomat taking up his duties in a new capital 
usually come wholly among strangers. 

The foreign offices are the major units of the diplomatic system. 
In addition each government maintains under the administration of 
its foreign office a field service, known as the Diplomatic and Con- 
sular Service, or the Foreign Service. The personnel of these services 
man the twelve hundred or so diplomatic missions and the five 
thousand or more consulates which are the smaller and more numer- 
ous units of the diplomatic structure. 

To obtain a mental picture of the whole system, it is best to think 
first of the mechanism maintained by one country and then of all 
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the national mechanisms as they articulate throughout the world. 
The Government of the United States maintains: at Washington, 
its Department of State or Foreign OflSce; abroad, 17 embassies and 
37 legations (at present) in as many other national capitals, and 282 
consulates in what are for the United States the most important 
foreign commercial and maritime cities. Every other sovereign 
government likewise maintains its foreign office and a similar field 
service, though a less numerous service, of course, in the case of 
smaller countries, corresponding to their smaller resources and the 
extent of their foreign interests. Think now of the sixty national 
mechanisms all at once, fitting neady into each other, and a single 
world mechanism appears, which is certainly something more than 
just the sum of its parts. 

At London, to illustrate, there are gathered around the British 
Foreign Office the diplomatic missions — ^the embassies and legations 
— of between fifty-five and sixty foreign countries, these being almost 
all the independent countries of the world because London is so 
important a capital. At Kabul, Afghanistan, to cite the other extreme, 
but eight countries maintain resident missions at present, because 
only those countries — ^namely, France, Germany, Great Britain, Iran, 
Italy, Japan, Turkey— have sufficient interests in that mountainous 
and backward land to warrant the expense of permanent representa- 
tion. At Paris and Washington there are about as many foreign mis- 
sions as in London, and in other capitals anywhere from fifty down 
to a dozen, or even fewer, depending on the importance of each 
country and its external ties.* 

The foreign minister of each country sits in his capital, then, 
surrounded by resident official representatives of every foreign land 
with which his country is at peace and has any large volume of 
current business. He sits, as it were, in a telephone exchange and 
through these resident representatives, as well as through his own 
representatives abroad, he can make such connections with foreign 
governments as he desires, when he desires. He in turn is accessible 
to the foreign representatives. Between them pass formal written 
communications, such as might conceivably be telegraphed directly 
from one foreign minister to another without the intervention of a 
resident diplomatic representative, and informal and oral communi- 
cations in connection with which personal acquaintance, face-to-facc 
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talking, mutual confidence and understanding may spell the difier- 
ence between success and failure in negotiation — ^and not impossibly 
turn the balance between peace and war. Of course, co mmu nications 
of the first kind form the background of communications of the 
second kind, and vice versa, and, practically, the two cannot be 
handled apart. 

As international business has become more voluminous and spe- 
cialized, resident diplomatic missions, especially in the case of the 
larger countries, have ceased to be, as they were formerly, simply 
an individual ambassador or minister aided by one or more quite 
subordinate secretaries. Now the representation of one of the Great 
Powers in the capital of another amounts to a minute reproduction 
of the government which is represented, as illustrated by the repre- 
sentation of the United States in Berlin in 1928, with which the 
author chanced to be connected. In all, at that time, about seventy 
American citizens, not counting their families, were required to 
carry on the work of representation and were maintained in Berlin 
by the United States Government for that purpose. The embassy 
comprised the ambassador,® a counselor (or principal assistant to the 
ambassador), four secretaries of career, and some ten American 
clerks and stenographers; military and naval attach^, each with 
several assistants; and a commercial attache with a large staff. 
Then there was the consulate-general; the American personnel there 
numbered eight or ten, and the subordinate German and foreign 
staff as many as forty. In addition the United States Department of 
Agriculture maintained a representative in Berlin to report on matters 
of particular concern to it, and the United States Treasury Depart- 
ment and the Tariff Commission one or more agents for their especial 
purposes. 

In theory the State Department and its field agents in the embassy 
and consulate-general spoke and acted for the whole American 
Government, but in practice the commercial attache was in direct 
working contact with the Wirtschaftsministerium of the German 
Government; the military and naval attaches, with their respective 
ministries; the representative of the Department of Agriculture, 
with the corresponding German authority; and so on. Though some 
pains had to be taken to preserve co-ordination and consistency, the 
practical result was good. The working contact between the two 
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governments was enlarged and facilitated — the bearing surfaces, so 
to speak, were increased, and the general cause of international 
understanding and co-operation was fostered. The dramatic conflicts 
of nations are news rather than their slow, quiet adjustments, so that 
few people realize to what an extent in recent times, even despite 
war’s alarms, though these make everything uncertain at the moment, 
the separate national governments, without full consciousness of the 
fact, have been interconnecting their common activities under the 
impulse of practical convenience.^ Such a development holds the 
more promise because it is litde perceived and hypersensitive na- 
tionalism may spend its energy in fretting over other crackings in 
its walls. 

Recendy the Government of the United States has begun to put up 
consohdated ojfice buildings in the principal foreign capitals to house 
together the embassy, consulate-general, attaches, and the others, 
and so to mold the national representation more tightly into some- 
thing like a microcosm of the government at home. Diplomacy 
moves pretty well abreast of the times. 

This may be illustrated further: In the eighteenth and early nine- 
teenth centuries communication between a foreign office and its 
representatives abroad was by couriers, who required a month to 
travel from London to St. Petersburg, for example, and the newspaper 
hardly existed. The ambassador’s responsibility 'g/^as very great both 
as to the reports which he sent home on the progress of affairs in 
the country of his residence and as to the decisions he had to make 
frequently on his own imtiative and judgment. The telegraph worked 
a revolution, but the methods of diplomacy were adjusted thereto 
with small delay. The radiotelephone has brought a further great 
change,® curtailing incidentally the golfing freedom of diplomats 
whose capitals are not far off and whose foreign ministers are likely 
to call up at any hour. To some outside observers instantaneous 
communication has appeared to reduce the diplomat’s part to that 
of messenger boy, but here is a thoughtless judgment which fails to 
take account of decisive personal factors in negotiation and the in- 
fluence which the diplomat himself exerts through his own dispatches 
and telegrams upon the instructions which are sent to him. Far from 
belittling the diplomat’s importance, the general acceleration of 
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movement has created a quite unprecedented demand upon his 
quickness of apprehension and presence of mind. 

Diplomacy reflects not alone the material progress but also the 
spirit of the times. When the political life of Europe was generally 
corrupt, diplomacy was not less so. Today a diplomat’s best asset is 
recognized to be a reputation for straightforwardness.® In recent 
decades diplomacy has been strongly affected by the tides of nation- 
alism and the progress of democracy, and it is adapting itself, or 
being adapted, to these new influences — ^with Procrustean heedless- 
ness, as it seems to the less malleable diplomatists, for the living 
body of tradition. 


Nationalism and Diplomacy 

The middle decades of the nineteenth cenmry appear in retrospect 
to have been an era of cosmopolitanism, almost of internationalism. 
Europe dominated the world, and a dominant note in Europe was 
struck by free-trade Britain, busy with a world-wide empire. Mon- 
archs still had an influence in international politics, and almost all 
of them in Europe belonged to one large supranational family. The 
personnel of tlie diplomatic services was mostly aristocratic. Aristo- 
crats, more than the middle class, are cosmopolitan in outlook: they 
speak foreign languages, travel, and intermarry with the aristocrats 
of other countries. True, the international political rivalries of those 
times were intense^but the “old diplomacy” was more international 
in its composition and spirit than the “new.” The diplomatists of 
every country looked upon themselves as belonging to an interna- 
tional profession, and they accepted international adjustment and 
conciliation as their supreme objective.’^ 

Economic nationahsm, first of all, imparted to diplomacy a new 
temper and activity. The change began with the strong incursion, 
about 1890 and after, of united, mdustrialized Germany into the 
markets of the world, which Great Britain had theretofore easily 
dominated. Then came the United States, and later numerous other 
countries. Until then diplomacy — except at Constantinople, which 
provided a strange forecast of what impended generally® — ^was con- 
cerned with political issues. The problems of diplomacy now became 
politico-economic. First consuls, then even ambassadors, and in one 
remarkable instance a royal prince ceased to be simply the agents of 
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government; they appeared instead on the international scene as the 
active sales representatives of their respective national exporting 
industries, and even as the business-getters of particular companies. 
The close relationship which came to exist between government and 
business, notably in Germany, gave to diplomatic activity a concrete 
particularism contrasting strongly with the spacious atmosphere of 
haute politique which had gone before; and this development was 
carried much further by the politico-economic conditions which the 
World War engendered.® 

What the American Government denominated “trade promotion” 
on the part of its diplomatic and consular representatives began to 
take on organization and fervor some time after the establishment 
of the Department of Commerce and Labor at Washington in 1903. 
During the administration of President Taft the State Department 
publicly dedicated itself to the pursuit of “dollar diplomacy.” The 
succeeding Wilson administration repudiated so sordid a slogan, but 
up to and even during the period of the World War officers in the 
American career were made aware of a direct connection between 
their own promotion and the “concrete results” which they obtained 
for American business in the countries and districts of their official 
residence abroad. 

After the War the diplomatic and consular officials of all the 
principal industrial countries were thrown as shock troops into the 
international commercial strife. Commercial attaches, a distrusted 
innovation just before the War, jind the still newer “commercial 
counselors” took high rank and importance in embassy staffs. The 
British Government set up the Department of Overseas Trade as a 
link between the Foreign Office and the Board of Trade. The French 
and German Governments took similar steps. Herbert Hoover 
became United States Secretary of Commerce, and in 1932 the annual 
appropriations for the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce 
totaled $5,334,122, compared with less than a million in 1921 and 
$159,422 in 1913.^® One heard in Washington how much more 
effectively the British, or German, or French Government was aiding 
its export interests; one heard in London about the prodigious efforts 
of the United States Government; and so on around. 

One of the first acts of the new administration at Washington in 
1933 was to curtail drastically the large staff of commercial experts 
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which had been added to the American diplomatic service during the 
preceding years; and an “important change in policy” was announced 
restricting the specific services previously rendered to individual 
Am erican exportersd^ However, m the summer of 1937, Secretary of 
State Hull published officially a statement entitled “Assistance Ren- 
dered to American Commercial Interests by the Department of State 
and Its Foreign Service.”^^ One reads here: 

In the Argentine Republic the United States Embassy was occupied 
during the year in endeavoring to obtain additional official ex- 
change for American exporters. As a result of its efforts it is 
estimated that an increase in the sale of American products in 
Argentina to the extent of $5,000,000 was obtained. In another 
case, at the request of an important American manufacturing 
organization, the Embassy intervened with the Argentine Govern- 
ment and obtained the issuance of a decree fixing the customs clas- 
sification of accounting machines at the former rate of duty, thereby 
making it possible for this American commodity to be sold in the 
Argentine market. 

In Belgium during the year “it was discovered that no quota had 
been granted for wool bathing suits under the Belgian tariff, and at 
the request of a Wisconsin company representations were made by 
the Embassy at Brussels to the Belgian Government and an annual 
quota of 500 kilograms obtained for bathing suits of American 
origin.” The consular branch is at least equally asSiduous. Secretary 
Hull tells us that “a statistical study made in the Department of State 
of the estimated results obtained by consular officers in promoting 
the sale of American merchandise through trade opportunities sub- 
mitted and through contacts provided in commercial letters, as well 
as new business provided by consular officers in bringing traveling 
representatives of American firms in direct contact with foreign 
importers and savings realized to American trade interests in the 
settlement of trade disputes indicates that since 1927 the estimated 
results of these activities of the Consular Service were $72,858,830.” 

The parochial exclusiveness of economic nationalism is further 
sharpened now by the romantic nationalism of the dictatorships. 
Hitler’s “official program” demands that Germans abroad must be 
“not ‘apostles of humanity,’ but bearers of the Nordic idea.” “Those 
who represent Germany abroad,” the program asserts, “must not 
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try to ‘feel at home’ in a foreign way of life, but the preservation oF 
their German individuality, the superior German character, must be 
the task of Germans abroad, and of our ofi&cial representatives.”^® 
One is reminded that Hitler wrote in Mein Kampf that “any one 
who really from his heart desires the victory of the pacifist idea in 
this world should support by every means the conquest of the world 
by the Germans.” 


Democracy and Diplomacy 

Concurrently with nationalism, democracy has wrought its revolu- 
tion. The “sovereignty of the people” was replacing personal or 
concentrated sovereignty almost everywhere, until the emergence of 
the new dictatorships. The diplomat had no longer to persuade a 
prince and his minister; he must strive to understand a nation, and 
so it still IS. Such has been the spread of literacy in recent times and 
so miraculous the improvement in communications that all forms of 
government, even the governments of indefectible “leaders,” depend 
upon popular sentiment. A diplomat at any modern capital, if he is to 
serve his government well, must be not only a negotiator, or diplomat 
in the traditional sense, but also something of a political seer, even 
something of a sociologist. Neither of the latter qualities is to be 
achieved simply through innate sensitiveness and discernment, but 
rather by long study and systematic observation.^* 

The democracies have, to varying extents at different times, put 
persons who are diplomatically xjuite inexperienced into important 
diplomatic posts. The United States has made more of such appoint- 
ments than any other Great Power, as is natural under the circum- 
stances. When the “political appointee” possesses practical political 
experience and acumen, he can, and often does, do creditably imder 
the generally democratic conditions which now prevail. This is 
especially true if he has the sense to let his “career” subordinates make 
good his own lacks in technical equipment. Yet it must be said in 
general of democratic government and democratic leaders that they 
are least eflScient externally, in an immediate sense at any rate. 

Democratic government, with its checks and balances and brief 
bestowals of authority, is farthest removed from the theoretical 
nature of the state as an international person or unity; and democratic 
leaders normally emerge from local situations. They are well in- 
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structed in the conditions and problems of domestic life but not in 
problems outside the country’s borders. They do not ordinarily speak 
foreign languages and are little acquainted with foreign lands. They 
are likely to be sentimental and prejudiced in international questions, 
whereas diplomacy calls for objectivity and sang froid. Moreover, 
an efficient diplomat works quietly for the long pull; successes are 
credited to his government, at least publicly, and not to himself. 
The conditions of domestic political life habituate politicians, by 
contrast, to personal display. The naive vanity of some American 
“political” ambassadors in Europe has made them useless, even detri- 
mental, in the conduct of American foreign relations. 

The debacle of 1914 tended quite naturally to discredit the “old 
diplomacy” and diplomats of career; but the performance in 1919 of 
the domestic political leaders who gathered at Paris from the several 
victorious countries for the peacemaking in 1919, and their subse- 
quent endeavors to cope with Europe’s and the world’s post-bellum 
ills through “diplomacy by conference” and direct contact, did not, 
unfortunately, achieve the results that were hoped for. It is generally 
recognized that improvements in the conduct of international affairs 
have not been absent since the War, that progress has occurred 
(notably for some years, through the institution of periodic meetings 
of key statesmen at Geneva, and the generally better co-ordination 
of international activity under the League of Nations); but the 
marked tendency of the moment, despite BerchteJgaden, Godesberg, 
and Munich, is to return to the quieter unobtrusive ways of the older 
diplomacy. The professional diplomatist is today regarded more 
highly and is more used than at any time since the War. 

The collapse of peace in the summer of 1914 was the consequence 
of profound defects in the political organization and life of Europe, 
but secret negotiations and secret treaties had helped to bring it on, 
and secrecy was in any case uncongenial to democracy. So Woodrow 
Wilson placed at the head of his Fourteen Points: “Open covenants 
of peace, openly arrived at, after which there shall be no private 
understandings of any kind, but diplomacy shall proceed always 
frankly and in the public view.” This, more than any other point, 
caught the public fancy and gave rise to exaggerated expectations, 
especially on the part of journalists, which soon came home to 
plague the author of the promise, then in Paris contending with the 
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infinitely delicate task of reconstituting a broken world. Ray Stan- 
nard Baker tells us that Wilson never meant that “the birth pains of 
peace” should be utterly exposed. “When I pronounced for open 
diplomacy,” Wilson himself wrote to the Senate in 1918, “I meant, 
not that there should be no private discussions of delicate matters, 
but that no secret agreements should be entered into, and that all 
international relations, when fixed, should be open, above-board, and 
explicit.”^® 

Plainly, an important distinction exists between privacy in negotia- 
tion, which beyond any doubt is indispensable to good results, and 
secrecy respecting the results. The latter is as certainly pernicious as 
the former is helpful. The clandestine treaties themselves may not 
directly do the chief harm, but rather the poisoning suspicion and 
fear that are bred internationally, frequendy beyond all real need, 
by rumors which inevitably leak out. The published treaty which in 
April, 1904, established an entente between France and Great Britain 
was accompanied by five secret articles. When intimations of this 
secret addendum reached the Germans, they sensed a conspiracy 
against the Rhine frontier and were needlessly disturbed. It would 
have served French and British interests better, Harold Nicolson 
avers, if the Germans had known from the beginning that the secret 
articles were relatively harmless, relating like those of the public 
treaty to Egypt and Morocco and not directly to the situation within 
Europe.^® Uncertainty gives play to an alarmed imagination. A state 
of mind is soon induced, of which competitive arming becomes one 
symptom, and which may carry with it, as the World War proved, 
the seeds of ultimate disaster. 

Article 18 of the Covenant of the League of Nations requires that 
“every treaty or international engagement entered into hereafter by 
any member of the League shall be forthwith registered with the 
Secretariat and shall as soon as possible be published by it. No such 
treaty or international engagement shall be binding until so regis- 
tered.” There appears to have been so far very general, but still not 
complete, compliance with this new principle of international con- 
duct.^’^ The Treaty Series, which the League of Nations has published 
since 1920, comprises now more than one hundred and fifty volumes, 
constituting a public record of the highest moral and political value. 
Here indeed is one of the most substantial items of progress growing 
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out of the World War, but under the diplomatic practices of the 
dictatorships retrogression now threatens. 

Diplomacy and the Press 

Twin brother of open diplomacy, mothered also by democracy, is 
the newspaper press, or at any rate the press that is free. The activities 
of the press and the workings of diplomacy have come to be very 
closely interconnected in the practice of the liberal democracies. In 
the dictatorships press and diplomacy are almost identical, because 
it is none other than the voice of government that is heard in either 
case, albeit pitched in different keys. 

The minister of foreign affairs in every country mamtains some 
organized contact with the press; most ministries have special bureaus 
for the purpose. The press bureau in the Department of State at 
Washington, called the Division of Current Information, is staffed 
by three or four experienced officers and a considerable subordinate 
personnel. Thirty or forty correspondents frequent the department 
daily, representing the press agencies and larger newspapers. They 
are handed written communiques or “releases” on particular sub- 
jects, often several a day; and twice a day the correspondents are 
received in a body by the Secretary of State or other high officer of 
the department. An exchange of questions and answers takes place, 
often very pointed. Secretary Stimson told the correspondents during 
a farewell talk on March 3, 1933, “When I first •came to the State 
Department, it seemed to me that 1 ^ was being projected, every time 
I came through that door, into a cage of very active young lions 
seeking an oppormnity to tear me to pieces”; but, he said, “I have 
learned better. . . . For months past we have had difficult and 
delicate situations in different parts of the world. The most difficult 
one was that in the Far East. I have the highest praise for the breadth 
of understanding and sympathy and forbearance with which the 
news relative to that situation has been treated by the American 
press. . . . That attitude and that treatment have been a great ad- 
vantage to your country, and I am grateful to you for it.”^® 

It is interesting to recall within how short a time diplomacy and 
the press have come into such a relationship as Mr. Stimson’s remarks 
portray. The old-school diplomats who attended the Hague Peace 
Conference of 1899 agreed at the outset of their meetings, as 
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Andrew D. White, the principal American delegate, recounts in his 
diary, that “communications to the press should be reduced to a 
minimum, comprising merely the external affairs of the Conference.” 
But three weeks later White wrote that “the whole original Russian 
plan of maintaining absolute secrecy has collapsed, just as the repre- 
sentatives from the constitutional countries in the beginning said it 
would.” Inaccurate accounts of the proceedings had come into the 
newspapers, and “after a great deal of talk it was decided to authorize 
the chairman of each committee to give to the press complete reports, 
so far as possible keeping in the background the part taken by 
individuals.”^® 

Thirty-four years later, at the London Economic Conference, the 
intrusion of the press became excessive. That conference was doomed 
to failure in any event, but the disagreements and international 
asperities there vented were unnecessarily sharpened by daily, hourly 
publicity, prying without restraint. The American journalist, William 
Hard, speaking at a public luncheon in Paris soon afterwards, recom- 
mended that the next big international conference “should be on 
a ship at sea, and there should be a few destroyers around the ship 
to keep away all newspaper correspondents and radio broadcasters.”®® 

Progress had o’erleaped itself in thirty-four years. For the most 
part, within this span, diplomacy and the press have come into 
sensible working arrangements, helpful to the conduct of interna- 
tional relations ahd to democratic government generally. Most 
recently the radio has been added to our technical equipment, and 
it too affects diplomacy, though so far indirectly for the most part, 
so that radio can be more appropriately discussed under other head- 
ings. Despite the recent fateful conversation by telephone between 
Mussolini and Hider, there seems to be no immediate prospect that 
national rulers will use the radio to talk their international concerns 
over directly among themselves from hour to hour. Even if such 
a procedure were made feasible technically, politically it would be 
very dangerous, because — ^first, the dispatch of executive business and 
of diplomatic busiaess, to be successful, calls, if not for different 
temperaments, at least for different moods. Secondly, the ultimate 
authority should not ordinarily place himself on the firing line of 
negotiation, as Woodrow Wilson’s experience at Paris demonstrated. 
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Finally, the mere intervention of time is helpful to adjustment and 
conciliation. Diplomacy is a shock-absorber. 

The Function of Diplomacy 

Diplomacy provides the normal means of peaceful ofl&cial inter- 
course among the whole body of sovereign states. Moving in its 
practical development abreast the times, accommodating itself to 
successive innovations, this instrument is always at the hand of 
governments and peoples, ready to be used to the end desired, 
normally the end of making practicable the common life on the 
surface of one small planet of numerous diverse and self-assertive 
nations. Diplomacy can be made to do so much and it costs little. 
The appropriation for the State Department in Washington for the 
fiscal year 1937-1938 was $2,220,000 and that for the Foreign Service 
abroad $12,164,000. Add to these two figures about $4,500,000 to 
cover the cost of international conferences, boundary commissions, 
and similar activities, and the grand total comes to $18,000,000, or 
hardly 2 per cent of the combined appropriations for the Army and 
Navy. 

It might be said that, being an instrument, diplomacy cannot add 
or subtract substantially from political achievement, but this is far 
from true. Diplomacy is a living instrument. Its living members 
perceptibly influence the course of events, the success and failure in 
particular mstances of international life. Governments and peoples 
would be well advised to look more carefully to their diplomatic 
services. A direct contribution can be made to the cause of national 
security or of world peace (wherever in the individual mind the 
emphasis may lie) if pains are taken to assure — ^first, that fully ade- 
quate appropriations are voted annually for the diplomatic branch, 
which is so small and easily lost to view until the emergency befalls; 
and, second, that the best available human material is regularly 
attracted into, and kept at high efficiency in, the diplomatic posts. 
During the last twenty years the United States has moved some dis- 
tance forward in the two directions indicated, but more remains to 
be done. 

Upon the individual who elects to enter diplomacy a heavy re- 
sponsibility devolves, and it is not in every case accepted in full 
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seriousness. Each calling has its characteristic defectives. Those of 
diplomacy are the traditionalist and the play boy. The play boys are 
not in fact numerous at present, though in the American service they 
may include political appointees aged from fifty years upward. More 
seriously detrimental are those who hold blmdly to tradition, resisting 
the movement of the times and failing in new requirements. Not 
infrequently the latter are strong personalities. I suppose they have 
to be tolerated or disposed of, as in other branches of political life. 
The record shows that they do not prevail for long. 

The traditionalists and play boys have created some impatience 
and contempt in the public mind regarding diplomacy, and dubious 
opinions continue to circulate, especially in the United States, as is 
natural in view of the continued use of the Foreign Service, though 
to a less extent now, for political pay-offs. However, public opinion, 
more especially in the United States, does not do justice to diplomacy, 
its present quality and achievements or its potentialities. Those who 
question the intellectual fiber of the personnel, or the serious require- 
ments of the work, should look through any recent entrance examina- 
tion for the Foreign Service of the United States; they might then 
turn to the even more exacting tests set for diplomatic aspirants in 
London, Paris, and Berlin. The entrance examination for the United 
States career service a year ago was taken by more than seven hun- 
dred young men and women in all parts of the country. From this 
total, thirty-five were ultimately selected for appointment. The selec- 
tions are entirely on merit. Politics retains its hold only in the topmost 
ranks. 

Being in the service (that is, the Foreign Service of the United 
States or that of any of the principal Powers), the diplomatic neo- 
phyte is confronted by a period of probation and special schooling. 
If he survives these and goes on, he is stationed durmg the rest of 
his active life in one country after another, visiting his own country 
for short periods only. He and his family have continuously to adjust 
themselves to alien places, people, and ways, seeking to understand, 
to be liked, and to gain confidence. “The day is long past,” said Sec- 
retary Hull in a recent radio address,®^ “when diplomacy was synon- 
ymous with a pleasant, easy-going existence. Today it means hard 
work, long hours, technical knowledge in a variety of fields, objectiv- 
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ity, skill in negotiations, and, on rare occasions, physical danger in 
carrying on the work ” And if the diplomat is to measure up to his 
responsibility he must labor incessantly by study, interchange, and 
thought, to comprehend that world-wide human drama in which 
he plays a part that can be of vital consequence. 

The future of the nation and the future of the world, and so the 
happiness of nearly every one of us, depend, in a degree that might 
be decisive, upon the sustained efficiency of the diplomatic instru- 
ment, as well as upon the uses to which the instrument is put. 

NOTES 

1. For detailed information respecting the organization and operation of 
foreign offices, see The Department of State of the United States^ rev. ed., 
June, 1936, Washington, Government Printing Office; W. T. Stone, “The 
Administration of the Department of State,” Foreign Policy Association Infor- 
mation Service^ February, 1929; G. Hunt, The Department of State, New 
Haven, Yale University Press, 1914; J. Tilley and S. Gaselee, The Foreign 
Office, London, G. P. Putnam’s Sons, Ltd., 1933; W. T. Stone, “The British 
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Chapter 13; D, P. Myers, and C. F. Ransom, “Reorganization of the State 
Department,” American Journal of International Law, Vol. 31, pp. 713-720, 
October, 1937. 

2. Current information regardmg the diplomatic representation at each 
capital, and about diplomatic and official personnel in general, is found in 
the Almanach de Gotha (in French), published annually since 1773 at Gotha, 
Germany, now by Justus Perthes. 

3. Those interested in the diplomatic hierarchy and the more precise aspects 
of diplomatic organization and procedure are referred to G. H. Stuart, 
American Diplomatic and Consular Practice, or Sir E. Satow, Diplomatic 
Practice, or any standard work on international law. Contrary to a rather wide 
misconception, the formal rules of diplomacy seem very few indeed, especially 
when compared, for example, with the body of intricate technique which has 
been built up for the governance of parliaments and other deliberative bodies. 

4. This development has in general been little noted and commented upon, 
but there is a reference to it in D. Mitrany, The Progress of International 
Government, pp. 126-127, New Haven, Yale University Press, 1933. 
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5. An early instance of the use of the trans-Atlantic telephone in diplomacy 
is described in State Department Press Releases, p. 585, June 25, 1932. 

6. For a commentary on the traditional charge that diplomacy is essentially 
insincere and dishonest, see M. Bernard, Lectures on Diplomacy, pp. 124-13 1, 
London, Macmillan and Company, 1868. 

7. See Chapter 3 in Mowat, Diplomacy and Peace, for a sympathetic appre- 
ciation of the “old diplomacy”; also Cambon, Le Diplomate, Chapter i. 

8. Described in Chapter ii of Mowat, op. at. 

9. For a succinct review of this change by a participant therein, see Sir V. 
Wellesley, “Old and New Diplomacy,” being the introduction to Sir V. 
Wellesley, and Robert Sencourt, Conversations with Napoleon 111 , London, 
Ernest Benn, 1934. 

10. J. Barnes, Government Promotion of Foreign Trade in the United States, 
New York, American Council, Institute of Pacific Relations, 1933. 

11. Department of State, Press Releases, p. 123, August 26, 1933. 

12. Washington, Government Printing OjBSce, 1937. 

13. G, Feder, Hitler's Official Programme, p. 76, London, Allen and Unwin, 
1934. 

14. Interesting observations in this connection will be found in Maurice T. 
Price, “Sociological Clarification of International Relations,” Annals of the 
American Academy of Political and Social Science, 192:138-155, July, 1937; 
and “The Modern Diplomat,” Foreign Affairs, Vol. 15, No. 8, pp. 509-515, 
April, 1937. 

15. For further discussion of this subject, see R. S. Baker, Woodrow Wilson 
and World Settlement, Vol. i. Chapter 8, New York, Doubleday, Page and 
Company, 1922, and C. Seymour, Intimate Papers of Colonel House, Vol. 4, 
Chapter 6, Boston, Hdughton MifSin Company, 1926-1928. 

16. H. Nicolson, Portrait of a Diplomatist, p. no, Boston, Houghton Mif- 
flin Company, 1930. 

17. See Poole, The Conduct of Foreign Relations under Modern Democratic 
Conditions, p. 31, New Haven, Yale University Press, 1924. 

18. “Releases” reach the correspondents in mimeographed form, but they 
are gathered up and printed weekly in the Department of State Press Releases, 
Washington, Government Printing Office. See Press Releases of March ii, 
1933, for Secretary Stimson’s statement. 

19. A. D. White, Autobiography, Vol. 2, pp. 264 and 295-296, New York, 
Century Company, 1905. 

20. As reported in the Paris edition of the New York Herald and subse- 
quendy confirmed by Mr. Hard. 

21. Activities of the Department of State, radio address by the Honorable 
Cordell Hull, Secretary of State, Sept, i, 1937, Washington, Government 
Printing OflSce, 1937. A good brief sketch of what goes on in the State 
Department. 
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Chapter 20 


THE LEAGUE OF NATIONS 
Pennington Haile 

Origin of the League 

The idea of a World Community of Nations is not new. It has 
been the logical goal of all political thinking since the first organiza- 
tion of the city-state in ancient Greece. No vision of a whole world 
organized as a single community could come into actual being 
until the scope and complexity of civilization had developed to a 
point where real community of action was possible. 

During the World War it was seen by statesmen in many lands 
that some new means of preserving international peace must be 
devised if the world were to have any hope of avoiding repetitions 
of that catastrophe. The systems of armecT isolation, of military 
alliance, and of the balance of power had lamentably failed to pre- 
serve peace. Furthermore, the realization was growing that these 
setdements were precarious means of keeping the world from war 
because, by their very nature, they fed to a situation which was more 
that of an armed truce than of real and lasting peace. In England, 
Sir Edward Grey and Prime Minister Asquith repeatedly urged the 
development of a League of Nations as the only alternative to re- 
peated international wars. Statesmen in both France and Germany 
were coming to the same conclusion. In the United States, an out- 
standing step in this direction was the formation of the League to 
Enforce Peace. This society was organized in 1915 and former Presi- 
dent Taft was elected its first president. An enthusiastic supporter 
of the principles of the League to Enforce Peace was Senator Henry 
Cabot Lodge who later on, for political reasons, became the most 
bitter opponent of United States entrance into the League of Na- 
tions as recommended by President Wilson. 

After the United States entered the World War in April, 1917, 
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President Wilson became an outspoken champion o£ the idea of a 
League of Nations. On January 8, 1918, Mr. Wilson stated his well- 
known Fourteen Points, upon which the conditions for peace were 
to be based. The last of the Fourteen Points was: “A general associa- 
tion of nations must be formed under specific covenants for the pur- 
pose of afiEording mutual guarantees of political independence and 
territorial integrity to great and small states alike.” From this time 
on, it was known by all that, included in the settlement to be made 
as soon as hostilities ceased, was to be a Covenant for the League of 
Nations. When the German Government made its first overtures 
in October, 1918, it referred specifically to Wilson’s Fourteen Points, 
and, as the armistice was to be based upon them, by so doing im- 
plicitly accepted the idea of the formation of the League. When the 
delegates gathered in Paris for the Peace Conference which fol- 
lowed upon the armistice, it was President Wilson who was the chief 
exponent of making the Covenant of the League of Nations the 
pivotal point around which the peace setdement was to be made. 

It soon became evident that the delegates from the other leading 
allied powers were not nearly so enthusiastic for this development 
as Mr. Wilson, and furthermore a sharp difference of opinion as to 
the primary purpose of the League soon emerged. The statesmen 
of France, headed by Georges Clemenceau, were interested in the 
formation of the League, principally as a me ans of preserv ing the 
new status quo in Europe and especially as a means of making im- 
possible any renewed aggression qji the part of Germany. The difier- 
ence of opinion which existed in this regard prevailed also with re- 
gard to the acmal disposition of territories gained from the defeat 
of the Central Powers. President Wilson’s idea of the self-determina- 
tion of peoples was applied to the map of central Europe but its 
application was only a measured one, since coincident with it was 
the realization of the desire, principally on the part of France, to 
arrange the new map of Europe in a manner to enhance the domi- 
nant position which France then enjoyed, and make possible a sys- 
tem of alliances which would guard against German aggression in 
the future. 

Any study of the deliberations of the Paris Peace Conference, from 
December, 1918, to June, 1919, will reveal these unfortunate differ- 
ences of opinion and the promised solution, with regard to the peace 
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settlement which they made, as almost inevitable. Mr. Wilson, dur- 
ing these deliberations, maintained his predominant interest in the 
formation of the League of Nations and relied upon the League in 
the future to remedy many of the setdements which were incor- 
porated into the Treaty of Versailles and the accompanying treaties 
made with the allies of Germany. 

The Covenant of the League of Nations was submitted to the Con- 
ference and was approved on_April 28, 1919. By the terms of this 
Covenant the first meetings of the Council and the Assembly of the 
League were to be called by the president of the United States. In 
accordance with this Mr. Wilson called the first meeting of the 
Council of the League, which met in Paris on January 16, 1930, and 
the first Assembly, which met in Geneva November 15, 1920. 

Organization of the League 

The Covenant of the League of Nations, “in order to promote 
international cooperation and achieve international peace and se- 
curity,” bound the “high contracting parties” to accept the obliga- 
tion of not resorting to war; to conduct their affairs by “open, just 
and honorable relations between nations”; to the “firm establishment 
of understandings of international law as an actual rule of conduct 
among governments”; and to the “maintenance of justice and a 
scrupulous respect for all treaty obligations in the dealings of or- 
ganized peoples with one another.” In order to administer the obli- 
gations of the Covenant, the worl^ of the League was to be carried 
on through an Assembly, a Council, and a permanent Secretariat. 

The Assembly of the League consists of representatives from all 
its member states.^ Each member may have as many as three repre- 
sentatives but has only .one. vote. The Covenant provided that the 
Assembly should meet at “regular intervals,” and it soon became the 
practice to hold an annual meeting of the Assembly each September 
in Geneva. This parliament of nations was given broad, general 
powers by the Covenant, which itself provides that the Assembly 
should have the power to deal with any matter “within the sphere | 
of action of the League, or affecting the peace of the world.” 

The Council, which is best thought of as the cabinet of the League 
of Nations, just as the Assembly may well be considered its parlia- 
ment, was originally scheduled to consist of representatives from the 
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United States, Britain, France, Italy, and Japan— the principal allied 
and associated powers — ^together with other nations. The first 

five nations were supposed to be permanent members of the Council 
and the last four non-permanent, their places to be held by various 
nations in turn. It soon became evident, however, that the small 
nations felt themselves denied a fair share in the important work of 
the Council, and the number of members on the Council was ex- 
tended, first to nine and later to fifteen. When Germany entered 
the League in 1926, she was given a permanent seat on the Council, 
- as was Russia in 1934. The Council was required to meet at least 
once a year and has, as a matter of fact, always met more often, 
usually holding either three or four meetings annually. Like the 
Assembly, the Council was empowered to treat with any matter af- 
fecting the peace of the world. Whenever the Council deals with a 
matter affecting the interests of a member state not represented on 
the Council, a special invitation is always issued to that member to 
send a special delegate to its deUberations. No member of the League 
can have more than one representative on the Council, or more than 
one vote. 

The third main arm of the League is the Secretariat, a sort of social 
service corps for the League. The founders of the League of Nations 
hoped for a far greater degree of success in the political work by the 
Assembly and Council in the adjustment of international difficulties 
than has been actually achieved. They did not, however, fully realize 
how immensely important the Secretariat was to become, or how 
successful its various branches of activity would be. The Secretariat 
consists at present of about seven hundred trained workers who 
spend their entire time in research and routine League work. Article 
23 of the League Covenant provides for various non-political ac- 
tivities, the administration of which is entirely in the hands of the 
League Secretariat. The chief obligations imposed upon members of 
the League by this Article are (i) to “secure and maintain fair and 
humane conditions of labor for men, women and children,” (2) to 
“entrust to the League the general supervision over the execution 
of agreements, with regard to the traffic in women and children and 
the traffic in opium and other dangerous drugs,” (3) to “entrust 
the League with the general supervision of the trade in ar ms and 
ammunition,” (4) to “make provision to secure and ma intain free- 
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dom of communications and of transit, and equitable treatment for 
the commerce of all members of the League,” (5) to “endeavor to 
take steps in matters of international concern for the prevention and 
control of diseases.” 

These various activities are at present administered by the respec- 
tive sections of the League Secretariat. It is in these fields that the 
League has achieved its most outstandmg successes. It is interesting 
to note that, although the world has not yet reached the full realiza- 
tion of its interdependent unity in matters of international politics, it 
has realized it m many other fields. In pursuing its activities, the 
Secretariat is under the administration of a secretary-general, at pres- 
ent M. Joseph Avenol of France, a deputy secretary-general, and three 
under secretaries-general, and fifteen sections each with its own 
corps of organizers, a library, and various administrative services, 
chief among which are the documentary services. 

NoN-PoLmcAL Activities 

As illustrations of the way in which various sections of the Secre- 
tariat successfully developed their work, we might well consider first 
the work of the Health Section. The purpose of the whole organiza- 
tion is to promote the protection of public health by international 
co-operation. It comprises, first, the General Advisory Health Coun- 
cil; second, a health committee; third, a secretariat, which is manned 
by the Health Section of the League Secretariat, a service on public- 
health statistics, and information gbout epidemics and an epidemio- 
logical bureau at Singapore, as well as an international center for 
research in leprosy at Rio de Janeiro. 

Never before in history has there been such a world-wide attempt 
to correlate information on diseases and their treatment. The co- 
ordination of the work of the League’s health organization makes 
possible the rapid assimilation of knowledge as to the most efficient 
means of combating diseases which have been found in all parts of 
the world. It has made possible the standardization of serums and 
antitoxins, and has prescribed standard units of measurement in 
the administration of medicinal drugs. It has performed an invaluable 
service in combating such epidemics as typhus, cholera, and bubonic 
plague in Europe and Asia. The health organization arranges trips 
for medical students to visit hospitals and consult with doctors and 
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surgeons of various countries which are in the forefront of the de- 
velopment of medical technique. It provides medical aid to parts 
of the world that are backward in the fight to control and combat 
diseases. A study of the work of the health organization makes dra- 
matic reading and is recommended to anyone who is interested in 
understan din g how co-operation on an international basis can speed 
such a fundamentally important undertaking as the production of 
the health of mankind. 

Another highly successful section of the League’s work is that 
which is performed by the organization dealing with problems aris- 
ing from the traffic in opium_and other dangerous drugs. This or- 
ganization functions through activities of (i) an advisory committee 
in the traffic in opium and other dangerous drugs, (2) the Permanent 
Central Opium Board, (3) a supervisory committee which includes 
four members of the advisory committee, together with the Per- 
manent Central Board and the Health Committee of the League of 
Nations. Through the activity of these bodies it has been possible 
to prepare statistics showing the amount of drugs which is needed for 
legitimate medicinal purposes, and to supervise the growth, manu- 
facture, and shipment of these drugs. Any country which exceeds its 
quota of manufactured drugs is subject to penalties imposed by the 
organizations. An important convention for limiting the manufac- 
ture and regulating the distribution of narcotic drugs was signed in 
Geneva in July, 1931. 

These two illustrations must suffice in this account of the non- 
political work of the League of Nations, but anyone who is interested 
to know more of the varied activities of the League should pursue 
a further inquiry which will lead him to the conclusion that the 
activities of the various non-political sections of the Secretariat repre- 
sent one of mankind’s most important achievements, and anticipate 
the time when co-operation in political, as well as non-political, fields 
will be achieved and maintained. 

One field of League activity which, although not direedy poUtical, 
impinges so fully upon the field of international politics that its suc- 
cessful functioning has been thereby hampered, is tha^ of interna- 
tional economic planning. Repeatedly, during the first years of the 
League, its economic section urged increased international economic 
co-operation as a means of removing some of the fundamental_causes 
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of war. Finally, in 1927, a great world economic conference was held 
in Geneva under the auspices of the League. Basing its discussions 
upon the carefully prepared work of the committees of experts, the 
conference recommended to the world many suggestions which, had 
they been heeded, might have done much to prevent the economic 
collapse which began in the United States in the autumn of 1929 
and which spread rapidly to all parts of the world. However, nations 
were reluctant to accept the theory that the time had come when the 
world was so much of an interdependent economic unit that eco- 
nomic policies based merely upon national interests would inevitably 
bring catastrophe. They were unwilling to see the wisdom of lower- 
ing barriers of international trade in order that commerce might be 
stimulated and the unequal resources of various nations might, at 
least to some degree, be made more equal. 

Even after the world-wide depression had caught the ordinary life 
of all nations in its grip, most governments were unwilling to accept 
_ the necessity of economic planning on a world-wide scale and tried 
' to combat the depression by selfish protective measures which merely 
'made matters worse. The Smoot-Hawley Tariff, adopted by the 
United States in 1930, is a case in pomt. This measure did litde, if 
anything, to offset the depression in the United States and much to 
increase the false policy of economic nationalism with its necessary 
corollary of huge armaments. It might be well to mention here that 
Secretary Hull’s reaiprocal trade agreement program is completely 
in line with the suggestions mad& by League experts at the Geneva 
Conference in 1927. 

One of the obligations entered into by all members of the League, 
accordmg to Article 8 of the Covenant, is the need for “a reduction 
of national armaments to the lowest point consistent with national 
safety.” Various attempts to make progress toward disarmament 
through international agreements were made in the early years of 
League history, but despite some special agreements, such as that 
reached by the great naval powers at the Washmgton Conference 
of 1922, little real progress was made. Finally, in 1932, a World Dis- 
armament Conference met in Geneva. Here, as in the case of the 
World Economic Conference, careful preparation had been made 
and statistics had been prepared showing the status of the armaments 
of all nations, together with recommendations as to their actual 
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needs for national security. That the conference was unsuccessful 
was due principally to the fact that Germany’s former enemies were 
unwilling to grant her equality in armaments. By the Treaty of 
Versailles Germany had been disarmed under the theory that this 
step would be only the first toward general European disarmament. 
No further steps toward this end had been taken, however, and by 
1932 Germany was unwilling any longer to accept inferiority in 
armaments. Her departure from the Disarmament Conference and 
subsequendy from the League rendered further discussion of dis- 
armament, at least in Europe, useless at the time. In the cases both 
of the Economic and Disarmament Conference it can easily be seen 
that the facilities for research and the opportunity for consultation 
offered by the League of Nations were of vast importance but that 
nations were as yet unready to accept reasonable coimsel. 

Political Activity 

It is, however, in its direct political history — ^in the attempts of the 
League to preserve peace and order — that the attention of the world 
has quite naturally always centered. For the purpose of studying 
these activities it is well to remember that during the first ten years 
of its existence the League has a record of genuine accomplishments 
in dealing with political disputes. From 1920 until 1931 this record 
is good, for during that period it dealt with almost thirty important 
disputes which might in several cases have resulted in war. From 
1931 on, its prestige has been steadily diminishing. The reasons for 
ftus’will be treated in the general summary of the reasons for the 
growth and declme of the power and influence of the present League 
of Nations. First, however, it will be well to review a few of the 
cases in which, during its earlier years, the League functioned as its 
founders hoped it would be able to function. 

Nations have long realized that other means than war for the 
settlement of international disputes should be devised and main- 
tained. Arbitration implies that the parties to the dispute consult a 
tribunal of impartial judges to render a decision and so settle the 
point at issue. One of the chief functions of the League, therefore, 
was, of course, to act as a permanently organized means of settling 
international quarrels. Article ii of the Covenant of the League pro- 
vides that “any war or threat of war ... is hereby declared a matter 
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of concern to the whole League, and the League shall take any ac- 
tion that may be deemed wise and effective to safeguard the peace 
of nations.” When Article ii is invoked this means that the dis- 
puting parties may accept the League Council as a Board of Arbi- 
tration. This procedure, which is only one of the means for pacific 
settlement provided by the Covenant, was designed to be customarily 
followed in the first stages of dispute between nations. The difficulty 
is that the Council’s solution must be approved by both parties as 
well as by all the other members of the Council. This rule of unanim- 
ity of approval renders very difficult the settlement of a dispute in 
which important interests or national honor of one of the disputants 
is involved. Nevertheless, many important controversies have been 
settled by this method. 

One of the earliest questions was a dispute between Finland and 
Sweden concerning the Aaland Islands in the Baltic Sea. The dispute 
was brought before the Council in July, 1920, by Britain, exercising 
the “friendly right” of any member of the League to bring to the 
attention of the Assembly or Council a situation threatening inter- 
national peace. The Aaland Islands had belonged to Finland during 
the long period in which Finland had been a part of Russia. When 
Finland gained her independence there was a problem concerning 
the islands because their inhabitants were mostly Swedish and many 
wished union with Sweden. Finland was not at the time a member 
of the League and'at first objected to interference by the Council. 
Finally, however, the Council was successful in securing a promise 
that neither Sweden nor Finland would take any hostile action dur- 
ing the period of investigation. After the investigation was com- 
pleted the Council decided that the Aaland Islands should remain 
under the sovereignty of Finland but that their inhabitants should 
Be guaranteed the preservation of their Swedish traditions and back- 
ground. In June, 1921, both Finland and Sweden accepted the deci- 
sion of the Council. 

Another important incident, and one which perhaps best illus- 
trates a successful instance of arbitration by the League Council, 
was the dispute between Greece and Bulgaria in 1925. In October 
of that year there was a border skirmish between Bulgarian and 
Greek troops in the course of which the latter advanced several miles 
into Bulgarian territory. Bulgaria thereupon appealed to the League, 
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not only under Article ii but also under Article lo. The latter article 
is the one in which each member of the League undertakes to respect 
and preserve the territorial integrity and political independence of 
all other members. The president of the Council immediately tele- 
graphed to the Greek and Bulgarian governments, called attention 
to their obligations under the Covenant, and stated that their troops 
must be withdrawn behmd their frontiers. A meeting of the Council 
was also summoned by telegraph. While this meeting was in session 
both Greece and Bulgaria notified the Council that they had com- 
plied with its request and a commission of inquiry, sent immediately 
thereafter by the Council, fixed the blame upon Greece and asked 
for a substantial indemnity which the Greek Government prompdy 
paid. In this case fighting had actually begun and was speedily 
tefininated by the prompt and official action of the Council, with the 
willingness of the two governments concerned to abide by their 
obligations as League members. 

These two instances will show the methods by which the Council 
can intervene in disputes between nations, and illustrate a procedure 
which it had been hoped would soon become one of the most im- 
portant yet devised for the pacific settlement of international dis- 
putes. Members of the League undertake, in Article ii of the Cove- 
nant, to settle all problems either by this method, by submission to a 
specially appointed board of arbitration other than the Council, or 
by submitting a dispute to the jurisdiction of thh World Court. 

A later outstanding achievement of the League in the political 
field illustrates another type of activity. This was the successful man- 
ner in which it treated the problems which arose in connection with 
the plebiscite held in the Saar Valley in January, ^ 3 ^- j^t the end 
of tEevP^thTs region had been turned over to the supervision of the 
League with the provision that at the end of fifteen years the in- 
habitants should vote as to whether they would return to Germany, 
be joined to France, or remam under League control. The fact that 
the national socialists had come into power in Germany meant that 
a violent propaganda campaign for union with Germany had been 
launched and that there was danger of disorder and bloodshed. The 
League sent an international police force to the Saar and patrolled 
it so that the plebiscite was held in an orderly manner. There had 
been little doubt that the inhabitants would favor union with Ger- 
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many, but the prompt action of the League averted the possibility 
of international difficulties over the occurrence of the plebiscite. It 
is most unfortunate that the model of orderly procedure provided 
by this incident has not been folloived on other occasions. 

We must remember that, with the exception of the Saar plebiscite, 
all the disputes which we have mentioned occurred during the first 
ten years of the history of the League. It is only fair to point out that 
during this period strong national forces which were later to oppose 
the League had not yet accumulated sufficient strength to challenge 
its authority. During the latter period of post-War history the League 
has failed lamentably to live up to its original promises. 

In 1931, when Japan overran the Chinese province of Manchuria 
on the pretext of restoring order, the League took no action beyond 
a vote of censure upon Japan and the dispatching of a commission 
of inquiry under Lord Lytton. A year later, the Lytton report, which 
granted Japan economic opportunities in Manchuria but insisted 
upon Chmese sovereignty in the province, was accepted by Chma but 
refused by Japan. The latter nation thereupon withdrew from the 
Council and Assembly of the League but retained until November, 
1938, its mandates in the Pacific and its membership in the Inter- 
national Labor Organization. 

The failure of the nations to take collective actions against Japan 
through the machinery of the League set a precedent which has had ' 
most disastrous reswlts. There is little doubt that had the League, 
with the promised support of the JJnited States, invoked “sanctions” 
against Japan, not only could the Japanese have been stopped but 
that later cases of conquest by force and of the disregard of interna- 
tional treaties and obligations need never have occurred. 

Unfortunately, the course of history did not move in this direc- 
tion. Those nations which had felt ever since the World War that 
they were denied equality of opportunity and that their attempts 
to achieve recognition of their grievances and claims had met with 
no success were tempted to aggression by force by the realization that 
the world lacked the will to use the technique of collective security, 
as embodied in the League, to oppose them. In March, 1935, Ger- 
many announced a wholesale program of rearmament against the 
express provisions of the Treaty of Versailles. Before the world had 
time to recover from this shock, it became evident that Italy was 
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planning to invade Ethiopia, a fellow member of the League, and 
was not disposed to let a pretense at arbitration stop her. In October, 
1935, her troops crossed the Ethiopian borders and launched an offen- 
sive obviously directed at the extinction of Ethiopia as an independent 
state. On this occasion, the League, for the one time in its history to 
date, made use of Article 16 of the League Covenant. This is the 
Article which provides that if any member of the League resorts to 
war, disregarding its obligations under Article 12, 13, and 15, it shall 
be considered to have committed an act of war against all other 
members of the League. The Article goes on to provide that in such 
case all other members shall take steps to check its course. Such 
“sanctions” may take the form of severance of economic and financial 
relations or, in the last resort, military measures. The League has 
no power to command its members to take such steps; it can merely 
urge them to do so. 

In October, 1935, fifty-one nations in the League adopted a pro- 
gram of sanctions against Italy. This included an embargo on arms 
and certain raw materials, a ban on loans and credits, a boycott on 
Itahai^oods, and measures for mutual assistance to nations whose 
economic life was injured by this procedure. From the beginning 
it was seen that the embargo on raw materials should be extended 
to include oil and other key commodities without which Italy could 
not wage a successful war. Britain and France, however, were re- 
luctant to estrange Italy completely because of the growing menace 
of the power of Germany under- Hitler. Not only were stronger 
measures not adopted, but in December, 1935, Prime-Minister Hoare, 
of Britain, and Premier Laval, of France, engineered a compromise 
scheme by which Italy was to receive a large share of Ethiopia. The 
Hoare-Laval plan was repudiated by popular demand, but it under- 
mined the faith of many in the possibility of effective action through 
collective pressure, and in March, 1936, Germany’s remilitarization 
of her Rhineland provinces disturbed Europe so profoundly that all 
incentive to prosecute the sanctions campaign against Italy dis- 
appeared. Thus again, as m the case of Japan’s aggression in Man- 
churia, the possibility of setting a precedent which would deter na- 
tions from aggression by force was lost. 

In July, 1937, when Japan again began her campaign of conquest 
on the mainland of Asia, there was a discussion of the possibility 
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of taking collective action against her. The League Assembly in 
September of that year again denounced Japan as an aggressor and 
called for a conference to be held under the terms of the Nine Power 
Pact, guaranteeing the territorial integrity of China to which the 
United States is a signatory. The conference held in Brussels in 
November, 1937, failed, however, to take any effective action. 

By 1938, when Germany forced the annexation of Austria and the 
world was brought to the brink of war by the crisis over Czecho- 
slovakia, the League’s prestige had fallen so low that no member 
state called for any collective action against Germany. In November, 
1938, Japan announced that she would definitely withdraw all her 
people from Geneva, from all departments, and from the Interna- 
tional Labor Office. 

The Case of the League of Nations 

It is necessary to analyse basic factors to understand why the 
League, while highly successful in its non-political fields, has failed 
in the preservation of peace and in the outlawry of war. All through 
the history of the League there has been an unfortunate tendency 
to mingle two separate and incompatible concepts of its political 
function. One is a concept of the League as a dynamic force to over- 1 
see the mechanics of change by peaceful means, at the same time 
resisting change by force. The other is the unfortunate concept of 
the League as a ^eans of preserving the peace settlements of 1919. 
In so far as the latter has prevailed, it has prejudiced the League’s 
chances of success from its very inception and has substantiated the 
claims of dissatisfied nations that they could never gain equality 
of treatment by the functioning of the machinery of the League 
Covenant. If the League had had sufficient wisdom to admit the 
necessities of change by peaceful procedure and sufficient strength 
to resist change by force, we should have a better and more orderly 
world today. To take a specific instance, there is no doubt that a vast 
majority of the people of the Austrian Republic, organized at the 
end of the War, desired union with Germany in 1919. In fact, the 
first parliament of the Austrian Republic voted overwhelmingly in 
favor of such union, but the fear on the part of certain nations, 
notably France, of increasing the size and power of Germany in 
any way prevented an Austro-German Anschluss. If it had occurred 
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in the years immediately following the War the violence of 1938 
would have been averted. Tliis is but one instance of the tragic 
failure of the League to make use of Article 19 of its Covenant which 
provides that “the Assembly may from time to time, advise the 
reconsideration by members of the League of treaties which have 
become inapplicable, and the consideration of international condi- 
tions whose continuance might endanger the peace of the world.” 

There must always be change in international conditions. The re- 
sponsibility of the League should have been to see that changes were 
effected by pacific means. Article 19 and Article 16 are complemen- 
tary. The first without the second would lead to a world in which 
the demand for change would inevitably run wild. The second 
without the first would mean a world in which change by orderly 
processes would be impossible. A strong and vital federation of the 
nations of the world must make use of the principles embodied in 
both articles. 

Another extremely important factor in the declining prestige of 
the League is the failure of the United States to take its expected 
place in the Assembly and Council of the League, thus devitalizing 
the whole institution from the very beginning. Lacking the proba- 
bility of co-operation by the United States in any program to check 
aggression, the members of the League have been far more reluc- 
tant to adopt repressive measures than they need otherwise have 
been. At the same time, the absence of the United States from the 
council tables of the League has meant that the spirit of detachment 
and moderation which our nation Vas in a position to adopt has 
not been present to encourage the consideration of the claims of 
nations which have felt themselves unfairly treated. In more recent 
years, the renewed tendency of the United States to seek refuge from 
world disorder in an impossible isolation has undermined Ae con- 
fidence of the world in the effective possibility of orderly procedure, 
since no orderly world can conceivably be built without the co- 
operation of the world’s most powerful nation. Since 1935, our 
“neutrality law” has rendered illegal the very possibility of partici- 
pation by the United States in any program of collective pressure 
upon an aggressor state. This has been because our law has not pro- 
vided for any discrimination between an aggressor and its victim. 
In other words, if the law is invoked we apply its provisions against 
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both sides in a conflict equally. It can easily be seen, therefore, that 
this law has stood squarely in the path of progress toward a world 
in which law and order, instead of force and violence, might hold 
sway. 

The oflEcial position of the United States with regard to co-opera- 
tion with the League has gone through interesting changes. At first, 
on the wave of political bitterness led by Senator Lodge and others, 
this country refused to co-operate in any way and correspondence 
from Geneva was often left unopened by the State Department. 
Gradually, however, a more co-operative spirit appeared and in 
recent years the United States has been represented at almost all the 
committee meetings of the non-political sections of League activity. 
In health work, social service work, in warfare against traffic in 
drugs, and in many other fields, the League now has co-operation 
from Washington. In 1^34, a joint resolution in Congress approved 
our entrance into the International Labor Organization which is 
independent of, yet closely related to, the League of Nations. The 
United States was also represented at the Economic Conference of 
IQ27 and the Disarmament Conference in iggz, which have already 
been mentioned. In recent years the State Department has volunta- 
rily co-operated with all members of the League in observing Article 
18 of the Covenant as though it were itself a member. This article 
provides for the registration with the Secretariat of all treaties and 
international engagements and specifies that no such treaty or inter- 
, national engagement shall be considered binding unless it is duly 
registered. Although still somewhat reluctant to abandon the plaus- 
ible but misleading doctrine of isolation, the United States seems 
more and more to realize that the only logical basis for peace is to 
be found in world-wide organization for peace through collective 
security in which the United States must play its necessary and 
reasonable part. 

Another factor to consider is the reluctance of many European 
nations to put their trust in collective security. Habits of political 
thinking change slowly and the old tendencies to seek peace and 
security through armaments, alliances, and attempts to balance in- 
ternational power still predominate. The League of Nations has re- 
cently been challenged not only by the power of nations which, ever 
since the War, have had reasons to suspect its impartiality, but also 
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by the failure of its own members really to trust its machinery. The 
latter weakness was apparent during the Italo-Ethiopian War and 
since November, 1937, has been steadily undermining the whole 
framework of collective security as embodied in the League. 

Despite the fact that in June, 1935, the people of Britain voted 
overwhelmingly for a foreign policy founded firmly on collective 
security, the British Government has been reluctant to accept such 
, a policy. Finally, during the Brussels Conference, in November, 1937, 
'they departed from it by sending a member of the Cabinet — ^Lord 
Halifax — to interview Hitler in Berlin, thus attempting a first step 
toward direct negotiations with a nation outside the League and 
embarking upon a road which led by logical stages to the confer- 
ence at Munich, in September, 1938, and Chamberlain’s “talks” with 
Mussolini in Rome in January, 1939. Various steps along this road 
were the dismissal of Anthony Eden, champion of the League, as 
foreign secretary, the Anglo-Italian Accord of April, 1937, and the 
direct negotiations between Chamberlain and Hitler which pre- 
ceded the Munich parley. In all these steps it was apparent that 
Britain, upon whose support the League depended far more than 
upon any other nation, was deviating in her foreign policy from 
her principles of collective security and returning to the pre-War 
diplomatic game of direct two-party interviews of big-power politics. 
One of the most tragic ironies in political history was the coincidence 
of the holding of a conference in Munich, where ^ace was bought 
at the price of concessions to force, and the threat of force, and a 
'meeting of the Assembly in Geneva in which the crisis which 
^threatened the world was not even officially considered. 

Is There a “Future” for the League 

What is there ahead for the League of Nations and why should 
its preservation and revitalization be of concern to the world? In 
the first place, never before has the world been so keenly aware of 
the alternatives which confront it in the field of international re- 
lations. On the one hand, there has been a vision of a world from 
which change by force and violence should be banished, of a true 
community of nations which should manage its afEairs according to 
the dictates of reason and common sense instead of the dictator of 
militant nationalism and mass hysteria. On the other hand, there 
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is a despairing sense of the recrudescence of political tendencies 
which are utterly incompatible with such a vision. The world is 
beginning to realize more and more fully that it must choose be- 
tween building itself into an orderly commimity and resigning 
itself to being a tragic battleground of horror, waste, and devasta- 
tion. Only with the former can come freedom, a democratic spirit, 
and a chance for oncoming generations to live lives of fruition and 
utility. With the latter can come nothing but the return to savagery, 
a savagery made more terrifying than any heretofore known by 
mankind’s iniquitous cunning in devising engines for his own de- 
struction. 

No civilized nation could exist without institutions for the redress 
of grievances and for the preservation of order — in other words, 
without a court system and a police power. The alternative for any 
coimtry is injustice and anarchy. But the world is only beginning 
to realize that the same is true in its affairs at large. The problems 
that stand in the way of achieving an orderly world are far greater 
than those which impede the growth of order within a single nation, 
but the difference is one of degree rather than of kind. Sooner or 
later, with or without the repetition of disastrous wars, the world 
will realize the interdependent character of its many nations and 
hat its political life must be brought into accord with this fact. 

As for immediate steps to achieve this desired end, it seems an 
ipen question today as to whether the present League of Nations can 
survive, in its ’political function, the current storm of international 
marchy which the world is undergoing. Various remedies have been 
proposed to strengthen it. In fact, the 1936 Assembly asked all mem- 
Der states to submit their plans for Covenant revision, and committees 
if experts have been working on these plans ever since. There are 
some states that feel that the “sanctions” provisions of Article 16 
should be made optional entirely. Others feel that these obligations 
should be regionalized so that, for example, European nations would 
indertake them in full measure only for Europe, and American na- 
ions only for the Western Hemisphere. A contrary school of opinion 
lolds that the League should be made stronger through being given 
power to demand the co-operation of its members in repressing 
iggression instead of merely requesting it. This envisions the League 
as a superstate to which all member states surrender in small part 
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their sovereignty. Such a superstate would inevitably have an inter- 
national police force to back up the decisions of its tribunals of 
international equity. This view is markedly compatible with that 
of Richard Price, whose opinions were quoted in the first paragraphs 
of this chapter. One of the major reforms in the League Covenant 
has been its separation from the Trea^ of Versailles in which it was 
originally mcorporat^.Uhfortunately, this was not done until 1938. 
Another possibility of reform is to be found in the suggestion that 
the League Covenant be used to implement the Kellogg. P3Ct_^ 
ipaSToufTawing and renouncmg w^. Thrs pact lacked, however, any 
su^estion as to how failure to observe its principles was to be 
punished. 

Granting a degree of partiality, it can be forcefully stated that the 
League of Nations, despite a lack of wisdom and a lack of strength, 
has given to the world a glimpse of the possibility of order and se- 
curity exceeding anything the world has ever known. With its 
^companion institutions of the World Court and the International 
Labor Organization, it provides machinery for a peaceful world 
based on social justice, which needs only the will of mankind to 
come into actual existence. It is not conceivable that the vision of 
an orderly world, once having occurred, can cease to trouble the 
dreams and the thought of all men who have in their hearts the 
desire to see mankind freed from the scourge of war and set upon 
the road to secuilty, freedom, and justice. The only question is 
whether men will have the courage and the foresight to mend the 
institutions of peace in time to prevent a long, dark interval of 
horror and destruction before the vision again revives and mankind 
is led into the light of the sort of world which has haunted his think- 
ing throughout his known history. 
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NOTES 

I. Status of individual countries in relation to the League of Nations No- 


vember i, 1938: 

Member States 


Afghanistan 

Ecuador 

Netherlands 

Union of South Africa 

Egypt 

New Zealand 

Albania 

Estonia 

Norway 

Argentine Republic 

Ethiopia 

Panama 

Australia 

Finland 

Peru 

Belgium 

France 

Poland 

Bolivia 

Greece 

Portugal 

United Kingdom of 

Haiti 

Rumania 

Great Britain and 

Hungary 

Salvador® 

Northern Ireland 

India 

(El Salvador) 

Bulgaria 

Iran 

Siam 

Canada 

Iraq 

Spain 

Chile^ 

Ireland 

Sweden 

China 

Italy 2 

Switzerland 

Colombia 

Latvia 

Turkey 

Cuba 

Liberia 

U.S.S.R. 

Czechoslovakia 

Lithuania 

Uruguay 

Denmark 

Luxemburg 

Venezuela^ 

Dominican Republic 

Mexico 

Yugoslavia 


^ Gave notice of \vithdrawal June 2, 1938 
^ Gave notice of withdrawal December ii, 1937 
^ Gave notice of withdrawal July 26, 1937 
^ Gave notice of withdrawal July ii, 1938 
Austria is technically still a member but is not represented. 

States Which Have Withdrawn 

Brazil Honduras 

Costa Rica Japan 

Germany Nicaragua 

Guatemala Paraguay 

States Which Have Never Been Members 

United States of America 
Saudi Arabia 
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Chapter 21 


THE PERMANENT COURT OF INTERNATIONAL 
JUSTICE 

Phillips Bradley 

Origins of and Precedents for the Idea of a World Court 

One of the three major institutions established after the Great 
War to further the process of pacific setdement of international dis- 
putes, the Permanent Court of International Justice marked the 
culmination of a long series of efforts to convert the ideal of a world 
court into a reality. It was no sudden or preconceived notion of the 
utility of such a court that induced its integration in the framework 
of the peace treaties. Rather, the culmination of a continuous recog- 
nition among many philosophers and some statesmen of the prac- 
tical necessity for such an agency and the exigencies — and the pos- 
sibilities — created by the peace settlements, made the consummation 
of the idea possible.^ 

In the meantime, another influence was developing which was a 
powerful factor in promoting the creation of the Permanent Court of 
International Justice (the P.C.I.J.). Arbitration, once widely used as 
a means of amicable settlement both before and after the Greeks 
applied it to interstate disputes, was slowly but steadily revived 
during the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries.^ Modern arbitra- 
tion is usually dated from the articles of Jay’s Treaty of 1794 pro- 
viding for arbitral settlement of property and boundary issues be- 
tween Great Britain and the United States. From the end of the 
'eighteenth century to the Great War, there was an accelerating de- 
velopment of arbitration treaties and of their utilization.® 

Arbitration is a somewhat restricted form of pacific settlement 
by reason of the limitations often imposed on both the organization 
and the jurisdiction of the arbitral tribunal in the terms of general 
or specific arbitral agreements. But these very restrictions perhaps 
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explain the relatively rapid progress of the practice of arbitration, 
and of the comparatively early success in organizing an international 
arbitral tribunal. This seems true \vhen compared with the slower 
conversion into actuality of the broader stream of ideas, noted above, 
supporting the idea of general judicial settlement of all international 
disputes. In any case, a century of experiment with international ar- 
bitration was climaxed, in 1899, by the creation of the Permanent 
Court of International Arbitration — ^the first of several projects 
which may be viewed as precursors of the P.C.I.J. 

The Permanent Court of International Arbitration is, in fact, 
neither permanent nor a court. Its organization comprises, briefly, 
a series of nationally nommated panels of four judges each (there 
are at present forty-nine member states). From the whole list of these 
national panels, for each arbitral case agreed to be brought under 
the terms of the Hague Conventions of 1899 and 1907, the parties 
select from one to five to act as an hoc arbitral tribunal for the 
particular dispute. From 1899 to date, twenty-one arbitrations have 
been conducted within the framework of the Hague system. At 
Ae same time, it should be recalled that both before and since the 
Great War, there have been a great number and variety of bipartite 
arbitral conventions, including some which approximated more 
closely agreements for general judicial settlement.* 

The movement begun in 1899 was carried further at the Second 
Hague Conference t)f 1907 at which several projects for a Perma- 
nent Court of Arbitral Justice we»e put forward. A plan for such a 
court, in which, in the words of the instructions of the American 
delegation to the Conference, “the judges (would be) judicial oflS- 
cers and nothing else . . . (to) devote their entire time to the trial 
and decision of international causes by judicial methods and under 
a sense of judicial responsibility” was agreed to in the Final Act of 
the Conference. 

Here was the germ of a genuine international tribunal with a 
general jurisdiction over all types of international dispute. Aside 
from the interruption of the Great War, two issues militated against 
the acceptance of this idea by enough states to ensure the establish- 
ment of such a tribunal at that time. First, there was the question 
of the selection of judges. A court composed of one judge from all 
member states — ^to satisfy the fiction of the sovereignty (and equal- 
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ity) of all states — ^would, clearly, be unwieldy. On the other hand, to 
give certain states, because of their practical power and influence, 
representation while excluding others from continuous membership 
in the rostrum of judges would no less obviously infringe upon the 
dogma of sovereignty. Between 1907 and 1914, no solution for this 
issue was found, and the project failed of realization. 

But there was a second difficulty inherent in the situation — ^both 
then and now. What is in fact an international dispute.? The old 
phrase, frequently found in arbitral agreements, exempting from 
the obligation to arbitrate disputes involving “national honor and 
vital interest,” has gone out of fashion.® But at the turn of the cen- 
tury the problem of what was an international dispute susceptible 
of arbitration was left largely to the parties (as, for instance, by 
Articles 16-19 and 37-40 of the Hague Conventions of 1899 ^9075 

respectively). Since the defendant state could always allege national 
honor or vital interest, there was little actual prospect at the time of 
advancing in practice the principle of compulsory submission of dis- 
putes to an international tribunal. 

A second precedent for the P.C.I.J. is to be found in the Central 
American Court of International Justice, established by the Central 
American Peace Conference of 1907, which met a few weeks after 
the Second Hague Conference had adjourned. The conference, in- 
fluenced by the effort to create a court of arbitral justice at the Hague, 
established the Central American Court, to be composed of five 
judges, one appointed by each of the national legislatures of the 
five Central American republics for five-year terms. Two substitute 
judges for each state were to be similarly appointed. The quorum of 
the Court was set at five. Judges from all the states must be present 
at the hearing of a case, and judges might sit in disputes to which 
their national states were parties. The jurisdiction of the Court was 
exceedingly broad, including “all controversies or questions which 
may arise among them, of whatever nature and no matter what their 
origin may be.” 

Ten cases were brought before the tribunal during its ten years 
of existence. Its decision in the cases brought by Costa Rica and 
El Salvador against Nicaragua over the alienation to the United 
States of sections of the Gulf of Fonseca by the Bryan-Chamorro 
Treaty of 1914, upholdmg the plaintiffs’ contentions, resulted in the 
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defiance of the Court by Nicaragua and its practical demise. The 
exceedingly broad scope of its jurisdiction and the national repre- 
sentative character (rather than a truly mternational selection) of 
the judges resulting from the political nature of their choice by na- 
tional parliaments militated, from the beginning, against the prestige 
and effectiveness of the Court. But it did provide some valuable 
experience with the difficulties and hazards to be resolved in the 
creation of an international tribunal. 

One more precedent may be briefly noted — ^the draft convention 
for an International Prize Court submitted for ratification by the 
Second Hague Conference of 1907. Although never brought into 
force, the convention is interesting principally for the solutions pro- 
posed for the selection of judges, and for the provisions for appellate 
jurisdiction from national prize courts. As to judges, it was pro- 
vided that fifteen were to constitute the court, although nine were 
to be a quorum. All judges and deputy judges were to be selected 
for six years by their respective member states, the judges of eight 
Great Powers were to sit permanendy; other states were to be repre- 
sented for six-year periods in a rotation enumerated in the conven- 
tion. Appellate jurisdiction was, for the period, broadly conceived; 
indeed, no actual appeal from a national to an international tribunal 
has as yet been established by convention.® 

The EsTABLjpHMENT OF THE PERMANENT CoURT 

It is from these precedents and out of the body of previous philo- 
sophical and juristic thought that the outline for the P.C.LJ. took 
shape. From these various and unco-ordinated sources, the imple- 
mentation of the specific framework for an international court and 
the indispensable diplomatic procedures for organizing the court 
as a working instrument of judicial settlement were carried through 
in less than two years. That there should be a genuine court for the 
settlement of international disputes and to act as a legal-advisory 
agency of the League of Nations was recognized by the drafters 
of the peace treaties in Articles 13 and 14 of the Covenant of the 
League. Numerous drafts, proposals for such a court, from belliger- 
ent and neutral sources, were submitted to the Peace Conference. 
The German and Austrian delegations submitted counter-proposals 
which would have conferred on the Court compulsory jurisdiction in 
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international disputes and a limited jurisdiction in disputes involving 
private persons. The final draft of the Covenant took little or no 
account of these proposals. Its authors contented themselves with 
defining precisely the four classes of dispute “generally suitable for 
submission to arbitration,” imposing an obligation on members of 
the League to arbitrate such disputes and to carry out arbitral awards 
in good faith, and conferring on the Council of the League the 
power to formulate a plan for the establishment of a court with gen- 
eral and advisory jurisdiction. 

The Council, at its second meeting on February 12 and 13, 1920, 
appointed twelve jurists representing as many countries, to serve 
on a committee “to prepare plans . . . and to report to the Council.” 
Six of these either declined or were unable to serve, whereupon the 
Council appointed four others. The Committee as actually consti- 
tuted included jurists from Belgium, Brazil, France, Great Britain, 
Italy, Japan, Netherlands, Norway, Spain, and the United States 
(Mr. Elihu Root). 

Various plans were submitted by different governments to the 
Committee, which had before it also the arbitration treaties men- 
tioned above. It succeeded, largely on the inspiration of Mr. Root, in 
solving the difficult problem of selecting the judges, and went on 
record in favor of a broad defimtion of compulsory jurisdiction for 
the Court. The Council reviewed the draft plan of the Committee, 
made one important change as to the jurisdicttion of the Court (by 
eliminatmg its compulsory character), and transmitted “the Statute” 
to the members of the League of Nations. At the First Assembly, 
no important modifications were made m the Statute, which was 
adopted by an Assembly resolution on December 13, 1920, and for 
which a Protocol of Signature was opened on December 16. By 
September i, 1921, more than the required majority of the members 
of the League having ratified it, plans were drawn for the election 
of the members of the P.C.I.J. during the Second Assembly later in 
the month. The Court began its first session on January 30, 1922. 

Thus, with remarkable dispatch and with little open disagreement, 
there was established one of the three major international institutions 
of the post-War period. Designed to create a “family of nations” 
organized protectively against the outbreak of another war and posi- 
tively to promote international co-operation, the Court, with the 
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League of Nations and the International Labor Organization, was 
looked upon as an integral element in “the structure of a lasting 
peace.” To appraise its utility, actual and potential, in such an enter- 
prise, it will be useful to review its organization, functioning, and 
jurisprudence during the first decade and a half of its activity,’' 

The Organization of the Court 

The P.C.I.J,, as originally organized, was to be composed of 
eleven judges and four deputy judges, a number which might be 
increased to fifteen and six, respectively (Statute, Art. 3). The num- 
ber was set at fifteen full-time judges by the amended Protocol of 
1929, which came into force February i, 1936 (Art. 3). Nationality 
is irrelevant, but judges must be “persons of high moral character, 
who possess the qualifications required in their respective countries 
for appointment to the highest judicial offices, or are jurisconsults 
of recognized competence in international law” (Art. 2). They are 
elected for nine years and may be re-elected (Art. 13). They are 
precluded from engaging in any political or administrative functions, 
or (since 1930) “in any other occupation of a professional nature” 
(Arts. 16 and 17), a provision which has also been made more 
stringent as to legal activities. 

The method of the selection of judges has proved as successful as 
it was ingenious. As has been pointed out, the problem of finding a 
method of their selection for a permanent court proved a stumbling 
block more than once to the creation of an effective international 
tribunal. Largely on Mr. Root’s initiative, a device for nomination 
and election was incorporated in the Statute (Arts. 2-12, 14-15) 
which obviated the difficulties inherent in nationalist conceptions 
of sovereign right. 

Nominations are made by the national panels of judges for the 
Permanent (Hague) Court of International Arbitration, or, in the 
case of states not members of that court, by a panel appointed by its 
government in conformity with the principles laid down in the 
Hague Conventions. The number to be nominated by each national 
panel must never exceed twice the number of places to be filled in 
any election or by-election, and in no case more than four. Not more 
than half the nominees of any national group may be of that na- 
tionality, Requests for nominations are made at least three months 
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before the date of an election by the secretary-general of the League 
who then draws up an alphabetical list of nominees and submits 
it to the Assembly and the Council. The list of nominations has 
always in practice been considerably below the theoretical maximum 
since there is generally a consensus on a few nominees considerec 
by many national groups as especially qualified for election. The 
electors are cautioned (Art. 9) to bear in mind the importance ol 
having represented on the Court as a whole “the main forms ol 
civilization and the principal legal systems of the world.” 

The Assembly and the Council proceed to ballot separately foj 
election of a number of judges equal to the vacancies. Anyone re 
ceiving an absolute majority of votes in each body is declared elected 
If not all places are filled, two further sessions may be devoted tc 
separate balloting, after which a conference committee of six (three 
from each body) is to be elected. The committee selects one name 
for each vacancy, even from persons not on the original nominee 
list, if it is unanimous in the choice. If the committee’s selections are 
not elected, then the already elected members of the Court fill the 
vacancies from the candidates who have received votes in the Assem 
bly or the Council. (Various prescriptions of minor importance are 
omitted here.) As a matter of fact, the two general elections to date 
have been completed in three sessions and one, respectively. The 
system, elaborated in the Statute in 1920, has proved its value alse 
in the seven by-elections which have been hsld since the establish 
ment of the Court. 

The Court regulates its own procedure (Art. 30) and elects it! 
presiding oflBcers (for three years) from among its members. A 
quorum is nine. Although under the revised stamte the Court ii 
continuously in session, in practice (Arts. 23-25) there are provision 
for extensive leaves and “dispensations” from sitting as long as ai 
least eleven judges are actually available to sit. Three special cham 
bers of five judges and two substitute judges each, appointed foi 
three years, are provided for, one for labor cases, one for communi 
cations and transit cases, one for cases brought under a s ummar y 
procedure (Arts. 26-29). Finally, in cases in which one or both par 
ties are not represented on ttie Court or in the Chambers by judge; 
of the nationality of the parties, special national judges are addec 
td the Court on nomination of the unrepresented parties (Art. 31) 
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Apart from its organization, the problem on which there was the 
greatest difference of opinion was that of the Court’s “competence” 
or jurisdiction. First, only “States or Members of the League,” not 
private individuals, might be parties to cases.® Second, non-members 
of the League were to be admitted as parties on a basis of entire 
equality with members (Arts. 34-35). Third, the law to be applied 
by the Court was defined in general terms on the basis of (Art. 38) : 

1. International conventions, whether general or particular, estab- 
lishing rules expressly recognized by the contesting states. 

2. International custom as evidence of a general practice accepted 
as law. 

3. The general principles of law recognized by civilized nations. 

4. Subject to the provisions of Article 59, judicial decisions and 
the teachings of the most highly qualified publicists of the vari- 
ous nations, as subsidiary means for the determination of the 
rules of law. 

Moreover, as a concession to the civil lawyers, it was provided 
(Art. 59) that a decision was to have “no binding force except 
between the parties and in respect of that particular case.” This 
attempt to restrain the use of precedent by the judges of the 
P.C.I.J. has not been conspicuously more successful by the civil- 
law than by the common-law trained members of the Cdurt. 

Finally, there remained the question of the compulsory jurisdiction 
of the Court. By A-fticle 36, the Optional Clause, the four classes 
of disputes mentioned in Article 13 of the Covenant were adopted. 
These included jurisdiction as to: (a) the interpretation of a treaty; 
(b) any question of international law; (c) the existence of any 
fact which, if established, would constitute a breach of an inter- 
national obligation; (d) the nature of extent of the reparation to 
be made for the breach of an international obligation. 

A signatory of the Optional Clause would accept a defendant’s 
position before the Court “ipso facto and without special agree- 
ment.” On March i, 1938, forty states were signatories of the Optional 
Clause, although almost all had signed it with one or another type 
of reservation. 

The original statute contained a series of articles (39-64) dealing 
in a general way with procedure such as: providing for separate 
and dissenting opinions, establishing certain requirements as to 
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written and oral evidence, open hearings, and notice to parties. 
As already noted, however, the detailed elements of procedure have 
been developed by the Court itself in the course of its experience, 
and incorporated in the Rules. 

The revised Statute of 1929 contained a final section dealing 
with procedure in advisory opinions (Arts. 65-68). These were 
taken over pardy from the Court’s own procedural rules, and 
pardy from the discussions regarding reservations of the United 
States on the matter of advisory opinions. They were incorporated 
in the Statute itself in order to ensure due notice to all interested 
parties. Although they do not touch on the delicate questions, raised 
by the United States, of the Court’s competence to render advisory 
opinions in the face of opposition from a state which “has or claims” 
an interest in the issue, they represent a further emphasis on pro- 
cedural regulation in the Constitution (the Statute) of the Court. 

The United States and the Court 

As has already been indicated, the United States was among the 
most influential states in the creation of the P.C.I.J. The continuous 
concern of this government since 1794 in the advancement of ar- 
bitration of international disputes was an important factor in the 
official support given to the idea of such a court. President Wilson’s 
immediate interest in and influence on the Covenant of the League® 
and the important contributions of Mr. Root, mi the Committee of 
Jurists, to the successful solution of controversial issues implicit in 
the drafting of the Statute of the Court are generally recognized. 
The refusal of the United States Senate to advise and consent to 
the ratification of the Covenant no doubt reflects a continumg 
popular opposition to membership in the Court. In the minds of 
most Americans, both in and out of Congress, the Court was in- 
extricably bound up in the purposes and organization of the 
League. 

The United States has, however, wielded a considerable indirect 
influence on the work of the Court. There has been, continuously 
from its establishment, an American judge, elected by the votes of 
other states in the Assembly and Council. Four Americans have 
served on the Court: John Bassett Moore, who was elected for the 
First Period of the Court and served until 1928; Charles Evans 
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Hughes, who served from 1928 imtil his appointment as Chief Jus- 
tice of the Umted States in 1930; Frank Billings Kellogg, late Sec- 
retary of State, who was elected for the Second Period, and served 
until 1935; Manley Ottmer Hudson, the principal American expert 
on the work of the Court, professor of law at Harvard, who was 
elected in 1936 to succeed Judge Kellogg. Two of this group are 
distingui sh ed public servants, having served as secretaries of state; 
two are equally distinguished jurists of outstanding reputation in 
international law both here and abroad. The American Govern- 
ment had no oflScial part in their nomination or election, although 
the American panel members of the Permanent Court of Inter- 
national Arbitration have regularly submitted nominations. This 
fact suggests the significance placed by other governments in in- 
cludmg American jurists in the personnel of the P.C.I.J. 

The record of efforts made by successive administrations, both 
republican and democratic, to secure senatorial consent to formal 
membership m the Court has been one of continued frustration. On 
February 17, 1923, Secretary of State Hughes suggested to President 
Harding that the United States should adhere to Protocol of Signa- 
ture of the Statute of the P.C.I.J. of 1920, subject to “certain con- 
ditions and understandings.”^® These proposals were laid before 
the Senate by President Harding and later supported by an almost 
unanimous vote (302 to 28) on March 3, 1925. On January 27, 1926, 
the Senate approved by a vote of 76 to 17 bu«;.with certain added 
reservations, which provided fof the right of “withdrawal” of its 
adherence at any time, and for a special procedure with respect to 
advisory opinions. This reservation read as follows: 

That the Court shall not render any advisory opinion except 
publicly after due notice to all States adhering to the Court 
and to all interested States and after public hearing or oppor- 
tunity for hearing given to any State concerned; nor shall it, 
without the consent of the United States, entertain any request 
for an advisory opinion touching any dispute or question in which 
the United States has or claims an interest. 

The Council of the League, in considering these “conditions, 
understandings, and reservations” transmitted to the signatories of 
the 1920 Protocol by the United States, proposed a conference, to 
be convened in September, 1926, to consider their acceptance and 
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incorporation in the Protocol. The United States refused to attend 
the conference oflBcially, and its results were negligible as to the 
other signatories’ acceptance of the American reservations as they 
stood.^^ 

The United States revived the question in 1929, in a note to the 
secretary general of the League and the signatories of the 1920 
Protocol, suggesting “an informal exchange of views” as to the 
differences of interpretation of the “rights and interests of the 
United States,” on which “there seems to be but litde difference of 
opinion.” There had already been created, by a Council resolution 
of December 14, 1928, a Committee of Jurists to consider revisions 
of the Statute, to which committee Mr. Root had been appointed. 
His efforts to redraft the points at issue resulted in a resolution of 
the Committee which seemed to meet American objections.^® A 
Conference of Signatories of the 1920 Protocol was convened at the 
time of the Tenth Assembly in 1929, which “unanimously and with- 
out alteration” accepted the report of the Committee of Jurists which 
was followed by similar action of the Tenth Assembly. 

The Protocol of September 14, 1929, which included a revision 
of the Statute, as well as a separate instrument for the adherence 
of the United States, was signed on behalf of the United States on 
December 9, 1929.^® It was submitted to the Senate, in which the 
Foreign Relations Committee twice (1932 and 1935) reported it 
favorably. President J8.oosevelt and Secretary of State Hull, as had 
all their republican predecessors, strongly urged its acceptance by 
the Senate. When, however, after an unprecedented propaganda cam- 
paign, a vote was taken in the Senate on January 29, 1935, it failed 
to obtain the necessary two thirds majority by seven votes (52-36).’^* 
For the present, at least, there is little prospect of reviving the ques- 
tion ofl&cially. 

An Evaluation of Its Work and Function in the International 

Community 

It would be both interesting and profitable to review in detail 
the work of the P.C.I.J. during its first sixteen years. An examina- 
tion of the judgments, orders, and advisory opinions of the Court 
would provide a valuable digest of the evolution of international 
law since the Great War and indicate the importance of the work 
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of the Court in the development of an international jurisprudence. 
Such an examination, however, is outside the scope of such a gen- 
eral s umm ary as this and is previously included in Chapter i8.^® 

Perhaps the most important point to consider is that on which 
American opinion is most hostile — ^the alleged subservience of the 
P.C.I.J. to the League. This arose in part from its incorporation in 
the Covenant, in part from the obligation on the Court to render 
advisory opinions to the Assembly and Council, and in part from 
the relations of the Court to the peace treaties. As to the first, there 
is no substantial merit to the contention that the P.C.I.J. is the 
League’s court. Clearly, there must be some constitutional basis 
for the creation of any international agency; the fact that that basis 
was incorporated in the instrument designed and expected to create 
an integrated international organization to obviate resort to war 
was in no sense a limitation on the Court’s independence. 

The obligation to render advisory opinions on the request of the 
Assembly or the Council of the League did, in fact, create a cer- 
tain direct link between the Court and the League. But that link 
was in no sense one of political subservience. The function and 
practice of advisory opinions rendered by courts to legislatures are 
well known in the American states, in which the dogma of the 
separation of powers is still a fetish of political theory and oratory. 
It has proved, moreover, of substantial value in developing effective 
procedure in the settlement of disputes by League agencies or in 
facilitating the organization and, work of various other international 
agencies, such as the International Labor Organization, the Greco- 
Turk Mixed Commission, and the river commissions. It is, indeed, 
a matter of even greater urgency in the international than in the 
domestic sphere in which political and administrative agencies are 
neither so long established (and so steeped in organizational pat- 
terns and procedures) nor so closely knit (and hence potentially 
capable of more effective co-operation among competing agencies). 

The existence of some detached and impartial agency to clarify 
procedural and legal questions arising in the course of the work of 
international political agencies is perhaps the only, certainly the 
best, insurance against the complete breakdown of negotiations 
for setdement not on the merits of a dispute, but on the matters 
of precedent and procedure (often the last refuge of obstruction). 
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It is interesting to note, also, that the utilization of the Court 
for advisory opinions has steadily declined — ^in part certainly be- 
caus'e precedents already settled have tended to be followed in later 
analogous situations. Since 1932, only two advisory opinions have 
been rendered. And it should be noted finally that the Court early 
showed its independence of dictation from League agencies in the 
Eastern Carelia Case,^® in which the Court refused to render an 
advisory opinion at the behest of the Council on the ground that 
one of the parties concerned was not a member of the League and 
had refused to participate in the proceedings.^'^ 

As to the third point, the relation of the Court to the peace 
treaties, it is pertinent to note that the drafters of the Statute them- 
selves expanded the jurisdiction of the Court in this field by in- 
cluding (Art. 36, par. i) the provision that the Court’s jurisdiction 
comprised “all matters specially provided for in treaties gnd con- 
ventions in force.” They brought within its competence a wide 
range of questions which were not easily susceptible of automatic 
adjustment in treaty terms. Within the framework of the peace 
settlements, disputes as to the interpretation or application of treaties 
regulating the protection of minorities, mandates, labor, communica- 
tions, and transit and numerous administrative treaties (such as those 
concerned with the traffic in women and children and narcotic drugs) 
were to be referred to the P.C.I.J. for definitive determination of 
the legal issues invf^ed. 

There has occurred since 1920 an even more impressive indica- 
tion of the value placed by governments on having available a de- 
tached and impartial judicial agency like the Court. An increasing 
number of bipartite arbitration treaties during the 1920’s included 
provisions submitting certain classes of disputes to the P.C.LJ. or 
utilizing it as a court of last resort in disputes over the interpretation 
or application of these treaties. This trend, until it was retarded 
by the current relapse into nationalism and intransigence, was per- 
haps the most unequivocal proof that the Court was gaming steadily 
the confidence of many states as an agency of first-rate judicial 
importance. 

A second important aspect of the work of the Court has lain 
in its contributions to the development of international law. Its 
opinions already form an important body of precedents which are 
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increasingly cited in national courts as embodiments of present 
international law on the points at issue. The fact that there have 
been numerous dissents is evidence enough that, in many areas; the 
law is by no means fixed. The very existence of the P.C.I.J. makes 
for the more rapid definition of disputed issues of public inter- 
national law. 

On several occasions, the question has been raised as to whether 
political pressures had not deflected abstract justice in the decisions 
arrived at — ^for instance in the S. S. Wimbledon or Austro-German 
Customs Union Cases.^^ The events surrounding these and other 
cases give a superficial validity to such appraisals of the Court’s sus- 
ceptibility to outside pressures. It is certainly too soon to be able to 
examine the evidence that diplomatic archives may some day yield. 
The memoirs and private papers surrounding some of the most “po- 
litical” qf our own Supreme Court’s decisions have sometimes post- 
humously exposed the motivations of the decisions and the pressure 
exerted by interested parties on the judges. But we do not condemn 
that Court because on occasion abstract justice has been — as indeed 
it always will be, since judges are as other men— -deflected or dis- 
torted by those “inarticulate major premises” which govern opinion. 
The roster of the judges of the P.C.I.J. is perhaps the best guarantee 
available in a fallible world that detachment and impartiality are 
here as widely represented as on any court. Certainly the pressures 
of the parties interested and the unconscious motivations of na- 
tionalism are more powerful and persistent in an international than 
they are likely to be in any national tribunal. 

Finally, a word as to the function of the Court in the inter- 
national community of today and tomorrow. The present is not 
a period in which international solidarity is increasing either as a 
theory of social organization or as a practice of the society of 
states. The cycle of the post-War movement for the integration of 
international organization seems, for the moment, ended. The re- 
versal of the trend has led many to discouragement, even disillusion- 
ment. But there is another point of view which holds that institu- 
tional development, however slow, is nevertheless a continuous 
process which builds the new on the foundations, even the ruins, 
of the old. 

Which view men will hold depends upon many factors which it 
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is unnecessary to explore here. Appraisal of the work of the Court 
to date suggests the significance of its creation for the design of any 
fufure and more articulated international order. The judicial func- 
tion is clearly as indispensable to the international as to the national 
organization of order, justice, and the pacific setdement of dis- 
putes. The P.C.I.J. has performed invaluable service during its first 
fifteen years in the setdement of specific disputes, and has made 
substantial contributions to the more effective establishment of that 
fimction, present and prospective. As has been mdicated, the ability 
of states to agree on the organization and competence of an actual 
international court marked a very real advance over pre-War experi- 
ments. It can, indeed, be argued that among the three branches of 
government, the judicial is further advanced toward effective opera- 
tion in the international sphere than the legislative or the executive. 
Many hold that the surest road to a true international order lies in 
the direction which the P.C.I.J. has been charting. The work of 
the Court is unspectacular but it is an essential part of the working 
plans of an international order.^® If this is so, the efforts of its archi- 
tects and of the judges who have served upon it have a significance 
that transcends the current frustrations of a world order by the 
forces of anarchy. 


NOTES 
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8. It is interesting to note, however, that the doctrine of parens patriae has 
more than once been resorted to by states desiring to bring essentially private 
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Series A, Nos. 2, 5, ii. 
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11. See Hudson, op, cit,, pp. 214 ff. 

12. The essential part of the resolution was reproduced in Article 5 of the 
Protocol, as follows: 

1. With a view to ensuring that the Court shall not, without the consent of 
the United States, entertain any request for an advisory opinion touching 
any dispute or question in which the United States has or claims an interest, 
the Secretary-General of the League of Nations shall, through any channel 
designated for that purpose by the United States, inform the United States 
of any proposal before the Council or the Assembly of the League for 
obtaining an advisory opinion from the Court, and thereupon, if desired, 
an exchange of views as to whether an interest of the United States is 
affected shall proceed with all convenient speed tietween the Council or 
Assembly of the League and the United States. 

2. Whenever a request for an advisory opinion comes to the Court, the 
Registrar shall notify the United States dbereof, among other States men- 
tioned in the now existing Article 73 of the Rules of Court, stating a 
reasonable time limit fixed by the President within which a written state- 
ment by the United States concerning the request will be received. If for 
any reason no sufficient opportunity for an exchange of views upon such 
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that the question upon which the opinion of the Court is asked is one that 
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Chapter 22 


THE INTERNATIONAL LABOR ORGANIZATION 
William Lonsdale Tayler 

Although the International Labor Organization was a direct out- 
growth of the Peace Conference in Paris in 1919, which was held 
at the close of the World War, many attempts to establish uniform 
labor legislation on an international scale had been made during 
the preceding century. The first efforts, made early in the nineteenth 
century, were directed toward the establishment of legal-limits for 
the normal working day. These efforts were being carried on simul- 
taneously m the different industrial countries, and their lack of 
success demonstrated the need for international co-operation. In 
accordance with this long-felt need, plans were laid at Brussels in 
1897 for an international association devoted to labor legislation, 
which developed into the International Association for Labor Legis- 
lation by 1900. This advance had been accomplished only with much 
educational work. 

The Internationa^ Association for Labor Legislation was an un- 
official body. It was handicapped l\y the difficulty of assuring effective 
enforcement of international labor standards, but did succeed, how- 
ever, in doing away with the use of poisonous white phosphorus in 
the manufacture of matches. Up tojtpofi, when the treaty on this 
subject was adopted, white phosphorus had been used by many 
nations in the manufacture of matches — even though it cost the lives 
of hundreds of workers — ^because it was cheap. No one state, acting 
by itself, could afford to use a more expensive substitute. Finally, 
however, the countries decided to regulate by international treaty 
what no one country could afford to do alone. The result was the 
Berne C o nvent ion of iqo 6 , prohibiting the use of white phosphorus , 
m the manufacture of matches. Steady progress was made in the 
work of the International Association for Labor Legislation until 
the outbreak of the World War in 1914. 
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Development of the I.L.O. 

At the close of the War the Peace Conference appointed the Com- 
mission on International Labor Legislation and charged it with the 
responsibility of drawing up the text of a scheme embracing em- 
ployers, workers, and governments. Mr. Samuel Gompers, then 
president of the American Federation of Labor, served as chairman 
of the commission which drafted the Constitution of the Inter- 
national Labor Organization and submitted it to the Peace Confer- 
ence for inclusion in the peace treaties. 

Recognizing that injustice, hardship, and privation to large num- 
bers of people produce unrest “so great that the peace and harmony 
of the world are imperiled,” the Preamble of the Constitution of 
the International Labor Organization sets forth the purpose of this 
agency irr the following language: 

... the regulation of the hours of work, including the estab- 
lishment of a maximum working day and week, the regulation 
of the labor supply, the prevention of unemployment, the provision 
of an adequate living wage, the protection of the worker against 
sickness, disease and injury arising out of his employment, the 
protection of children, young persons and women, provision for 
old age and injury, protection of the interests of workers when 
employed in countries other than their own, recognition of the 
principle of freedom of association, the organ^ation of vocational 
and technical education and other measures. . . . 

4 

The International Labor Organization was the of the three 
great international institutions to be established at the close of 
the World War. It actually held its first conference in the fall of 
1919 in Washington, D. C., upon the invitation of President Wilson 
of the United States, thereby getting its start several months before 
the League of Nations or the World Court, and before the treaty 
was really in effect. 

The Constimtion provides that the original states, members of the 
League of Nations, should be the original members of the Inter- 
national Labor Organization, and that subsequent membership in 
the League of Nations should carry with it memhership in the I.L.O. 
However, no converse provision was made, that all members of the 
International Labor Organization must be members of the League 
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of Nations. In fact, Germany and Austria were admitted as mem- 
bers of the International Labor Organization by the Washington 
Conference in 1919, long before their entry into the League of Na- 
tions. Brazil and Japan withdrew from the League of Nations but 
continued as members of the International Labor Organization; how- 
ever, Brazil later resumed her membership in the League and Japan 
withdrew from the LL.O. 

The United States became a member of the International Labor 
Organization, August 20, 1934. A joint resolution of Congress, ap- 
proved in June, 1934, authorized the President to accept membership. 
The International Labor Conference then in session unanimously 
voted an invitation to the United States to join the Organization. 
President Roosevelt accepted this invitation on August 20, with 
the explicit understanding that in so doing the United States ac- 
cepted no obligation under the Covenant of the League qf Nations. 
A presidential proclamation, issued by the State Department, made 
public record of our entry into.jhe I.L.O. The membership of the 
Organization now totals sixty . In fac^ all of the independent gov-<i 
ernments of the world are members e xcept those of Costa Rica, 
Nicaragua and Germany. Italy, on Decembe r 1027. and Tapy i 
oh November iq^S , annotmced their intention of withdrawing 
from the Organization. These withdrawals will not be legally effec- 
tive. however, until two years from the date mch not ice was givep . 

The headquarter of the International’Labor'Orgahization'were 
established on the shores of beautiful Lake Geneva, on a site given’ 
by the Swiss Government and the authorities of the city of Geneva, 
with Mont Blanc rising majestically in the distance. In this friendly 
atmosphere the staff of the International Labor Office, consisting of 
more than four hundred men and women from practically every' 
country in the world, were brought together in a building of their 
own. These experts constitute an international civil service whose 
duties are to collect, collate, and analyze reports from every nation. 
The Office, which has been described as the greatest fact-finding 
organization in the wq^, ser ves as the secretariat of the Governing 
Body an? the Conferen^ and prepares reports which are submitted 
periodicailv to the m ember states. 

OovernmentsTemployers’ associations, trade unions, and other 
organizations have learned to look upon the International Labor 
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' Office as an intelligence department to which they can apply for 
information on any question relating to labor and industry. The 
number of inquiries addressed to the Office increases year by year. 
All this work involves the collection of sources, extensive research, 
and correspondence. The library of the International Labor Office 
is the most complete of its kind in the world. Its catalogue included 
in 1934 approximately four hundred thousand items in rhore than 
thirty languages, and the weekly average of accessions amounted to 
six hundred. In addition, nearly four thousand periodicals from 
more than a hundred countries, published in forty-five languages, 
are received by the Office and used by its various services for their 
information and for reference. 

The unrivalled resources of the International Labor Office are 
placed at the disposal of the world chiefly by means of its own 
publications. These include a weekly paper, a monthly review, text - 
books, and translations of new laws relatin g to labor, a general yea r- 
book, an annual statistical handbook, and a num ber of n on- p eriodical 
works embodying the resul ts of special inve stiga tions or of the d ay- 
to-day research work of the Office. Nearly all these publications are 
issued in English and French, but some are reproduced in German, 
Italian, Spanish, Japanese, and other languages. A complete set of 
the publications issued eyery year comprises approximately thirty 
thousand printed pages. 

Internal Organization 

The work of the Office is directed by the Goyerning Body, which 
serves as a board of managers. Among its many duties, the Govern- 
ing Body appoints the director of the International Labor Office, 
prepares the budget, decides on the agenda of the Conference, and 
checks upon the observance of conventions. The Governing Body is 
composed of 32 members, elected for 3 years, and it is made up of 
representatives of governments, workers, and employers. Sixteen 
members represent governments, 8 represent workers, and 8 repre- 
sent employers. Of the 16 government representatives, 8 are per- 
manent representatives of the member states of chief industrial im- 
portance. These are Great Britain, Canada, France, India, Italy, 
Japan, (both withdrawing) the United States of America, and the 
Union of Soviet Socialist Republics. The other 8 government dele- 
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gates are appointed by the member states selected for that purpose 
by the government delegates to the Conference, excluding those 
mentioned above. Of the i6, 6 are from non-European states. The 
worker delegates to the Conference elect their representatives on 
the Governing Body, as do the employer delegates, and two of each 
of these must be from non-European states. 

Unique in character, the International Labor Organization brings 
together not plenipotentiaries of governments, such as had been the 
custom, but rather representatives of workers, employers, and gov- 
ernments to discuss their common problems. This tripartite system 
of representation is seen throughout the workings of the Organiza- 
tion and in all of its committees. By means of conference, research. 
and co-operation, the International Labo r Organization first s tu dies 
the labor laws, the labor and indust ria l conditions, and the nature 
and effects of the measures adopted ia all countries, thus p uttin g 
t he experience of each member countr y at the disposal of. the others . 
Then through the Intern ational Labor Conf er ence it. defines stand - 
a rds and policies which can advantage ousl y be applied everywhere 
e xcept m regions or under circumstances explicitl y allowed for: an d 
these standards are embodied in agreements_sub.mi tted to member 
countries for t heir voluntary and independent radi ation. 

i he International Labor Conference meets at least once a year. 
u sually in Geneva . It is c omposed o£ four delega tes from ea ch coun - 
ory. Two of these d yleg^tes rpprecprLf-^-he govfrj^e nt, one repr e- 
s ents the workers, and one repres(;nts the emplnyery . T he worker s’ 
representative is chosen by the government in agreemen t wit h the 
most representative workers^ organiz ation, which in the ’ lJnit?d 
States has thus far been considered the A merican Federation of 
Labor. The employers’ delegate is chosen by the government in 
agreement with the most representative employers’ organization, 
which in this country is the United States Chamber of Commerce . 
Although bearing credentials'irom the government of the member 
state, the four delegates do not vote as a unit and are under no in- 
structions from the government to vote in accordance with its wishes. 
In facti it is not at all uncommon to find the two government dele- 
gates and the employer delegate voting on one side of the question 
and the worker delegate on the other, or to find the worker delegate 
in agreement with the government delegates as opposed to the em- 
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ployer delegate. On numerous occasions, as in the case of the treaty 
providing for a forty-hour week, all four United States delegates 
have voted together. It is mteresting to note that only two employers, 
Sam A. Lewisohn of the United States and Gino Olivetti of Italy, 
supported the principle of the forty-hour week at the Nineteenth 
Session of the Conference (June, 1935). 

A two thirds majority vote is necessary for the adoption of a labor 
convention or recommendation, which means that no one group 
by itself, such as the government group, is strong enough numerically 
to approve a convention. In other words, it takes the votes of the 
government group, plus some support from the workers’ or the em- 
ployers’ group to muster the two thirds vote necessary for decisions. 
Looking at this matter from another angle, we see that the em- 
ployers’ group, even though it voted as a bloc, would not be strong 
enough to stop the passage of a treaty or recommendation if the 
proposal had the support of all the government and workers’ dele- 
gates. 

Procedures 

The procedure of the International Labor Conference guards 
against any hasty action on the part of the body. If a member state 
feels that a certain matter should be made the subject of a recom- 
mendation or convention by the Conference, that state may suggest 
to the Governing Body the inclusion of such iism on the agenda of 
a future Conference. If the Governing Body agrees that the matter 
should be placed on the agenda, it then instructs the Labor OfiSce 
to study the question and prepare a questionnaire to be sent to all 
the member states so that the fullest information regarding the 
question may be made available. 

Some questions are so complex and difficult that years of prepara- 
tory work are necessary before final action can be taken. The Office 
spent eight years, from 1922 to 1930, in research, investigation, and 
field study on the question of forced or compulsory labor before a 
draft convention was adopted. The usual procedure is for a matter 
to be placed on the agenda of the Conference for a preliminary dis- 
cussion. On the basis of that discussion, a report is drawn up by the 
Labor Office and submitted to the member states before the opening 
of the next Conference, when final decision may be taken. 
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Once a treaty or recommendation is adopted by the Conference, 
It is authenticated by the signature of the president and the director 
of the Conference. This method is in contrast to the usual diplomatic 
practice of having the delegates of the participating nations affix 
their signatures to the document. The document is then deposited 
with the secretary-general of the League, who in turn communi- 
cates a certified copy of the recommendation or draft convention to 
each of the member states. 

What obligation rests upon the member states after the adoption 
of a treaty or recommendation? The Constitution of the Interna- 
tional Labor Organization explicitly provides that each member state 
undertake to bring the draft convention or recommendation before 
the “authority or authorities within whose competence the matter 
lies” within a period of one year from the close of the session, or 
in exceptional cases, no later than eighteen months after, the close 
of the Conference. The obligation is thus to bring the matter to the 
attention of the legislative agencies that have jurisdiction over such 
questions. It will thus be seen that there is no obligation on the part 
of any state to ratify the labor treaties. The obligation is discharged 
when the matter is brought before the competent authority. Even 
those states which voted against the matter in the sessions of the 
Conference have, nevertheless, the same obligation to submit the 
treaty or recommendation for consideration. The states, however, 
have been quick to .^ense public opinion and have in nearly every 
instance given carefiil consideration to the labor treaties and recom- 
mendations. And in cases where the states have not actually ratified 
the treaties, the public discussion of disputed industrial practices 
and the formulation of minimum accepted standards have served 
to guide the member states in the solution of their own industrial 
problems through national codification. 

Formal ratifications of the labor conventions are communicated 
to the secretary-general of the League of Nations. Each state rati- 
fying a convention agrees that it will take such action as may be 
necessary to make effective the provisions of the convention. Further- 
more, each state ratifying is required to submit an annual report to 
the International Labor Office on the measure which it has taken to 
give effect to the conventions which it has ratified. These reports 
are examined by a committee of experts, who may request a govern- 
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ment to supply further information if such procedure is deemed 
advisable. The director presents a summary of these reports to the 
next meeting of the Conference for its consideration. The action 
that the member states take to enforce the provisions of the con- 
ventions which they have ratified is thus given wide publicity. 

Any workers’ group or employers’ group may at any time make 
representation to the International Labor Office if it feels that its 
government has failed to secure in any respect the effective observ- 
ance of any convention to which that government is a party. The 
Governing Body may communicate this representation to the gov- 
ernment against which it is made and may invite that government 
to submit such statement on the subject as it may deem expedient. 
For example, in 1924 a protest was made by the Japanese Seamen’s 
Union, which claimed that the Japanese Government was not en- 
forcing the Convention of 1920 concerning the employment of sea- 
men. The convention provided among other things for the gradual 
abolition of fee-charging employment agencies. The International 
Labor Office requested a fuller explanation from the Japanese gov- 
ernment. The reply given proved to be satisfactory to both the Labor 
Office and the Japanese Seamen’s Union, so the matter was dropped. 
Again in 1930 and 1931 the labor unions of Latvia charged that the 
Latvian Government was not enforcing the provisions of a labor 
convention to which it was a party. However, as in the former case, 
the Latvian Government offered a satisfactoryi^xplanation and no 
further action was needed. 

Illustrative Areas of Action 

, The first official delegation from the United States went to Geneva 
in 1935 and was accredited to the nineteenth session of the Inter- 
national Labor Conference. The government delegates were Miss 
Grace Abbott, professor at the University of Chicago, and Dr. Wal- 
ton Hale Hamilton, professor at the School of Law of Yale Univer- 
sity. The workers sent as their delegate Mr. Dan W. Tracy, president 
of the International Brotherhood of Electrical Workers; and the 
employers were represented by Mr. Sam A. Lewisohn, vice-presi- 
dent of Miami Copper Company. 

'Reduction of Hours. One of the most important questions under 
discussion at this session of the Conference pertained to the reduc- 
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tion of hours of work. It is significant that all four American dele- 
gates supported the principle of a forty-hour week and the success 
of this proposal was due in no small measure to the contribution 
made by the delegates from the United States. 

Early in the discussions of the Conference, Professor Hamilton, 
speaking in the name of the United States Government, said: 

So long as the people in our country are poorly fed, as they are, 
so long as they are poorly clothed, so long as they are poorly 
amused and so long as they are purely humbugged, then there 
is adequate opportunity for a vast improvement in the standard 
of living. The terms of the larger problem are clear beyond per- 
adventure; the resources exist for an abundant life for all. The 
consumption of the present time is vastly lower than it need be, 
and we need to strike a balance between the part of our resources 
that goes into the tangible things and that which goes into leisure 
— ^the part that constitutes standard of living and the part that 
leads to a richer life. Here we are called upon to undo what the 
revolutionists of the nineteenth century did. At the beginning of 
the century we had a way of life, a way of living, a way of work, 
that was richly varied. At the present time the god of the ma- 
chine has claimed his toll, with a result that work has become 
rather arduous; and since it has become arduous, leisure has be- 
come more or less essential. It seems to me that we must have some 
direction and some end in view, and must value leisure. We must 
coordinate leisure with work. We must go forward from one ten- 
tative solution to another, and if I may repeat what I have already 
said, it is by no means certain that we shall be able to do this, on 
account of the fact that man has not yet been stripped of the 
finitencss of his mentality. We have not yet learnt to work to- 
gether in unison in the way that we ought. We have the simian 
capacity for making mistakes. We must take a chance, and there 
is no escape from that; but the stakes are very large, and I think 
I am speaking for our people when I say that we would rather 
take a chance at doing something than a chance at a theory which 
was put forward yesterday— that God woimd up the clock in the 
beginning and threw the key away.^ 

Vigorous opposition to the proposed convention reducing the 
hours of work, in principle, to forty a week was voiced by the em- 
ployers’ delegates, with the exception of Sam A. Lewisohn of the 
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United States and Gino Olivetti of Italy, as pointed out above. The 
adoption of this treaty by more than a two thirds majority vote of die 
Conference heralded a new objective of the International Labor 
Organization. 

So sharply, however, were the representatives of employers and 
workers divided on the question of the reduction of hours of work 
that little success was achieved in applying the principle to specific 
industries. Attempts were made at the nineteenth session of the 
Conference (1935) to apply the forty-hour week to public works, the 
iron and steel industry, building and contracting, coal mining, and 
the glass-bottle industry. The first four proposals failed to receive 
the necessary two thirds majority whereas the fifth, providing for 
the reduction of hours of work in the glass-bottle industry to forty- 
two a week, was adopted. 

The struggle to extend the forty-hour week to other industries 
was continued by the twentieth session of the Conference (1936) at 
which time a treaty pertaining to the reduction of hours of work 
in public works to forty a week was adopted, largely because of the 
support given to this proposal by the four American delegates. 

The Textile Industry. The need for an examination of the whole 
textile industry with a view to the conclusion of a treaty had long 
been felt by many members of the Organization, but it remained 
for the United States Government delegates to propose to the twen- 
tieth session of the Conference that a technical tripartite meeting be 
called “to consider how the work, already undertaken by the Inter- 
national Labor Conference in connection with the improvement of 
conditions in the textile industry can best be advanced and to take 
into account all those aspects of the textile industry which, directly 
or indirectly, may have a bearing on the improvement of social con- 
ditions in that industry.” 

The adoption of this resolution led to the convocation, in April, 
1937, of the World Textile Conference in Washington, with the 
United States Government acting as host. Twenty-seven nations were 
represented, including every important textile-producing country ex- 
cept Italy. Fifteen nations sent full delegations consisting of repre- 
sentatives of employers, workers, and governments, and the re- 
maining countries were represented by government delegates or 
observers. 
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This conference, which was presided over by Mr. John G. Winant, 
former governor of New Hampshire, was a new experiment in the 
life of the International Labor Organization — ^an experiment in 
world co-operation toward the solution of economic difiSculties be- 
setting a sick industry. It demonstrated conclusively the need for 
international action to improve the depressed conditions found in 
the textile industry.® 

Although not iotended to formulate specific decisions, the World 
Textile Conference was highly successful and paved the way for 
more definite action by the International Labor Conference at its 
twenty-third session (June, 1937). Because of the extensive prelimi 
nary discussions of the whole textile industry, the Conference had 
before it a wealth of information and opinion which clearly indi- 
cated the need for a reduction in the hours of work. On ce again the 
four American delegates threw their support in favor of a treaty 
limitin g the hours of work in the textile industr y to fort y a week 
and Its adoption by 88 votes to 41 heralded a ncw’3ay fOT the mil- 
lions of workers throughout the world and their families who are 
dependent for their happiness and well-being upon the textile in- 
dustry. 

Children Who Work^. Interest in the problem of working chil- 
dren was one of the first and most important questions to come 
before the International Labor Organization. As early as 1919, when 
the Conference met in its first session in Washington, the question 
of the prohibition of child labor was on the agenda. The discussion 
showed the wide difference in prattice existing in the member states. 
In countries like India and Japan, where children mature at an earlier 
age, the lower age limit of ^elve was permitted, but the general 
regulation set the minimum age of fourteen for admission of chil- 
dren to industrial employment. This convention had been ratified 
by twenty-eight member states on January i, 1938. Not satisfied with 
the minimum age of fourteen years, the International Labor Or- 
ganization at its Conference in June, 1937, changed the age limit 
from fourteen to fifteen. 

Although the above-mentioned convention deals only with chil- 
dren in industry, later conventions were adopted setting a minimum 
age for employment at sea and in agriculture. Children engaged in 
non-industrial occupations were protected by a treaty adopted in 
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1932 and revised in 1937, when the minimum age was raised from 
fourteen to fifteen years. Night work was also limited to persons 
over eighteen, except in certain specified industries where 'the 
minimum age was set at sixteen. 

Conditions of Employment. Night work was recognized early 
as having an unfavorable effect on the health of workers, but in 
the competitive industrial world no one organization could afford 
to close its plant at night if others in the same industry were oper- 
ating continuously. Work at night was a particular problem of the 
baking industry, and international regulation was required to elimi- 
nate the evil. On the theory of protecting health, night work for 
women had been banned in the Berne Convention in 1906 long 
before the International Labor Organization came mto being. That 
was a start, but because it was felt that public opinion had advanced 
beyond th^ standard set by the Convention of Berne, the first session 
of the Labor Conference in Washington (1919) adopted a new con- 
j vention which embodied certain changes prohibiting the night work 
of women. This convention was partially revised in 1934 to exclude 
women holding responsible positions of management who are not 
ordinarily engaged in manual work 

Industrial hygiene has been made the subject of several important 
labor conventions, especially in the fields of occupational diseases 
l^nd prevention of acadents. These conventions are designed to afford 
Compensation for industrial accidents and dis(^se, and the recom- 
mendations suggest methods for preventing them. The form of 
compensation provided for in the Convention on Industrial Diseases 
is more inclusive than similar legislation in many of the states of 
the Union. Among the subjects covered by the recommendations are 
compulsory disinfection o f goods infected with anthrax s p ores, pro - 
tection of women and young persons against lead poisoning, inspe c- 
tion of factories covering conditions of work, and protection of 
women wage earners in agriculture be fore and afto childbir th. 

The humanitarian interests ^ the International Labor Organiza- 
tion are perhaps best illustrated by the large number of measures 
i pertaining to social insurance which have been adopted by the In- 
ternational Labor Conference. As far back as 1927 the Conference 
adopted conventions which provided for sickness insurance for 
workers in industry, commerce, domestic service, and agriculture. 
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The scope of these protective measures was greatly broadened in 
1933 W the adoption of six draft conventions and one recommenda- 
tion designed to provide old-age insurance, invalidity insurance, and 
widows’ and orphans’ insurance. Several nations have already rati- 
fied these treaties, and many more have availed themselves of the 
vast research facilities of the Labor Office in setting up their own 
plans for social security. John G. Winant (assistant director of the 
International Labor Office) left the post temporarily (September, 
1935, to May, 1937) to become chairman of the United States Social 
Security Board. 

With the progressive contraction m employment during the de- 
pression, the International Labor Organization has devoted much 
thought to the problems arising from unemployment. It has made 
extensive studies of the possibility of relieving unemployment through 
the establishment of government employment agencies,, and has 
recommended courses of action which governments might pursue 
to increase employment, such as programs of public works, raising 
the age at which young persons leave school, utilizing workers’ spare 
time, giving vocational training. 

In January,j[936, the first regional. In tecnati onal Labor C^farencc 
(in "America) was held at Santiago, Chile, to discuss problems of 
particular interest to the states of the American continents.® The 
Conference adopted more than twenty resolutions dealing with so- 
cial or labor questions of peculiar interest to American countries. 
These resolutions were referred for action to the International Labor 
Conference meeting in Geneva. Among the principal questions con- 
sidered were: compulsory social insurance, women’s and children’s 
work, nutrition, unemployment, migration, labor of native races, 
the truck system, agricultural work, and the relations of the Inter- 
national Labor Organization with American countries. The United 
States was represented at the Conference by a strong delegation 
headed by the Ambassador to Chile, the Honorable Hoffman Philip. 
Delegates from twenty countries contributed to the success of this 
Conference, which may be the forerunner of many other regional 
conferences in different parts of the world. 

The Maritime Conferences. No discussion of the International 
Labor Organization, no matter how brief, would be complete with- 
out mention of the outstanding achievements of the Maritime Con- 
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ferences convened under the auspices of the International Labor 
Organization in Geneva in the autumn of 1936. Seamen, shipown- 
ers, and government representatives of thirty-two nations, having 
82 per cent of the world’s sea-going merchant tonnage, met for a 
period of three weeks and framed conventions and recommenda- 
tions covering hours of work, adequate crews, minimum age of em- 
ployment at sea (which was raised to fifteen years), holidays with 
pay, adequate training of oflEcers, and protection of sailors in port 
and in case of sickness. 

To us in the United States the achievements of the Maritime Con- 
ferences are of more than ordinary importance, for it is in the field 
of maritime matters that the United States has registered its first 
ratifications of international labor conventions. The debatable points 
of federal and state jurisdiction often raised when labor subjects are 
mentionejJ in the United States do not occur in the maritime field, 
where the federal government enjoys jurisdiction. 

On August 19, 1937, President Roosevelt submitted the six mari- 
time draft conventions and two recommendations to the Senate of 
the United States and requested that body to give its advice and con- 
sent to ratification, which it did on June 13, 1938, with respect to 
the five following: (i) holidays with pay for seamen; (2) minimum 
age for employment of children at sea; (3) hours of work on board 
ship, and manning; (4) minimum requirements of professional 
capacity for masters and officers on board merchant ships; (5) liabil- 
ity of the shipowner in case of sicjcness, injury, or death of seamen. 
A sixth draft convention concerning sickness insurance for seamen 
was recommended for further study before ratification. 

On two previous occasions, June 18, 1936, and June 28, 1937, the 
President had submitted the draft international labor conventions 
of the nineteenth (1935) and twentieth (1936) sessions of the Con- 
ference, respectively, to the Congress of the United States rather 
than to the Senate alone, probably because the treaties related to 
matters of more immediate domestic than international concern. 
In June, 1938, he submitted the treaties of the twenty-third session 
(1937) to the Congress with a special covering letter on the textile 
treaties which grew out of the special Textile Conference held in 
Washington a few months previously. 
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The I. L. O. and World Peace 

The point may well be taken that, as between federal and state 
jurisdiction, the United States Government, by virtue of its treaty- 
making power, may be the competent authority in regard to all 
international labor treaties. Thus far, no treaty provision has ever 
been held unconstitutional by the Supreme Court as being beyond 
the scope of the -treaty-making power. If the international labor 
treaties are within the proper exercise of the treaty power, then the 
legislation carrying the treaties into effect would also be valid. The 
power to make treaties would be an empty one unless Congress had 
the power to enforce them. There is no legal obligation on the part 
of the United States to ratify the international labor treaties. There 
is, however, a duty which we owe as a member of the family of 
nations to co-operate in the establishment of universal peace based 
on social justice. 

Probably no international gathering offers more drama than an 
International Labor Conference in session. The workers’ and em- 
ployers’ delegates are not bound by restrictions of their govern- 
ments and do not have to consult their “home offices” before speak- 
ing. The problems discussed are vital ones, affecting the workers 
and employers directly, who usually speak vividly and with deep 
conviction. The system of telephonic translations permits the dis- 
cussions to continueswithbut undue loss of time. Each delegate has 
on his desk a set of radio head phones and can pick up the speech in 
any one of four languages as it is delivered from the platform. This 
is made possible by translators who literally take the words from the 
speaker’s mouth and translate them into other languages so fast 
that their versions seem like the original speech itself. 

The International Labor Organization has definitely taken its 
place as one of the three great international institutions of all time. 
It is filling a long-felt need in a world which has too often been torn 
asunder by strife and misunderstanding. It is building upon a solid 
foundation a new order of world peace based upon social justice. 
The United States, as a full member of the International Labor Or- 
ganization, is assuming its part in a great humanitarian enterprise — 
a membership which Professor Lindsay describes as “a new oppor- 
tunity for every American man, woman and child to enjoy the 
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fruits of wider cooperation in the expression of American ideals 
and of greater security m the pursuit of life, liberty, and happiness.” 

NOTES 

1. International Labor Conference, Record of Proceedings, Nineteenth Ses- 
sion, p. 83 (1935). 

2. For a fuller discussion of the World Textile Conference, see Industrial 
and Labour Infotmation (published by International Labor Office, Geneva), 
Vol. LXII, No. 8, May 24, 1937), pp. 274-284. 

3. A second regional conference will meet in Havana, Cuba, in November, 

1939 - 
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Chapter 23 

NEUTRALITY AND SANCTIONS 
Edwin Borchard 

The Principles of Neutrality 

Neutrality as a principle and a practice was a concomitant of the 
maturity of the modern state system. It represented a triumph for 
reason and sanity in a world that had not yet overcome the habits 
of war. Nor was it easy from the thirteenth to the seventeenth cen- 
turies to win the right to stay out of the wars of other peoples. 
States, especially small ones, were almost compelled to join in the 
wars of larger neighbors and risk their existence on picking the 
winning side. But when neutrality had acquired a fully accepted 
legal status in the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, it was real- 
ized that a contribution toward the welfare of mankind had been 
made. Large areas of the world could now with the support of law 
cultivate the arts of peace when others lost their sense of self-restraint 
and decided to go to war. From the seventeenth century onward 
the path of progress was deemed to he in the firm abstention from 
other peoples’ wars and in the development of that privilege into 
a legal system. In this the United States made notable contributions. 

In this period illusions concerning the state of the world were not 
so common as they are now. It was not assumed that in a highly 
competitive world of hundreds of millions of people of varying out- 
look, wealth, territory, and mores, with unfair competition a com- 
mon practice, all conflicts could necessarily be avoided. But the effort 
of constructive statesmanship was devoted to ameliorating tensions, 
to deflating the causes of conflict, to devising mediatory and arbitral 
methods of conciliation and settlement, to keepmg alive an atmos- 
phere conducive to negotiation, to preventing fundamental cleav- 
ages between peoples. The Treaty of Vienna kept major peace in 
Europe for a century, and modifications were facilitated by a com- 
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prehensive European outlook. No superstate was assumed. No pana- 
ceas were proposed, because statesmen respected their reputations. 
As the international structure was at best precarious and delicate, it 
had to be treated with a certain degree of discretion and caution. 
No undue demands were made upon it. It was also perceived that 
in spite of all safeguards nations did at times feel themselves im- 
pelled to indulge in the orgy of war. This constituted that revision 
of status or treaty which in private law is accomplished by legislation. 
Intelligent endeavor to understand the causes and reasons marked 
the conduct of non-participants. Moral judgments on fellow mem- 
bers of the state community were generally withheld. Such practices, 
although they did not profess to find a guaranteed cure for war, 
nevertheless did much to ameliorate its occurrence, kept a large 
part of the world at peace, narrowed the area of conflict, and were 
conducive to sensible treaties of peace. 

From the fiery crucible of many a war there was gradually evolved 
a group of principles and rules by which belligerents and neutrals 
achieved reasonably definite guides for the conduct of their recipro- 
cal relations on land and sea. No nation was always a belligerent, 
and even the belligerents, while under temptation to overstep the 
bounds when under pressure, subject to legal responsibility, never- 
theless appreciated the necessity for rules of law as an alternative to 
anarchy and unregulated force. Treaty, custom, prize courts, claims 
commissions, diplomatic settlements, had over,a period of four cen- 
turies developed a great body of jules founded on intelligent prin- 
ciples and compromises for regulating the relations between bel- 
ligerents and neutrals. These rules were known to informed persons 
and afforded a compass by which to guide the ship of state through 
dangerous waters. Belligerents had an incentive to observe them in 
order to hold down claims and to avoid the risk of adding to the 
list of their enemies; neutrals, in order not to expose themselves to 
legitimate criticism, damages, and attack, and risk plunging their 
people into war. 

Municipal and International Law 

A system of independent states of varying size and power could 
not, however, develop a legal system such as prevails within each one 
of the states. There, a legislature or lawgiver in more or less con- 
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tinuous session relieves social strains by frequent changes in the 
law, and a balanced division of governmental powers helps to main- 
tain, after a fashion, the social equilibrium. The system of independ- 
ent states is far too primitive for so organic a legal system. Many 
of the political errors of recent years have been due to the easy 
assumption that there is a close analogy between the law within 
a state, whereby the unruly are hailed before the civil authorities, 
and the international system, in which no nation is authorized to 
assume the role of policeman or judge. The assumption ignores the 
facts. Enforceable law must be based on experience of human pro- 
pensities and activities. The moment even municipal law exacts too 
much, it proves unenforceable. Witness the experiment with pro- 
hibition. International relations are much less susceptible of external 
control. Any attempt to impose a rule which does not grow out of 
previous experience is almost sure to fail. Thus, mere hatred of war 
is not enough to justify extravagant hopes of a fundamental change 
in international relations. 

Neutrality is an old institution, which finds its source in candor, 
in the obligation to hold the scales even, to remain a friend of both 
belligerents, to lend support to neither, to avoid passing judgment 
on the merits of their war. It assures both belligerents that they are 
dealing with a friend, not a disguised enemy. The belligerents must 
know who is in the war and who is not. In return for obligations 
assumed by a neutral^ the belligerents undertake to respect his rights 
as a neutral, including the right to stay out of the war. There are 
those who regard this life-preserving role as insuflEciently heroic and 
who recommend joining in foreign wars on the “right” side as a 
“world service.” But they seem unaware of the humiliations which 
the “servant of mankind” brings to his own people and the con- 
fusion which interference in foreign quarrels spreads to the rest of 
the world. 

The Effect of the War in Disparaging Neutrality 
AND Idealizing Sanctions 

This is not the place to examine the way in which the United 
States entered the European War in 1917. This action has been 
analyzed in the recent book entitled Neutrdity for the United States, 
by the writer and William P. Laye. In brief, however, the basic 
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reason may be found in a departure from those fundamental pre- 
cepts of candor, impartiality, and detachment which neutrality im- 
poses on a neutral. You cannot help one side at the expense of the 
other and hope to escape the penalties of unneutrality. You cannot 
have it both ways. If you wish to remam neutral you must also respect 
the obligations of neutrality, know what is neutral and what is not, 
and display some capacity to handle yourself. When you openly 
disregard the rules and take legal positions that are unsustainable, 
you are soon hopelessly entangled. 

The reaction from the World War was curious. Two schools of 
thought soon developed. One was wedded to the belief that the way 
to peace was to “prevent war” by collective action against what they 
called an “aggressor.” Had it been termed, correctly, a military alli- 
ance, people would have been repelled; but called “collective secur- 
ity,” the Idea was zealously embraced. This has always seemed a 
tragic mistake, born of the notions disseminated during the War, 
This is the theory of the League of Nations, by which quite humanly, 
but unwisely, the status quo of 1919 was to be enforced against any 
revolter. While lip service had been paid in Article 19 of the Cove- 
nant to the realization that change was necessary, no practical pos- 
sibility of change was actually afforded. The system thus had the 
effect of sitting on a safety valve. Yet the theory of “sanctions” was 
put into effect on three occasions, in Manchuria, in the Chaco, and 
in Ethiopia. As was to be expected, it has onl^ humiliating failures 
to exhibit. 

The very idea that important nations could be coerced by some 
of their fellows, and that starvation and boycott might be employed 
as a weapon, has had the effect of .centrifugally driving the nations 
of the world apart. It places in all nations the fear that at the will 
of the well-supplied they may be starved into submission. Nothing 
could more greatly stimulate the urge for self-sufficiency and con- 
quest, This idea has helped to poison international relations and 
necessarily encourages the growth of armaments, for prospective 
coercers and coerced alike. 

With such a system, neutrality is necessarily incompatible, and 
accordingly neutrality, especially United States neutrality, was vigor- 
ously attacked as selfish, immoral, and cowardly. How could any 
one remain out of the posse-comttatus, when an “aggressor” was on 
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the loose? In this oversimplified fashion the relations of nations 
were portrayed to a gullible America. The long-established inter- 
national law, which like all law had been founded on practical 
experience of human affairs, was now disparaged as inconsistent 
with the “new” law which conceived the world as divided between 
the peace-loving and the war-loving nations. 

It might have been realized that the new scheme was exceedingly 
superficial, for it left out of account the causes of war, historical, 
biological, psychological, and economic; the nature of nationhood 
in the modern world, including those factors known as prestige and 
“face”; the unfortunate and precarious status quo created in 1919, 
which bore within it the seeds of future conflict. The theory pro- 
ceeds from the assumption that the distempers and discontents which 
move masses of people or even their governments have a moral origin; 
it overlooks provocations to resentment but denounces th^ expres- 
sion of resentment. 

It also ignores the fact that nations do not judge others objectively, 
as municipal judges do parties to a dispute, but in the light of their 
interests, their alliances, and their prior commitments. It disregards 
the fact that the life of nations is not static but dynamic and that 
nations rise and fall; that no country can be guaranteed against the 
consequences of maladministration and its own ineptitude, against 
a falling birth rate, against deterioration of its resources, physical and 
spiritual; that the attei;ppt to maintain an unhealthy status quo might 
be the very reverse of constructive action. 

Although the idea is thus in all its connotations unrealistic and 
destructive, it is nevertheless deeply embedded in the Neutrality Act 
of 1937, as will be explained presently. It has had ardent defenders 
in administration and academic circles. Although it is now under 
something of a cloud, the demand for joint action of the so-called 
“democratic” nations against Japan is its direct progeny. It doubt- 
less inspired President Roosevelt’s speech of October 5, 1937, in Chi- 
cago. It is responsible for the unremitting demand that presidential 
discretion to discriminate between the belligerents, the very an- 
tithesis of neutrality, be included in the Act. The idea is embodied 
in that provision of the executive trade agreements which permits 
an embargo on commodities “needed in war” or “other military 
supplies.” It is perhaps not fully appreciated that a sanctions policy 
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and a trade-promotion policy are inconsistent. The idea encourages 
the “taking of sides” and, it is to be feared, resents obstacles to bel- 
ligerency, such as the Ludlow resolution for a popular referendum, 
as a condition of a declaration of war to be conducted on foreign soil. 

The Contributions of the Neutrals to the Neutrality 
Act of 1937 

A second school, seeking its authority in history and in law, more 
responsive to the acmal facts of international life and skeptical of 
the possibility of reforming the world by paper formulas, has pre- 
ferred to have the United States actually stay out of foreign wars and 
employ the well-known standards of candid neutrality to achieve 
that end. This school deplored departures from neutrality, because 
experience has taught that violations of neutrality usually mark the 
road to war. This school observes that no other nations have suc- 
cumbed to fanciful notions of “discriminatory” neutrality— a con- 
tradiction in terms — or to the sacrificial insulation against trade with 
belligerents which the Nye group in Congress would have the United 
States adopt. Perhaps the 1938 demand of some of this group for 
lifting the embargo against Loyalist Spain, shows weaknesses in the 
foundations of their general position. 

Neutrality never got the United States into any war, as the sanc- 
tionist school would have it. The War of 1812 was stimulated by the 
war-hawks who thought it a bright idea to e^and to Canada, Flor- 
ida, and the southwest while Europe was engaged in fratricidal strife. 
As Benjamin Franklin said, man is a reasonable animal because he 
can always find a reason for doing what he wants to do. So a reason 
was found in 1812 in the impressment issue, which was not even men- 
tioned in the peace treaty of Ghent. 

In 1914-1917, the Administration was anything but neutral. Hav- 
ing in practical effect taken sides as early as 1914, they permitted 
themselves to adopt the most unsustainable legal positions, for ex- 
ample, that an armed belligerent vessel was a peaceful carrier and 
diat American citizens on board such vessels were as a matter of 
national honor immune from unwarned submarine attack. Although 
Mr. Lansing in January, 1916, admitted the unsoundness of this view, 
the vested interest in the error had grown so great that he was not 
allowed to withdraw from it and the Administration then bent its 
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forces to defeat the Gore-McLemore Resolutions which merely 
sought to restate the elementary rule that American citizens on 
belligerent vessels assumed the risks of their location. 

The contribution of this neutral school to the Neutrality Act of 
1937 was an insistence on impartial and equal treatment to both 
belligerents, and a prohibition upon American citizens to take pas- 
sage on armed belligerent vessels. They would have preferred a 
simple declaration that such citizens, like those in a war zone, assume 
their own risks, for the prohibition may operate with severity if 
other vessels are not available. This school also advocated the prohibi- 
tion to use A m erican ports as sources of supply to cruisers at sea, 
and keeping armed vessels, surface or submarine, out of American 
neutral ports, as did Holland during the late war. They supported 
the Nye group in their demand that an arms and loan embargo be 
also declared, while realizing that at times an arms embargo might 
work hardship on weaker powers, as in the case of China and the 
Spanish Loyalists, and that the manufacture of arms and ammuni- 
tion in each nation might thereby be augmented. This school has 
no sympathy with the view that a nation must inevitably be involved 
in a foreign war whether it wishes or not, for they observed that 
numerous countries stayed out of the World War and that Great 
Britain in 1933 ofl&cially declared that “under no circumstances will 
this government authorize this country to be a party to the conflict” 
then raging in Manchuria. 

The Insulationist Contributions of the Nye School 

A third school of thought on neutrality is an outgrowth of the 
Nye investigation on the influence of bankers and munitions makers 
during the late war. This school ultimately took the initiative in 
1935 in getting legislation on the books, and some of the more dras- 
tic features of the Act of 1935 emanate from them. This school is 
thoroughly neutral, has no use for the inflammatory conception of 
“aggressor,” and is determined to stay out of foreign wars. It would 
insulate the United States through prohibiting trade with the bel- 
ligerents, so far as possible. Its intentions are excellent. It proceeds, 
however, from certain premises that seem to the writer to be false 
and does not make adequate allowance for the consequences of its 
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policies. Its position is based in part on the preimse that American 
neutral trade and the injuries to that trade got us into the lasf war 
and that, if we have little or no trade, at least in American carriers, 
the incentive to conflict will vanish. It is not so simple as that. It 
was not trade that got us into war; it was sheer unneutrality, the 
favoring of one side against the other, the writmg of “strict accounta- 
bility” notes taking legal positions that were not sustainable. Nor 
did the bankers or the munitions makers, however interested, write 
the ultimatums which finally led to intervention. It is the writer’s 
firm conviction that the economic interest was far less a factor than 
pohtical romance. No legislation can effectively prohibit that. 

The other error of the Nye school is the belief that distress at 
home will have few if any repercussions. Even the limitation of trade 
to prc-War proportions, for which the Nye school obtained Adminis- 
tration support in 1936, would serve little practical purpose„and the 
difficulties in the management of such a policy would be great. Em- 
bargoes have had a rather sorry history in the United States, and in 
1812 nearly brought about the secession of New England from the 
Union. Moreover, to withhold goods from people who need them 
will be regarded as a hostile act and is likely to have unforeseen in- 
ternational consequences. Nations will not wish to be dependent 
upon supplies that may be withheld when they most need them. 
It is to be hoped that the embargo obsession will soon pass. 

The Nye school wsks mainly responsible for the cash-and-carry 
provision written into the Act of 1937, though the group yielded to 
objections by limiting it to two years. As contrasted with the man- 
datory prohibition on arms exports and loans and on traveling on 
belligerent vessels, the cash-and-carry provision can come into effect 
only at presidential discretion and then only as to goods, presumably 
contraband, which the president places on an embargo list. These 
may then be carried only in foreign vessels and after payment in 
cash or short-term bills, so that title passes out of American into 
foreign hands. This was supposed to keep American commerce on 
the seas, while exempting it from the risks of American entangle- 
ment because it would be under foreign flag and under foreign 
ownership. It is not very practical, is probably unenforceable, and 
would unnecessarily damage American foreign trade. Besides, in 
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the selection of commodities for the embargo list, an unneutral presi- 
dent ?ould aid or injure one side, and that could hardly fail to expose 
the United States to the charges and consequences of unneutrality. 

The War in China 

On the first occasion for the application of the Neutrality Act, the 
war in China, the Administration declined to put it into effect. What 
the reason is we do not know. It can hardly be on the unsound 
ground that there is no war in China because it is undeclared and 
because ambassadors were not at once withdrawn. War is a fact 
and does not depend on declaration or on the name given it. It 
ought not to be on the ground that the Curtis-Wright decision 
(United States v. Curtis-Wright Corp., 299 U. S. 304) incautiously 
announced a broad presidential discretion in dealing with foreign 
affairs, for the language of Justice Sutherland in that connection 
related only to the president’s power of “negotiation and inquiry” 
which the justice, as pure dictum, thought could not be limited by 
statute. A suggestion that Congress cannot constitutionally pass an 
act presaibing the conditions of American neutrality and the con- 
duct of American citizens in order to maintain American neutrality 
would be unfounded. 

Nor ought the Act to be disregarded because it is assumed, not 
convincingly, that the Act will be of greater assistance to Japan 
than to China, for that would be an unnewtral ground distinctly 
repudiated by Congress. If the Act remains unenforced because it 
seems to the executive inappropriate, the answer would seem to be: 
that it has become the law of the land; and that the only parts of 
it which come into operation mandatorily are the prohibitions on 
arms exports and loans and on American citizens traveling on bel- 
ligerent ships, prohibitions which would not greatly affect the present 
situation. Practically all the rest of the provisions come into force 
only at the discretion of the president. The rules of international 
neutrality are now binding on the country. If it is argued that the 
president should have even greater discretion, which he has not yet 
asked, we must remember that much of the pressure for executive 
discretionary embargoes has come from those who wanted the dis- 
cretion for unneutral purposes, i.e., to help one side defeat the other. 
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President Roosevelt’s Chicago Speech and the 
Emphasis on Sanctions 

Possibly a reason for reluctance to bring the Neutrality Act into 
force may be found in President Roosevelt’s Chicago speech of 
October 5, 1937. The president then startled the country with the 
announcement that a “reign of terror and lawlessness” prevails 
in the world, that if it is permitted to continue our civilization 
will be lost, that our Western Hemisphere is in danger of destruc- 
tion, and that “the peace-loving nations must make a concerted 
effort in opposition to those violations of treaties and those ignor- 
ings of humane instincts which today are creating a state of inter- 
national anarchy and instability from which there is no escape 
through mere isolation or neutrality.” In his speech we were called 
on to “quarantine” the 10 per cent of aggressive peoples; the law- 
abiding 90 per cent “must find some way to make their will 
prevail.” 

This imexpected disparagement of neutrality and the endorse- 
ment, as generally construed, of sanctions were alarming. If the 
writer understands the position correcdy, it proposes intervention, 
not neutrality, as a current national policy. It goes much beyond 
the Norman Davis commitment of May, 1933, at Geneva, when 
the United States promised, in return for a substantial degree of 
disarmament, that if ^he League Powers agreed on an aggressor 
and took steps to invoke sanctions, the United States, if it agreed 
with the League judgment, would “refrain from any action tend- 
ing to defeat such collective effort.” Now, without any disarmament, 
the American people were invited to associate themselves with the 
“peace-loving” nations in undertaking hostile measures to extinguish 
aggression. 

This position appears to be a difficult one, and no practical way 
has been suggested to achieve it. War might be tried, but war would 
probably have the reverse from the desired effect, as it has had 
before, and so far as concerns Japan, possibly spread to most of 
Asia the chaos now prevalent in one section only. What such a 
policy would mean to the United States one hesitates to think. 
It could easily ignite another world war. But for some reason not 
yet clear, the Brussels conference was convened, with results known 
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to all. Britain at once announced that it would have nothing more 
to do with sanctions, but would go along with the United States 
in whatever steps the United States wished to undertake. Again 
this country was out in front. Japan was charged by the United 
States with violating the Nine-Power Treaty and the Kellogg 
Pact as well as the Covenant of the League. To the Covenant of 
the League neither the United States nor Japan is a party. The 
Nine-Power Treaty is based on a condition contrary to fact, the 
assumed unimpaired sovereignty and the territorial and adminis- 
trative integrity of China, a condition that, by the infringements 
of the Great Powers, has not existed in China for a century. The 
Kellogg Pact is legally a hollow mockery. The legal case is there- 
fore exceedingly flimsy. Besides, it is dangerous to attribute great 
sanctity to vague political treaties, which at best are modi vivendi 
that are deemed rarely to survive the circumstances which gave 
them birth. 

The Alternative Policies of Neutrality and Sanctions 

Much as we may sympathize with the righteous emotions which 
prompted President Roosevelt’s speech of October 5, 1937, one 
cannot help a feeling of disquietude at the oversimplification of 
international relations which it implies. Dictatorship is a concomi- 
tant of poverty and misery. How can it be cured by increasing 
poverty and misery.? At this late day it seems strange to suppose 
that collective coercion against “aggressors” can mean anything but 
a military alliance against certain countries we happen to dislike. 
In the new vocabulary of semantics, wars for “democracy” are 
merely wars for foreign imperiahsms. One had the right to 
hope that after the experience of the last twenty years the zest 
for foreign adventure would have become tempered and sophisti- 
cated and that, after the ghastly failure of sanctions and other sup- 
posed short cuts to peace, a genuine appreciation of the wisdom of 
neutrality might have received public and governmental support. 

All the attempts to find a new way around neutrality have but 
shown that there is no useful substitute for it. Long-established law 
is hard to extinguish, even when the intentions are good. The search 
for Utopian goals has but proved the wisdom of a reliance on 
honest neutrality and its manifold rules as the only known way to 
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preserve the welfare of a people desirous of remaining aloof from 
foreign wars. Very little legislation would be required if there 
were a real intention to remain neutral. But as President Roosevelt 
accurately stated in a speech at Chautauqua, New York, in August, 
1936: “The effective maintenance of American neutrality depends 
today, as in the past, on the wisdom and determination of who- 
ever at the moment occupy the offices of President and Secretary of 
State.” 

Relation of Sanctions to International Organization 

Ever since the foundation of the League of Nations, there has 
been an attempt, notably in American colleges, to present the view 
that a new world had been created and that nations would now 
conform to the new pattern. The pre-1914 order has been painted 
as “anarchy” and the new League order as the new “international 
organization.” Books have been written and courses given under 
the title “International Government.” 

However, a hard and recalcitrant world has refused to follow 
the pattern. The consistent failure of all the efforts to apply sanc- 
tions and to coerce the unruly has not enlightened but has rather 
incensed the more ardent devotees of the Geneva theories. A more 
philosophical understanding of the facts of international relations 
would have made unnecessary the current disappointment. The 
supposition that coerqpn could be applied among a group of legal 
equals or that they would seriously agree to permit themselves to 
be policed by their fellows was romantic in the extreme. It was 
not often suggested that the adventitious status quo of 1919 was 
almost an incitement to revolt and that only a transcendental opti- 
mist could assume that the political arrangements of 1919 would last 
long. This would be true, even if we leave out of account such 
important factors as the mockery of disarmament, the determination 
not to admit certain nations to the benefits of League manage- 
ment, the fact that the League never was universal, that resignation 
from it was voluntary, that agreement among the coercers would be 
very rare, that the coerced might be strong enough to defy the 
coercers, and that to work an unworkable machine might smash it. 

Yet all such practical considerations the political and legal engineer 
has to bear in mind, and these considerations have proved over- 
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whelming. The very word “aggressor” or “aggression,” ^with its 
opprobrious connotations, was most unwise. It is a fighting word 
and arouses the combative instincts of both coercers and coerced. 
It is no contribution to peace or orderly relations. There may be 
a provocation or reason for mass movements, and, until a peaceful 
method of distributing territory or resources is found, forceful 
methods will be hard to outlaw. Indeed, before 1914 much progress 
had been made by conciliation and arbitration in adjusting conflicts 
of interest that formerly might have created war. By now grasping 
at too much and attempting to stop unwelcome aggression by al- 
liance, some of the gains of the past have been jeopardized. How- 
ever precarious the pre-Geneva order may have been, it did keep 
a large part of the world at peace for long periods and did not 
poison international relations. Although not professing to be able 
to stop dl wars, it did not promote wars. The system of collective 
coercion is promotive of conflict, and for that reason alone should 
be discarded. One may pay all deference to the good intentions 
of those who backed it; but in politics, the unworkable cannot 
long be tolerated. It is better to confess error than to pursue it to 
its very bitter end. 

The mistake of 1919 was not merely that the League Covenant 
was inevitably the enforcer of the treaties with which it was asso- 
ciated, but also that too many factors concerning international rela- 
tions were overlooked. The deflation of exaggerated sovereignty is 
undoubtedly much to be desire<J, co-operation is indispensable, and 
the more co-operation we have the more organization will be nec- 
essary. Nations are sensitive bodies, however, and the only motive 
that will induce them to abandon any part of their sovereignty is 
self-interest. The only way to make them appreciate this self-interest 
is by innate conviction and possibly persuasion, both of which pre- 
suppose trust and confidence. The very notion of coercion, organized 
or not, destroys that trust and confidence and willingness to co- 
operate which must be won. The error of 1919 lay in the false 
analogy between the internal state’s authority to coerce the recal- 
citrant citizen and the external state’s position in relation to its 
fellow nations. In the latter relation each is independent of the 
other, and none is legally superior. Coercion therefore must be im- 
peratively rejected if any progress is to be made. 
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Sovereignty is relinquished, if at all, gradually, as the necessity 
becomes apparent. A central organization for the exchange of in- 
formation and for non-political ends carries on an old tradition 
and deserves support. Instead of letting the structure grow from 
the bottom up, they tried at Geneva to build it from the top down 
and used threat and coercion as a cement to hold it together. 
Nothing could have been more fatal to its duration; it was bound 
to crumble. 

It is hard to say how much the errors of these past twenty years 
have impaired the chances for effective international co-operation. 
It may have injured the opportunities of Geneva even in non-political 
fields to become a useful instrument of co-ordination, and that is a 
misfortune. But the facts can no longer be covered up by moral 
phrase-making. We must recover some of the virtues of candor and 
respect for law which heretofore have helped to achieve some ad- 
vances in a field none too easy to conquer for law and understanding. 
It is therefore necessary in Europe to negotiate a peace treaty, which 
was not done in 1919 when it should have been done. It will now 
be more difficult and distasteful, but if more war is to be avoided 
it will have to be done. If trust and confidence can then be re- 
stored, it may be possible to break down some of the economic 
and now ideological barriers which have kept nations apart. When 
people again have something to eat and lose their feeling of terror 
and danger, they ma^s be less disposed to tolerate the hardships of 
dictatorship, which indeed may become unnecessary. Then the world 
may again take up the thread of honest co-operation in the many 
and unlimited fields to which it may be applied. Out of such co- 
operation will grow those institutions which are deemed necessary 
to administer the common interests. But it is probably inescapable 
that such co-operation must come from innate conviction and at 
most friendly persuasion, and that any attempt at organized coercion 
will make general co-operation all but impossible and doom to col- 
lapse any structure that may be erected upon it. 
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SUMMARY 


The hopes of mankind for the establishment of world 
peace, advanced in numerous ideas of world organization and 
international law by both theorists and diplomats, were in- 
corporated after the World War in the estabHshment of the 
League of Nations, the World Court, and the International 
Labor Organization, all monuments to man’s great idealism. 
The history of the first decade of post-W ar relations demon- 
strates to what degree the problems of international relations 
were hinging on the role played by the League in the affairs of 
the world. 

The drawing of the world into economic crises since 1929 
and the political collapse of the League system of collective 
security under the successful attempts of Germany, Italy, and 
Japan to overthrow the status quo have weakened the useful- 
ness of this international system. The gradual desertion of the 
ranks of the Leagqe by several states, including Japan and 
Germany, and the diminution.of the powers of the League 
have followed as a matter of course. This lessening of League 
power culminated in 1938 in the announcement of the Swedish 
and Netherlands governments in the League’s Assembly of 
their repudiation of the League’s obligatory coercive provisions 
and their return to what the Netherlands called “armed neu- 
trality.” 

The traditional forms of diplomacy were also undergoing 
changes by 1938. Although diplomacy is still a useful and 
legitimate means of commimication among states, the visits 
of Chamberlain to Hitler and Mussolini forcefully demon- 
strated that, at least in crises, relations between nations depend 
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more upon direct communication between the heads of gov- 
ernments than upon intermediaries. The public is already 
accustomed to the personal intervention of dictators in diplo- 
matic affairs. Foreign ministers have been, in many cases, 
reduced to the position of aides-de-camp to the heads of gov- 
ernment, whether totalitarian or democratic. The situation is 
succinctly summarized by Augur, “Europe Now Ruled by 
New Diplomacy,” New York Times, September i8, 1938: 

In that sense we are back in the epoch of Louis XV of 
France, who excelled in the art of duplication of diplo- 
matic action by sending confidential agents alongside oflS- 
cially accredited Ambassadors. That throwback is due to 
the. ipstinctive shrinking of statesmen from the light of 
publicity shed by the press. Moreover, democratic govern- 
ments, to keep pace, are obliged to adjust their methods to 
those used by forceful dictators. Today it is usual deliberately 
to direct the attention of the public toward showy dummy 
activities while vital talks proceed in the shadows. Three 
days ago, for example, stress was placed on the presence in 
Downing Street of French military experts, while the 
central interest, we now know, really was in measures 
preparing for Mr. Chamberlain’s visit 1SD Herr Hitler. 

It would be inaccurate to say that Europe is ruled by a 
four-power pact, but it is right to declare that the affairs of 
the Continent are in large measure decided by agreement or 
dissension among actors like Mr. Chamberlain, M. Daladier, 
Herr Hider and Premier Benito Mussolini. 

In British politics the new era of one-man diplomacy be- 
came apparent when the Anglo-Italian agreement had been 
prepared. It is safe to say that that transaction would not 
have seen daylight were it not for direct contact between 
Mr. Chamberlain and Signor Mussolini. The world heard 
about messages exchanged on that occasion, but how many 
others remained hidden behind a discreet veil.? 
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The result is that a new type of diplomat has appeared on 
the. scene, often brought into the diplomatic game by chance 
meeting or a promise of adventurous intrigue. Their names 
are often unknown, and quite often they are utilized for a 
short period in one particular business or because their excel- 
lence depends upon careful preservation of a complete incog- 
nito. It is significant that Austen Chamberlain’s widow has 
been credited by the press with bringing Chamberlain and 
Mussolini together. Hitler sends Captain Fritz Wiedmann on 
personal missions of a confidential nature. 

It would be interesting, although fruitless, to Avrite a specu- 
lative history of international relations during the last twenty 
years based upon the enthusiastic entry of the United States 
into the League and the World Court. (After more than ten 
years of political “buck-passing” the United States joined the 
innocuous I.L.O.). Despite the important part played by 
Wilson in the formation of the instruments of collective secu- 
rity, our foreign policy has wavered uncertainly between 
complete isolation and “neutrality and sanctions.” 

The failure to achieve any consistent policy has resulted 
from two major infiuences: economic expansionism and poHt- 
ical machination. On Armistice Day, 1935, Roosevelt de- 
scribed the Neutrality Act as the “most significant legislation 
in our generation, for now where men are killed and territory 
is invaded, there is war.” Yet in Spain loyalists and rebels con- 
tinue to die by American-made bullets, Chinese women and 
children are shattered by American-made bombs, and soldiers 
on both sides of the conflict are mowed down by American- 
made machine guns. It pays dividends to be “neutral.” 

Yet a consistent policy of neutrality and sanctions is a po- 
tential basis of world organization for peace. Although sanc- 
tions through the League have collapsed (largely because of 
the poUcies of the United States, England, and France), it 
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might still be possible to make them effective through a uni- 
lateral agreement of the major powers. If and when a con- 
sistent policy of neutrality and sanctions can be made effective 
for the United States, a significant step forward in the interest 
of world peace will have been taken. We must not be too 
optimistic about such a possibility, however, because, at the 
present, the obligations of the states to the League and the 
unilateral and multilateral treaties are disregarded with im- 
punity. 

From the oflSicial point of view of the United States, some 
of the principles which appear indispensable to a satisfactory 
international order were presented by Secretary of State Cor- 
dell Hull in his address at Nashville, Tennessee, on June 3, 
1938. The most important are: the advocation and practice 
of maintenance of peace, the abstention from use of force in 
pursuit of foreign policies and from interference in the inter- 
nal affairs of other nations by all nations, the seeking of 
adjustments of problems in international relations by peaceful 
negotiation and agreement, the support of the principle of 
the sanctity of treaties and of faithful observance of interna- 
tional agreements, modification of provisions of treaties by 
orderly processes, the respect by each nation of the rights of 
others and the established obligations, steps to be taken toward 
promotion of economic security and stability through lower- 
ing or removal of barriers to international trade, and the 
willingness of all nations to limit and reduce their armaments 
progressively. 



PART V 


MAKING WORLD OPINION 




INTRODUCTION 


The making of world opinion is one of the greatest tasks 
in the contemporary world. What the sociologist knows as 
“social attitudes,” or the psychologist as “conditioning proc- 
esses,” are the herculean tasks which engage the attention of 
every leader, in democracies as well as in dictatorships. The 
mind of the average citizen is largely “made up for him.” 
The newspapers, the radio, photographs and motion pictures, 
textbooks, lectures, and a thousand and one other devices are 
molding the minds of the “little man” and the “big man” alike 
in the directions designed by those who control these means 
and have the power to enforce this manipulation. 

The art of propaganda has reached the pinnacle of its 
effectiveness, particularly in the showmanship and the regu- 
lation of public life in Germany, Italy, and Russia. The con- 
trol of the reactions of the masses by means of slogans, symbols, 
color, mass mover^ents, music, and ideologies is not a new 
art. Its novelty lies, rather, in the fact that it can now be used 
on an unprecedently large scale. There are new and instan- 
taneous means of communication available; we know more 
today about the “irrational” factors of our behavior; and 
there are unscrupulous leaders ready to exploit their knowl- 
edge of human nature and ruthless in utilizing them for their 
own selfish and primarily nationaUstically aggressive goals. 

If we take for our example the most glaring instance of 
this making of world opinion, we can see that Germany is 
utilizing it on the principle that “peace is the continuation 
of war by another means” — ^an improvement on von Clause- 
vstitz’ “war is politics continued by other (that is, forcible) 
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means.” When we analyze the various techniques offered to 
the German and foreign public, we can see that the hammer 
blows of Germany’s diplomacy contain the following ele- 
ments: 

The public is first informed of the “resentment of the 
people.” At first surprised to learn of their own feelings, the 
German people develop this state of mind because they 
are informed that they have an attitude of “resentment.” 
This creates a vivid impression on the democratic statesmen 
and diplomats who know that real resentment in public 
masses is a serious matter which might lead to an overthrow 
of government. 

The second step is to inform the world about the “provo- 
cations” against Germany. Hider learned a lot from Lueger, 
an old mayor of Vienna, who is credited with this classic 
statement: “/ decide who is the Jew.” Berlin simply decides 
when and where and by whom the German people are being 
“provoked.” Thus the prohibition of the speaking of the 
German language in the Italian Tirol is not a “provoca- 
tion”; but a chance hitting of a Sudeten German with a 
riding crop is “the most serious provocation” against the 
one hundred million Germans the world over. This is a 
useful technique as it makes it possible to find out how 
nervous the enemy is and how far the victim “dares” to 
continue his other “provocations.” 

The next step is to describe vividly the “resulting terror.” 
A neighboring state desires to re-establish public peace and 
order, and sends gendarmes into the streets. This gives an 
opportunity for screaming headlines about the “brutality,” 
“bestiality,” “terror,” and “murderous activities” in the at- 
tacked state. 

The fourth element of propaganda involves the demands 
for “equahty.” The neighboring state is accused of not 
allowing its citizens to carry guns or to instigate riots. This 
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is considered the denial of all rights of “equality” and the 
indication of “intolerable oppression.” 

“Prestige” and “national honor” then become the new 
rallying cries. The “unbearable offense to this great power” 
is presented to the world with the assumed justification that 
a smaller power had dared to mobilize or had dared to 
put some rioters into jail. The smaller the opponent, the 
more “unbearable” the offense. The German newspapers 
can print anything about anybody in the world, and no 
abusive terms are left out. Benes is called a “liar” in a pub- 
lic speech by Hitler and Baldwin is characterized in German 
newspapers as “guttersnipe.” But should the same term be 
used by Benes against Hitler . . . 

Threats comprise the next propaganda weapon. Since 
most people desire to live in peaceful relations, propaganda 
increases its display of the most abhorrent thing to the 
common man — war. Such news items are multiplied from 
week to week, from day to day, and from hour to hour. 
The news of mobilization, the visits of Hitler to the border- 
lands, the pictures of the war lords reviewmg the formidable 
weapons of war, all are constandy inflicted upon the public 
to make the entire world nervous and anxious to “sur- 
render” before the danger is too imminent. 

The final technique is the’ “wearing-down” process. Psy- 
chologically, the attacks on man s nerves are effective to a 
certain point and then the “nervous breakdown” comes. To 
achieve this objective, German propaganda has built up a 
whole series of methods. News is freely given out about 
“secret” weapons, insinuations are openly made about the 
terrible effects of new poison gases, hints are passed out 
about mysterious bacteriological poisons, and photographs 
of flying air squadrons dropping incendiary bombs are 
made available. The desired effect is to break down the 
opponent and to convince the people that any kind of peace 
is preferable to the horrors of war. 
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This is a new kind of warfare, unknown to the previous 
generations, at least to the extent now used. It is war, but a 
warfare where the “shooting” is done with propaganda and 
by the manipulation of public opinion rather than with hand 
grenades and machine guns. The shots are aimed not at the 
body but at the mind. The attempt is made not to destroy the 
strength of the “enemy’s” combatant forces of war, but the 
common sense and morale of their non-combatants. The fight 
is led not so much by a military marshall, as by a talented 
propagandist (or shall we say “advertising” agent.?) who has 
learned much from social psychology, and particularly from 
the field of psychoanalysis, and also a great deal from the 
American commercial promotion schemes. 

The perpetuation of peace and of the conception of democ- 
racy in America and abroad or the realization of the demo- 
cratic ideal depends largely upon our education program — 
one which will deal adequately with the “why” and “how” 
of making world opinion. 



Chapter 24 

THE PRESS IN WORLD AFFAIRS 
'Robert W. Desmond 

Native to man is the wish to know and the need to know his 
place in the cosmos. He seeks constant escape from his own mortal 
limitations, first through what is nearest at hand: his family, neigh- 
bors, and nature itself. He seeks to share in all that they can tell 
him. Then he reaches over the horizon, up to the stars, down into 
the depths of the sea. The zest to know and to understand is akin 
to the need which man has to feel himself an integral part of the 
complete universe. It is upon this insatiable desire for information 
that newspapers have built. 

In the centuries smce printing began, the press has risen from 
the most embryonic forms to its present status, in which it provides 
constant, almost instant, reports from nearly every part of the world. 
So it meets an important human need. Governments always have 
maintained diplomatic and consular representatives throughout the 
world to gather the information they required. Business and trade 
groups, so far as their finances have permitted, have reached out 
for data of value to them. But private individuals have had to turn 
to the daily papers for most of their current information. 

Under any government it is desirable that the people be well 
informed, but under the democratic form of government it is essen- 
tial, since there the people hold the ultimate power. Whatever in- 
formation reaches an individual naturally helps to determine what 
he believes to be true, and so governs his behavior at the polls and 
elsewhere. Multiply that one person, and his reaction to what he 
learns, by hundreds of others, or thousands, or millions, and the 
resulting opinion — ^public opinion, so called — ^becomes an enormous 
force at work in any group, community, nation, or in the world it- 
self. Even in totalitarian states, where thought is regimented to a 
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considerable extent, public opinion is powerful, though its forma- 
tion and expression are far from normal. 

Because the press is the medium through which nearly all informa- 
tion is distributed to the public, it is vital in world affairs. The work 
of the journalists, who actually gather and write the reports which 
we read, and the technical considerations governmg press associations 
and the newspapers themselves are matters of very real social im- 
portance. What the press reports becomes the basis for public opinion. 
It is essential, therefore, that those reports be as complete, true, and 
accurate as is humanly possible. Just to the extent that they depart 
from that ideal, to that extent the public welfare is adversely affected. 

Gathering the World News 

The news of world affairs concerns the intricacies of human rela- 
tionships all over the face of the earth. The events which spring, 
phoenix-wise, from the simplest human actions and emotions some- 
times become the overturnings which produce the trends of to- 
morrow. They do not actually get into the stream of world news, 
however, until they reach a point at which, in interest or importance, 
they begin to transcend the limited boundaries of the countries in 
which they occur. 

By far the greater amount of world news seems to originate in a 
few key cities. They are known as the “news centers” of the world, 
and they are identical, for the most part, with^ those cities wherein 
government, trade, finance, and cultural activities also center. The 
list of news centers changes somewhat as new chapters are written 
in history. Appearing most frequently, however, are the datelines of 
London and Paris, Berlin and Washington, Tokyo and Rome, New 
York and Moscow. Until recently, Geneva and Vienna and Prague 
were important, but events have reduced the degree of that im- 
portance. Shanghai and Buenos Aires, Calcutta and Warsaw, Rio 
de Janeiro and Hong Kong— -these and other cities are in the news 
today, were yesterday, and probably will continue to be. 

In fact, the list of news centers and potential news centers is as 
long as the list in the gazetteer. News may “break” anywhere, but 
one need only examine any good newspaper to learn that the lead- 
ing news centers are the fifteen or more political and commercial 
cities mentioned. 
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Within each such center, also, the news of world-wide interest 
commonly tends to originate in a few spots — “news sources,” as they 
are called. These sources include departments and oflScials of gov- 
ernment, especially the chief of the administration or his represent- 
atives, directors of policy, heads of departments, and influential 
leaders. The Foreign Office, by whatever name it may be called is 
always important. Newspapers and other periodicals of the country 
are scanned with great care for the information, comment, and sug- 
gestions which they contain, or — especially in totalitarian countries — 
for the news which they do not contain. Embassies, consulates, and 
legations very often are good news sources. Banks, business houses, 
professional and industrial associations, educational institutions, and 
fact-finding organizations, reviews and reports, hotels and clubs — 
these are among the other more important sources of news. And 
always individuals, of course, persons who are in positions^ to know 
what is happening, and are able and willing to disclose something 
of that information, are news sources within news sources at all 
times. 

To gather the news from these sources there has been evolved 
a rather complex system. It rests, in the final analysis, upon the 
individual reporter. He is a journalist, or correspondent, who repre- 
sents a newspaper, press association, or syndicate in a foreign news 
center. Or he is a local resident, possibly a journalist connected with 
some newspaper published in the country itself. In either case, he is 
responsible for watching the local or national news sources and 
rating each development. That development — ^whether it be a sur- 
face event, a pertinent comment, a general situation or trend, or a 
deep movement or swing of opmion or sentiment — ^he puts into 
words, writing of it himself or conveying it to someone who will 
write it. 

No press association or newspaper is prosperous enough to main- 
tain a staff representative in every city of the world, or even in 
every capital. If it has men in a dozen of the chief cities it is doing 
exceptionally well. In such cities, where news runs heaviest and 
where communication lines center, there will be a bureau feeding 
news into the headquarters of the newspaper or press association 
at home, and using every means to get it there as quickly as possible. 

But each bureau is itself a center, or a “control point,” as some- 
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times called, for the general area in which it is situated. The bureau 
either dispatches one of its own staff to an area requiring attention 
or it arranges with local correspondents throughout its area of re- 
sponsibility, when necessary, to have them “cover” such news of 
world-wide interest as may develop in their particular territories. 
These local correspondents telephone, telegraph, or write what they 
learn to the “control point.” So the net is spread throughout the 
world, and little which is newsworthy slips through its meshes. 

Coverage of World News 

The coverage of the world news has grown enormously. It began 
more than a century ago, in a few newspapers owned and edited 
by men of wider interests and vision than others. Newspapers in- 
clined to do so, and financially able, have sent their own staff 
members to some of the news centers of the world; certain press 
associations and syndicates have done the same. In a few instances 
newspapers have syndicated dispatches from their own staff corre- 
spondents to other newspapers in non-competitive territories in the 
United States. So they have defrayed the large cost of maintaining 
representatives abroad and paying transmission tolls. 

Newspapers published in the United States, which have outstand- 
ing foreign representation of their own, include the New York Times, 
the New York Herald Tribune, the Christian Science Monitor, the 
Chicago Daily News, and the Chicago Tribune. Several other Ameri- 
can newspapers maintain a more limited repfesentation abroad. In 
Great Britain The Times, the D&ily Telegraph, the Morning Tost, 
the News-Chronicle, the Daily Herald, Daily Mail, and Daily Ex- 
press, all of London, and the Manchester Guardian present foreign 
reports from their own correspondents. In France the best treatment 
of world news is in the Tetit Parisien and Paris Soir, but Le Temps, 
also of Paris, has some foreign representation. 

Several newspapers in the Scandinavian countries and in tie 
Netherlands, Germany, Italy, and a few other European lands main- 
tain representatives abroad, particularly in London, Paris, and Ber- 
lin. But, generally speaking, European newspapers are too small to 
have much space available for world news; usually they prefer to 
depend upon press association services rather than go to the expense 
of maintaining their own representatives abroad, even when they are 
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financially able to do so. That is true, also, of most newspapers in 
the totalitarian countries, which depend for their news chiefly upon 
their own official press associations. A few newspapers of South 
America are good in their world news offering, notably La Prensa 
and La Nacidn, both of Buenos Aires, but none has any staff repre- 
sentation of its own in the important news centers. Some Japanese 
papers, such as the Tokyo Nichi Nichi and the Osaka Mainichi and 
the Asahi Shimbun, also of Osaka, have sent some representatives 
abroad, particularly to the Asiastic mainland. 

Very few countries are without at least one press association, and 
twenty-nine of the older associations, usually the best established, 
form a loosely organized World League of Press Associations, whose 
members exchange news among themselves. There were thirty mem- 
bers until Austria’s official Amtliche Nachrichtenstelle was absorbed 
by Germany’s official Deutsches Nachrichten Buro in Masch, 1938. 
Three or four of the larger agencies of the world maintain staff 
correspondents in most, or many, of the news centers of the world, 
and so can build their own services almost completely. But the 
smaller associations, without such extensive coverage of their own, 
find this exchange arrangement an immense advantage because 
through it they receive information from every corner of the globe, 
all available to an individual paper at an expense which is only a 
fraction of the actual cost involved in gathering the news. There are 
over fifty active news, agencies today.^ 

The SouRcfi of News 

Correspondents, whether representing newspapers or press asso- 
ciations, naturally must turn to almost the same sources for the in- 
formation which is to become “news.” Because most of them sta- 
tioned in a foreign capital serve non-competitive papers and agencies, 
they can afford to co-operate rather freely, and many of them do 
so. All lean heavily upon the information provided through the press 
of the countries in which they are stationed. They read the news- 
papers. Sometimes they arrange to receive, at a price, advance proofs 
of matter which is to appear in the next edition of some one news- 
paper published in the city to which they have been assigned, or 
they subscribe to one or more of the local press association services. 

Representatives of press associations, whose reports go to news- 
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papers of many shades of opinion, must steer a conservative middle 
course if they are not to offend some of those papers by what they 
write. That means that such correspondents must hold close to the 
facts, seek to be utterly objective, and generally avoid any interpreta- 
tion, unless it be the insertion of some indisputable historical back- 
ground. But usually even that is inserted, if at all, by the foreign 
editor at home, rather than by the correspondent in the field. 

Special representatives of newspapers, on the other hand, while 
avoiding duplication of the press association service, so far as possible, 
run rather heavily to factual interpretation, always with due con- 
sideration for censorships, and sometimes slip into outright editorial 
interpretation. 

The agency correspondent is often working against time, because 
a newspaper taking his service is going to press somewhere almost 
every minute of the day or night and is paying for, and naturally 
wants, the latest possible information. Newspaper special corre- 
spondents, on the contrary, although obliged to consider the time 
element, usually can round up all the elements of the news and 
convert them into a well-rounded report for transmission all at 
once, rather than in hurried fragments. 

Under normal circumstances, a correspondent who has been well 
trained as a research man, investigator, and writer — which is the 
peculiar combination required for successful journalism of the better 
type — can do his work with satisfaction to ^1 concerned. In the 
years since the World War, however, he has encountered increasing 
diflSculties, particularly in the authoritarian countries, although not 
there alone. Censorship, which was disappearing prior to the World 
War, has grown large in extent since that time, and has been ac- 
companied by an increased use of propaganda methods by govern- 
ment, as well as by pressure groups of all sorts. 

The accelerated trade relations of the world’s people prior to 
the War meant an mcreased public interest in events and trends 
everywhere. Press associations and newspapers hastened to serve 
that interest and need. The coming of the War itself intensified 
the concern of people in what was happening within the warring 
countries of Europe, particularly. Staffs were augmented and re- 
organized to gather that news and, so far as possible, to sift out the 
propaganda and interpret events in an objective way. After the 
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War there was little diminution of interest m those affairs which 
had world-wide implications, so that the budget of international 
news tended to mcrease in most newspapers which made any 
pretense to significance. 


Censorship 

There was hope, with the cessation of hostilities in 1918, that the 
democratic ideal, including freedom of speech and of the press, was 
going to become generally accepted. That hope met early resistance, 
but not general resistance at first, for even so recently as 1929 cor- 
respondents encountered a serious censorship only in Russia, Italy, 
Venezuela, and China, with periodic restraints in the Balkan coun- 
tries. Those censorships were not unduly troublesome, by later stand- 
ards, at least, and to balance them there was a ready and friendly 
co-operation between the press and agencies of government* and ad- 
ministration in almost every other capital, including Berlin, and 
particularly at the League of Nations headquarters in Geneva. 

A change for the worse began in 1933, when the National So- 
cialist Government took control in Germany. After that the Italian 
and Russian censorships were tightened up, those in China and the 
Balkan countries, the same. Japan came under more severe press 
control. The Spanish situation became increasingly difiScult. Brazil 
and other Latin American countries, even includmg the Argentine, 
imposed censorships, spme of which remain in force, or are inter- 
mittent. Although the League’s relations with the press did not alter, 
the liberalizing influence of the Geneva idea evaporated, and even 
France and Great Britain showed some marked disposition to control 
the news. Conditions were not even so free in Washington as they 
had been, and nationalist-inspired propaganda in virtually every 
country intensified the problem of getting the news. 

Government and the Press 

It has seemed wise for governments to control what is known con- 
cerning their activities during times of war. In recent years economic 
and social crises have been added to the older style military crisis. 
Under such circumstances, governments which formerly revealed 
litde or nothing to the press, either in wartimes or in peacetimes, 
began to reveal such facts as they chose, or to issue “statements,” but 
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they also continued to regard a great deal of information as “not in 
the public interest.” Perhaps they were right, but the press, where it 
was free to do so, insisted upon guessing and speculatmg, with re- 
sults more confusing than helpful to the public. Where a complete 
policy of censorship existed, the situation became even more difficult. 
It was complicated further by the element of propaganda, often of 
government origin, and the muddlement of public thinking became 
worse confounded. That has been the situation in the world for 
some time. 

Censorship is regarded as essential during wartime, as it probably 
is. In peacetime, its announced purpose, within a country, is to pre- 
vent the public from becoming alarmed or aroused at reports which 
may or may not be true, but which in either case might cause dis- 
order. In a time of crisis, with the increased volatility of public 
emotion, a censorship sometimes is imposed, where it might not 
otherwise exist, or it is more strictly enforced at such a time. The 
purpose of a censorship on outgoing news reports, where it exists or 
is enforced successfully, is to prevent the publication abroad of 
information, true or false, which would reflect discreditably upon 
a nation’s honor, prestige, financial standing, or attractiveness to 
tourists, or upon the honor and prestige of the nation’s leaders. 

There is no question but that sensational and imtrue reports have 
been disseminated about some countries. Irresponsible and mis- 
chievous newspapers have played loosely with^acts. Every censorship 
is portrayed, therefore, as intended solely to prevent malicious reports, 
lies, and innocent mistakes from gaining currency. Sometimes cen- 
sorship accomplishes that reasonable purpose, but it always has been 
true, and probably will continue to be true, that a censorship is also 
used to conceal circumstances which it is not to the advantage of a 
government to have known, although it may be quite proper for 
others to know about them. 

Censorship has taken various forms, its wonders to perform. So 
far as it affects publication within a country, it has been accomplished 
by preventing governmental information from becoming known at 
its source. That is a matter of administrative policy. Apart from that, 
official censors have been maintained in newspaper offices to look 
over all matter intended for publication. Loyal members of the regime 
have been established in responsible editorial positions, to catch 
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anything offensive before it appears in type. On other occasions, 
newspapers have been required to submit galley proofs or page proofs 
to authorities prior to publication. Or the first copies printed must 
be delivered to officials for inspection, and entire issues have been 
confiscated under this arrangement when they have been regarded 
as containing objectionable matter. On some occasions offending 
newspapers have been suppressed, temporarily or permanently. 

To prevent objectionable matter leaving a country, correspondents 
writing for alien publications may be obliged to maintain some 
official relation to the government through registration and license, 
or perhaps through membership in a government-sponsored jour- 
nalistic organization. Sometimes they are required to submit all copy 
to a duly constituted censor, who must approve it before it can leave 
the country by telegraph or cable or radio. Or the government, 
through its control of communication lines, will arrange with these 
offices to refer all press messages, as soon as filed for transmission, 
to some government representative, who will inspect each message 
before it is sent. In his hands it may be changed, delayed, or even 
destroyed if sufficiently objectionable. Foreign radio and cable com- 
panies, or private telegraph companies, operating from a national 
base, or within the country, will be threatened with the loss of fran- 
chise or operating license if they permit any matter which might be 
interpreted as unfriendly to the government to be transmitted over 
their facilities. Thus jhe government forces the communications 
company, by way of protecting its own investment, to set up an 
unofficial censorship. 

In all these situations, except where the copy must be submitted 
directly to a censor, the correspondent probably does not know 
whether his message has been sent, delayed, changed, or otherwise 
tampered with. Not until copies of his newspaper reach him, long 
after, can he be sure, and not always then, unless possibly through 
a separate confirmation of dispatches received and total wordage 
each day, which he can compare with what he knows he sent. 

Writers for foreign publications sometimes evade a national censor- 
ship by sending their reports in the mail. But mail may be examined, 
boffi incoming and outgoing. They frequently use the telephone to 
reach a bureau in another country, unaffected by the censorship, 
from which messages may be sent on without difficulty. But a deter 
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mined government, even though it may have been a signatory of a 
international agreement forbiddmg interruption of telephone coi 
ncctions, may see to it that the connection is bad, may refuse to grai 
a connection at all until the copy has been censored in advance, < 
may listen into the conversation and record it for future reference c 
may see that an “accident” breaks the connection. Messages have bee 
sent out of a country in the care of travelers, and codes have bee 
used to evade the cenorship in some instances. 

A writer who does evade a censorship, however, and transmi 
a report which is displeasing to the government of the country i 
which he is stationed reaps a dubious reward. Momentary glory i 
his home office is countered by the fact that the offended governmei 
may place obstacles in the way of his obtaining future informatioj 
This naturally reduces his value as a representative of his paper i 
the couptry concerned. 

Where such a government censorship is combined with a terrori 
policy, as it is in some totalitarian countries, anyone who gives, or 
suspected of giving, imauthorized information to newspaper com 
spondents is subject to a fine, to imprisonment, or even to executioi 
Applying to all persons, from government officials to private citizen 
and mcluding native journalists or secretaries to the corresponden 
themselves, this policy has been used to help botde up informatio 
in such countries as Russia and Germany. The chief recourse of 
foreign journalist, under such circumstances, is to remain in th 
country long enough to gain sufficient understanding of its peoph 
and problems so that he can estimate a situation for himself, withoi 
being told very much by natives. But even then, he may hesitate t 
write as he thinks, if his thoughts would be imwelcome to th 
government, lest he be expelled for his pains, or find other new 
sources closed to him, so reducing his value to his newspaper or pres 
association. It is this possibility which tends to keep correspondent 
sufficiently reticent to make some national censorships relative! 
effective. 

Even so, however, the German Government, for one, has been di: 
turbed at times by a hostile press in some other lands, and to countet 
act such an influence it has proposed a journalistic and diplomat! 
novelty in the form of newspaper non-aggression treaties, which 
actually has concluded with Poland and Italy. Such agreements, s 
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officials of the Reich contend, are as practical as agreements to sup- 
press cocaine smuggling or white slavery and are justified because 
they help to preserve a peace which otherwise might be imperiled by 
irresponsible journalists. 

Journalists in free-press countries continue to insist, however, that 
such treaties would permit the suppression of truth as well as halt 
irresponsible practices. No legislation or treaties, they believe, will 
prevent emotional reactions or their expression in one way or another, 
and nothing is gained m the end by suppressing a fact, if it is a fact. 
The ultimate solution for international difficulties, they insist, so far 
as it depends upon the press, rests in a press that is free, made by 
honest and able men who can get the facts and present them, and 
who are aided in that purpose, rather than obstructed, by publishers 
interested in producing newspapers which will inform readers as 
fully and accurately as possible, without alarming them sunneces- 
sarily, or stirring hatred toward other peoples. 

Transmission and Distribution of News 

World news is sent on its way by every means of communication. 
A vast amount goes by regular mail and by air mail. The telephone is 
much used. The telegraph, cable, and radio are all so much utilized 
that the companies offer reduced “press rates” on matter intended 
for newspaper publication. Part of the correspondent’s task is to 
know how to get his iijformation to headquarters as quickly as pos- 
sible, making proper allowance for censorships, costs, and possible 
delays in transmission because of volume of business or adverse 
weather conditions. 

Transmission methods have improved at a dizzy pace. It is scarcely 
a century since mail and news matter all went by stagecoach, sailing 
ship, and courier. The ultimate m speed was offered by the pony 
express and the carrier pigeon. Invention of the telegraph in 1844 
was the first great step toward quick communication, and its use 
spread promptly throughout North America and Europe. Submarine 
cables began to go down m 1851; the North Adantic was so spanned 
in 1858, but that cable broke, and the Civil War prevented the second 
being completed until 1866. Other lines were extended beneath the 
seas as rapidly as seemed practicable. Telegraph and cable together 
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made the world a unit by 1870, a date which marks the beginning 
of modern history, and partly for that reason. 

Other means of commumcation have given added solidarity to 
the world. The telephone began to be used extensively for news 
communication after 1900, the wireless after 1907, the radio after 
1920, the “beam” system of radio and wireless transmission after 
1924, the radiotelephone after 1930, the short-wave radio after 1931, 
and picture transmission after 1934. The printer telegraph machine, 
under various trade names, came into use early in the century to 
disseminate news from a central point, particularly from a press asso- 
ciation bureau to newspaper oflEces throughout a wide area. Its 
younger brother, the teletype, is now used for related purposes, and 
portable sending and receiving radio sets have been brought into 
operation on a few occasions, with prospects that they will become 
more coijamon. 

With about 7,000,000 miles of telegraph wires in the world today, 
300,000 miles of cables, and 115,000,000 miles of telephone wires, the 
globe is wrapped in a skem of communications lines, with an invisible 
outer layer of wireless and radio wave bands. The press has taken to 
using the long-distance telephone both to gather news and to transmit 
it. Many of the foreign correspondents stationed in the capitals of 
Europe telephone dispatches regularly between London, Paris, Rome, 
Berlin, and other places. London and New York newspapers and 
press associations telephone across the Atlantic. Press connections are 
made across the Pacific, or between New YorK and Buenos Aires or 
Tokyo, or from Geneva or London to Tokyo, or Cape Town to San 
Francisco. All sorts of connections are possible, with costs apparently 
of secondary importance. 

London is a great communications center. That is one of several 
reasons why that city is the most important news center in the world. 
News flows in there because of the widespread character of the 
British Empire, because of the broad political, financial, investment, 
and commercial interests which center in London, and incidentally 
because British capitalists controlled the companies which laid down 
many of the early cables. Britain also had the advantage of owning 
islands and other areas on which cable stations could be placed, so 
keeping the entire communications line, the world around, imder 
national control. London now is a center, also, for world telephone 
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circuits, and its radio and wireless towers broadcast to every part of 
the globe. 

Since the time of the World War, however, the United States has 
assumed a position of almost equal importance in the commimica- 
tions field. The development of the Radio Corporation of America, 
utilizing the Alexanderson high-frequency alternator, an American 
wartime invention permitting wireless messages to bridge greater 
distances without the former loss of signal strength, marked the 
beginning of modern American communications success. The com- 
munications map of the world now is dominated by a few companies, 
includmg the Radio Corporation of America, the gigantic British 
c omm unications merger known as Imperial and International Com- 
munications, Ltd., the Western Union Telegraph Company of the 
United States, by three other American companies— -Postal Tele- 
graph, Commercial Cables, and All-America Cables, and by the 
Danish-owned Great Northern Telegraph Company, linking Copen- 
hagen and Shanghai by way of Siberia and Russia. 

To use the various means of communication naturally is an expense 
for newspapers and press associations, which transmit thousands of 
words each day and send more material by mail. Although there are 
lower “press rates” for telegraph, cable, and radio use, there are no 
such special rates for the telephone or for the postal service. Also, 
despite the lower rates where they are available, the press often finds 
itself obliged to rush messages, paying the high “urgent” rate to do 
so. Even at a cable press rate of 5 cents a word, as between New York 
and London, the bill soon mounts up, while news sent between 
Shanghai or Tokyo and New York or London costs about 16 cents 
a word even at the press rate. The urgent rate is near a dollar per 
word, and a considerable amount of news is sent that way. 

The cable lines of the world are chiefly in the control of three 
countries; more than 85 per cent of the mileage is owned by interests 
in Great Britain, the United States, and France. Wireless and radio 
are chiefly controlled by the United States, Great Britain, Germany, 
and France, although Russia, Italy, and Japan have some impor- 
tance in that realm also. The radio provides an aerial channel free 
of alien control, such as affected the cables at times, but a certain 
power over all radio and wireless communication rests with any 
country which cares to “jam” such communication through setting 
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up deliberate interference on the wave lengths used. Such “jam- 
ming” has accompanied some of the propaganda battles waged in 
Europe, the Near East, middle East, and in Latin America. 

Correspondents covering the news of wars, crises, and conferences 
throughout the world have had occasion to learn much of the com- 
munications channels and of the vagaries of censorship. There have 
been instances when the shortest distance — ^in time — ^between points 
has been the longest way around, geographically. This has been the 
case fairly often with news from China, intended for publication in 
the United States. Instead of sending it across the Pacific, it occasion- 
ally has been more certain, although not less costly, to send it across 
Siberia and Russia, via the Great Northern Telegraph Company line, 
to Copenhagen, to London, and thence to New York, to be further 
distributed from there over press association and newspaper syndicate 
networks. Correspondents also have sent messages over several routes, 
simultaneously, or mailed out two or more copies of dispatches, 
hoping that at least one would arrive, despite censorship, or heavy 
volume of transmission, or bad weather. 

The greatest volume of world news communication always has 
been from Europe and the United Kingdom to the United States. A 
considerable flow moves in the opposite direction, also, but the flow 
between the Far East and Europe, between the Far East and the 
United States, and between South America, the United States, and 
Europe is smaller as coi^cerns volume of total wordage per year. The 
volume is regulated in part by the cqst of transmission, by the degree 
of interest manifested by one part of the world in another, and by 
the way in which the news happens to develop. An important event 
in some country not ordinarily an active news center naturally will 
send up the total wordage dispatched from that place into the world 
news channels. 

A large news agency, such as the Associated Press, spends approxi- 
mately $10,000,000 annually to gather and distribute the news of the 
world, of which about $80,000 goes for foreign news, including per- 
soimel, bureau maintenance, transmission charges, and other items. 
The United Press spends about $8,000,000, and certain individual 
newspapers may spend between $250,000 and $1,000,000 for foreign 
news alone, depending upon the extent of the service. 

Transmission tolls are a large item of expense in world-news 
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handling, because millions o£ words annually must be sent at costs 
occasionally running as high as two to three dollars a word. In the 
past, an effort was made to save money by an extreme condensation 
and combination of words, known as “cablese.” Although some such 
condensation continues to be practiced, it does not amount to a code, 
as it once did. Nowadays the ratio of words cabled to words printed 
is about one-to-two, whereas it used to go as high as one-to-ten. The 
lower ratio is more expensive, but rates are lower than they were 
before the World War, and before the turn of the century, and the 
news now comes through in more complete form, expressed nearly 
as the original correspondent would see it printed. 

Adaptation of News 

A newspaper’s own correspondents, the press associations, and 
various types of syndicates provide practically all matter, apart from 
the advertisements, which is not locally produced for publication in 
the paper. Undoubtedly the telegraph and the press association are 
the most important cogs in the distribution of news matter within a 
country such as the United States, although much also arrives by mail. 
Both the material which originates abroad and that within the 
country, as in Washington, New York, and elsewhere, is expertly 
shifted about until it reaches its final destination. This may be in the 
columns of a newspaper, or it may be in an editor’s wastebasket. 

News matter arriving from abroad in the office of a press associa- 
tion or in a newspaper office is^at once converted from the cabled 
form, somewhat abbreviated as that is, into prose form. That version 
is polished by the copy editor and made ready for publication, which 
presently takes place if the news is regarded as worthy of use. If the 
newspaper also resells its dispatches on a syndicate basis, the represent- 
ative of each subscribing newspaper receives a mimeographed copy 
of the dispatch, which he sends in its entirety if he believes his paper 
may want to use it all, or he cuts it to a suitable length and puts it on 
the wire to his paper. Or, if the paper has no representative on the 
spot, all the dispatches are sent along in full, by wire, and edited in 
the office of destination. 

In a press-association office, on the other hand, where news reports 
frequently arrive in more fragmentary form, owing to the need for 
greater speed, those fragments are assembled as quickly as possible 
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to make a satisfactory report, and sent to subscribing papers in sec- 
tions, or “takes.” The association has client papers m all parts of the 
country. The western part of the United States may be less interested 
in certain European news than the Atlantic seaboard. For that 
reason, news of Europe, which arrives in New York, may be dis- 
tributed in full to Boston and Philadelphia subscribers. But the 
Boston bureau, for example, will cut the full report to a shorter length 
for redistribution to the smaller papers of the smaller New England 
cities and towns. Similarly, the report which is filed from New York 
for use in Kansas City may be shorter and somewhat less detailed 
than the report sent to Boston. The Kansas City bureau, in turn, 
before sendmg the dispatch on to Denver and the Pacific Coast, 
may cut it still more. 

News from Washington will be of interest in all parts of the 
country/! but if it concerns agriculture it will be more interesting to 
the middle west and other agricultural areas, and it will be less 
interesting to the industrial east. The Washington bureau uses that 
varied interest concerning different subjects as a guide in determin- 
ing the volume and character of news to be sent to Kansas City, New 
York, Atlanta, and elsewhere. From such points it will be redis- 
tributed, with further changes to suit the newspaper clients and their 
readers. The United States is a large country, with varied and sec- 
tional interests. Those interests help to determine the treatment of 
news in volume and stress, as provided by^ the press associations, 
which offer a highly developed, custom-made service to the public, 
through the newspapers. 

Syndicates, which distribute weekly columns, daily columns, special 
articles, pictures, cartoons, and other features, use the mails to dis- 
tribute a great deal of their output. But columns of political comment 
and other features with immediate news value are distributed to 
subscribers by leased wire, very much as straight news is handled. 

In foreign countries, somewhat comparable methods are used. 
Reuters, Central News, Exchange Telegraph, and the Press Associa- 
tion, all in Great Britain, distribute their news on varieties of printer 
telegraph machines. The same is true of Havas in France, although 
cyclists aid in the distribution at times and in certain places. In 
Germany, also, the printer telegraph machine provides news from 
the Deutsches Nachrichten Biiro. 
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Both Germany and Italy, however, also resort to the distribution 
of information and instructions to representatives of the newspapers 
through ministries of the government. This is a means of censoring 
the press, and of distributing propaganda. The instructions are more 
or less secret, although there are occasional “leaks.” They concern 
what may and may not be printed, and how and when certain in- 
formation is to be presented. Sometimes there are positive orders. 
These instructions usually are communicated to press representatives 
orally, at a certain hour each day, and are passed along to acting 
editors in Rome or Berlm, or to others throughout the countries, by 
means of the telephone or notes. 

In Russia, where sufficient proper communication lines have been 
lacking, some effort has been made by the Tass agency to distribute 
news by radio to the growing press of that country. Some press asso- 
ciations, such as Havas and Reuters, and agencies in Italy, Germany, 
and Russia, particularly, have used the short-wave radio to distribute 
news and commercial information to all parts of the world, either 
for use free or on a toll basis, by newspapers or others. Such methods 
also have been used for propaganda purposes, particularly in Europe, 
the Near East, and Latin America, with competing ideologies 
frankly presented on the airwaves, or implicit in the real or pseudo- 
news which sometimes has been the burden of the radio messages. 

The distribution of the news is hampered by censorships which 
governments impose, by propaganda campaigns, or by the prejudices 
and predilections of iieaders or editors or publishers. These same 
things influence the selection of matter which is to be printed, and 
help to modify the degree of emphasis given it in the pages of the 
newspapers. It is this, very largely, which prevents newspapers, even 
in the United States, from measuring up to what they might be, and 
indeed may become some day. 

Presenting a Clear Picture of World Affairs 

It would be difiEcult to overemphasize the importance of the press 
in helping to form world opinion. In the Anglo-Saxon countries, at 
least, there is nothing deliberate, much less sinister, about the part 
which most newspapers take in this process. There may be exceptions, 
but generally speaking, that is true. The influence, such as it is, is 
inherent in the task which the press, by its nature, must try to per- 
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form. Its business is, first of all, to inform. If it fails at times, blunders, 
makes mistakes, and proves itself less than perfect, that seems in- 
evitable, because there will be no perfect press until the people 
themselves, in the mass, are more nearly perfect. 

Faulty as it is, in certain ways, the press of the United States, the 
press of the British Commonwealth of Nations, the press of Scan- 
dinavia, of the Netherlands, of Switzerland, and of one or two other 
countries are all relatively free of oflBcial or unworthy private influ- 
ences. They are providing a service of information that is extremely 
good, better than the world has ever known before. If enough readers 
will demand a service still finer, and always support the best avail- 
able, the press is capable of becoming far better, and is ready to do so. 

Pending that time, newspapers must do the best they can, and 
readers who are interested in getting a service of world news must 
seek it where it is to be found. Even the best-intentioned newspaper 
today is badly handicapped by the censorships upon the news and 
upon the press of many countries. 

Newspapers which merely print the news dispatches about world 
affairs are not doing enough to keep their readers informed. Those 
news dispatches inevitably reflect some of the reticences of censor- 
ship, the shadings of propaganda. The newspaper sincerely concerned 
with helping its readers to understand what all these stories mean 
must present interpretative material in addition to the news itself. 
The interpretative material cannot come from the correspondent on 
the spot for the same reason that a wholly objective and complete 
news story cannot come from him — ^he cannot get all the facts, per- 
haps he cannot get the story out of the country if he writes it, and 
his future value to his paper would be lost if he displeased the gov- 
ernment. Instead, such interpretative accounts must be prepared 
outside the country, preferably by someone who sees not only the 
events in one country, and knows the national background from 
personal study and experience, but who sees also the entire canvas of 
world affairs, and can relate one event to another. He may be writing 
in the office of a newspaper, or he may be writing for a syndicate 
which sells his interpretations to various papers. But, in any case, the 
newspaper which makes no effort to provide such an interpretative 
treatment of news, which in itself is usually fragmentary and mean- 
ingless to most readers, is failing seriously in its opportunities. 
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In general, it is true that a nation gets the kind of press its deserves, 
just as it is said that a nation gets the kind of government it deserves. 
When the people want a better government sincerely enough, they 
will get it, and public opinion, largely formed through the press, will 
help to crystallize that desire in the future, as it has in the past. 
Similarly, when the people want a better service of information con- 
cerning world affairs, they will turn to the newspapers already offer- 
ing the best treatment of such matters. By turning to those newspapers 
in sufi&cient numbers they will be giving eloquent testimony as to 
what they want in the press. Other newspapers will take the cue from 
that trend, and will improve their own services of world news. That 
is the history of progress in journalism. 


NOTES 

I. Among the more important press associations o£ the world are those 
which follow- The associations which belong to the so-called World'League of 
Press Associations, for news exchange, are indicated by an asterisk {*) before 
their names. Some of them are official agencies of the governments, which 
means that the information they disseminate is written with care to present the 
point of view which the government wishes to have accepted on matters of 
policy. Others are semi-official, which in practice means that they co-operate 
with the government in virtually the same way The leading press associa- 
tions are: 


Albania 

Australia 

Belgium 

Brazil 

Bulgaria 

Canada 

China 

Czecho-Slovakia 

Denmark 

Estonia 

Finland 

France 


Germany 


Albanian Press Bureau and Telegraph Agency 
Australian Associated Press, Proprietary, Ltd. 

*A^ence Telegraphique Beige (Belga) (semi-official) 
Agenda Brasiliera 

*Agence Td^raphique Bulgare (official) 

^Canadian Press, Ltd. (co-operative, independent) 
^Reuters, Ltd. (branch of British agency) 

Central News Agency (Kupmintang, official) 
*&skoslovenska Tiskova Kancelaf 
’^Ritzaus Bureau (Ritzaus) (independent) 

*Eesti Telegraafi Agentuur A. S. (Eta) 

*Finska Notisbyran 

Suomen Tietotoimisto (STT) (semi-official) 

*Agence Havas (semi-official) 

Agence Telegraphique Radio 
Agence Fournier (fhiancial and political news) 
♦Deutsches Nachnchten Biiro G.m.bh. (DNB) (official) 
Deutsche Diplomatisch-Politische Korrespondenz 
(semi-official) 
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Great Britain 


Greece 

Hungary 

India 

Italy 


Japan 
Latvia 
Lithuania 
Mexico ^ 

Netherlands 


New Zealand 

Norway 

Poland 

Portugal 

Rumania 

Russia (U.SS.R.) 
South Africa 
(Union of) 
Spain 

Sweden 


Switzerland 
Turkey 
United States 
of America 


Transozean-Nachrichten (semi official; for radio and 
overseas service) 

’’^Reuters, Ltd. (independent) 

Central News, Ltd. 

Exchange Telegraph Co, Ltd. 

Press Association, Ltd. (affiliated with Reuters for 
domestic news handling) 

*Agence d’Athenes (semi-official) 

‘^'Magyar Tavirati Iroda (semi official) 

Associated Press of India (Independent) 

United Press of India (Independent) 

^Agenzia Stefani (official) 

Agenzia di Roma (semi-official, political news) 
Agenzia Volta (financial news) 

^Domei Tsushin Sha (semi-official) 

^Latvijas Telegrafa Agentura (Leta) 

*Agence Telegraphique Lithuanienne 
Agencia Noticiosa Telegrafica Americana (ANTA) 
(semi-official, controlled by Havas) 

*Algemeen Nederlandsch Persbureau (ANP) 
Nederlandsch Correspondentie-bureau (semi official) 
Persbureau Aneta (Colonial news) 

United Press Association of New Zealand 
’*'Norske Telegrambyra (independent) 

^Polska Agencja Telegraficzna (PAT) (official) 
Agenqa Telegraficzna Express (ATE) 

^Agence Havas (branch of French agency) 

*Agence Orient Radio (Rador) (official) 

*Telegrafnoje Agentstwo SsojGsa (Tass) (official) 
Reuters, Ltd (rbranch of British agency) 

Agencia Telegrafica Fabra (Fabra) (official) 

(Loyalist and pre-War Controlled by Havas ) 
*Tidningarnas Telegrambyra (semi-official) 
Svensk-Amerikanska Nyhetsbyran (Swedish- American) 
(News Agency) 

*Agence Telegraphique Suisse, S A 
*Anodolu Ajansi (Anatolie) (semi-official) 

Associated Press (AP) (co-operative, independent) 
United Press Associations (UP) (independent) 
International News Service (INS) (Hearst service) 
North American Newspaper Alliance (NANA) 
(independent) 

*Agence Avala (Avala) (semi-official) 


Yugoslavia 
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Chapter 25 

MOBILIZING PROPAGANDA 
0. W. Riegel 

In every age, the stability of political organizations has depended 
in a large degree upon the vigor of the political concepts current in 
society. Propaganda, here defined as a deliberate effort to influence 
the human mind for the purpose of promoting an idea or cause, has 
long been employed by political leadership as an auxiliary of force 
and patrbnage in securing and extending political power. 

Factors in Expansion of Propaganda 

A number of novel conditions and circumstances have given rise 
to the expansion of propaganda activity in recent times. Foremost 
among them is the growth of nationalism itself. Nationalism, based 
upon the premise that loyalty to the national state transcends all 
other loyalties, requires a centralization and integration of political 
power and a dominant symbolism of geographic and racial unity, of 
cultural kinship and prestige. Coincident with, the rise of nationalism 
has occurred a rapid increase in population, especially in the Occident, 
which has served to broaden the base of political control and to 
emphasize the importance of public consent in political action and 
organization. The multiplication of population has produced what 
Ortega y Gassett has called, in The Revolt of the Masses, a “demo- 
cratic condition,” by which he means that all governments, whether 
despotic or democratic in outward form, must, in order to remain in 
power, enjoy the acquiescence of the new national masses. 

Another reason for the acceleration of propaganda activity is the 
rapid increase in literacy throughout the world. The rise of popular 
education, coinciding more or less with the phenomenal multiplica- 
tion of the human species, has greatly increased the number of 
persons capable of receiving propaganda suggestions and of dissemi- 
nating them. Again, the rapid shrinkage of the world in a geo- 
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graphical sense, discussed in the preceding chapter, has assisted in the 
enlargement and unification of national states and increased the 
number of contacts and frictions between peoples of different nations, 
who were formerly separated by barriers of land and water. The 
modern world has also produced entirely new sets of frictions, mainly 
economic in character and arising out of the economic needs and 
desires of the national state, which have been added to traditional 
frictions such as those arising from differences in race and religion. 

The promoters of propaganda have recently begun to enjoy the 
services of highly ingenuous and effective technological devices, such 
as rapid postal service, high-speed presses, photo reproduction devices, 
motion pictures, wireless, and radio broadcasting, which have greatly 
increased the nearness and vividness of propaganda suggestions. As 
a result, the world has recently witnessed, especially since the World 
War, a rapid increase of professionalism in public-opinion ^manage- 
ment, with the emergence of a large number of experts in every 
nation who are especially skilled in human psychology and the 
organization and manipulation of the instrumentalities by means of 
which propaganda suggestions are disseminated. Lastly, the political 
history of recent times, especially m the period of burgeoning nation- 
alism following the World War, has been marked by a mass mobili- 
zation of human and economic resources spurred by intense national 
rivalries, so that political life is increasingly keyed to military efiE- 
ciency for defense or iiggression. The incidence of actual military 
conflict is apparently increasmg, aixl new world wars are expected. 
Economic, cultural, and ideological wars between national states or 
groups of states are constantly in progress. Great attention is there- 
fore being given to propaganda as an adjunct of military strategy. 

Domestic and Foreign Propaganda 

In view of these circumstances, propaganda must not be considered 
so much a conscious creation of political leaders as it is the natural 
product of the historic situation in which the world now finds itself. 
Propaganda as now practiced by the various national states faces two 
ways, toward the domestic populations of the states themselves, and 
toward the checkerboard of allied and rival states beyond the national 
frontiers. In spite of the sensational interest which has been created 
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by recent promotional campaigns intended for populations outside 
the national frontiers, the preponderant propaganda effort of modern 
states IS directed toward the control of domestic public opimon. Do- 
mestic propaganda strives for two major objectives, unity and 
efficiency, both of which are essential to the creation and maintenance 
of national “prestige,” the abstract symbol of the success of the state 
at home and abroad. 

The domestic propaganda for unity may take various forms. It 
may promote racial unity, or a sense of national kinship based upon 
likeness of blood. In its positive forms, this type of propaganda 
emphasizes pride of race, its exclusivity and homogeneity, its superior- 
ity over the races living under a different national flag. In negative 
forms, racial propaganda wars against the foreigner within the gates 
(in modern times frequently the Jew) who, because of his supposed 
racial inferiority and separatism, is depicted as the devil who is con- 
stantly threatening the unity of the superior (nationally dominant) 
race. Geographical unity is promoted by appeals to patriotism (liter- 
ally, love of place) which makes of cities, villages, regions, hills, 
streams, and valleys the familiar symbols of national identity. 

A propaganda of economic unity seeks to harmonize the conflicts 
between economic classes under the hegemony of the ruling clique 
by preaching the doctrine that the economic welfare of the state takes 
precedence over the welfare of any individual or class. Whether the 
unifying symbolism is the corporative state, a| in Italy, or the Labor 
Front, as in Germany, or collectivism, as in the Soviet Union, the 
effort is uniformly in the direction of submerging separatism in a 
national economic unity. In more strictly political forms of domestic 
propaganda, an effort is made to promote a similar sense of oneness 
in respect to political organization and creed. The goal of nationalistic 
political propaganda is “one big party” (totalitarianism), as in Ger- 
many, Italy, and the Soviet Union, and, in the case of empires, the 
doctrine of the political identity of outlying possessions with the 
mother country. Domestic cultural propaganda exalts the national 
type, language, literature, art, and religion in an effort to enlarge 
and strengthen folkways which will exert an emotional and unify- 
ing effect upon all national citizens who come under their influence. 

The other main goal of domestic propaganda, efficiency, seeks to 
exalt the national state as a “going concern,” an economic and 
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political success. Deprivation as well as prosperity have propaganda 
uses in proving to citizens that the national state is eflScient, dis- 
ciplihed, and imbued with great energy and stamina. Propaganda 
is also used to assure the population that the nation is efiEcient in the 
defense of its interests, and that it will be a formidable enemy in war. 
The propagandas of unity and efficiency go hand in hand, but the 
sense of unity alone, without the other doctrine that the national state 
is superior to other national states in practical efficiency in both peace 
and war, lacks the prestige power for which modern states strive.^ 

Propaganda directed by a nation to individuals and groups beyond 
its frontiers has multiple purposes. It may seek to promote, for 
example, a sense of racial unity among persons from the same racial 
stock who happen to be living in a foreign state. Pan-Slavism was 
promoted by Tzarist Russia, and is still a propaganda force in the 
Balkans and central Europe. Germany has fostered a pan-Germanism 
which is particularly elective among German minorities in Europe 
and resulted in the Anschluss with Austria and the assignment to 
Germany of “minority territories” formerly belonging to Czecho- 
slovakia. Hungarians have even promoted pan-Turanism, a doctrine 
which proclaims the essential racial unity of Magyars, Finns, Ests, 
Bulgarians, Turks, Chinese, Koreans, and Japanese. 

Propaganda also seeks to promote geographical unity (irredentism) 
with regions which have supposedly been forcibly drawn outside the 
natural frontiers of the national state. Regions which are now special 
targets for irredentist p?opaganda include the Teschen and Corridor 
areas of Poland and Memel in Lithitenia which were formerly a part 
of the German Empire, and former provinces of Hungary which 
were parceled out to other states by the Trianon Treaty. German 
support of the movement for a united Ukraine is primarily to bring 
this area into the Reich economic, if not political, orbit. The promo- 
tion of political unity abroad is directed not only toward nationals 
and blood-kin residing under other sovereignties, but also toward 
persons of other countries who may be brought into ideological unity 
with the promoting nation. Such, for instance, is the purpose of 
communist international propaganda, and the deliberate exportation 
of fascist and democratic doctrine by, respectively, the fascist and 
democratic nations.^ 

Foreign propaganda may seek also to enhance national prestige in 
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the arena of international diplomacy by pomting out, either directly 
or by implication, that other nations are not nearly so disciplined, 
efficient, clever, and skillful as the nation which is promoting propa- 
ganda in its own self-interest. Such, for instance, is the burden of 
Adolph Hitler’s recent statement, broadcast to the world, that “there 
is nobody in a responsible position in this State who doubts that I am 
the authorized Fuehrer of this Reich, to which the nation has given 
a mandate to represent it everywhere in every position.” The 1938 
Christmas Eve message from Berlin included a statement that all 
Germans everywhere remain loyal to the Reich for they are first, 
last, and always Germans! The frequent acts of force and aggression 
performed by dictators, the taking of plebescites on foreign policy, 
the building of a de luxe subway in Moscow, and the enforcement 
of punctuality on Italian railroads are all examples of the promotion 
of efficiency for prestige value. 

Another purpose of propaganda abroad is to demoralize enemies 
and rivals by iterating the weaknesses of political and economic life 
in other countries (as when the controlled Italian press recently 
taunted the United States with being a “third-rate democracy”), 
discrediting political leadership elsewhere, and stirring up antago- 
nism and dislike between rival countries which are active or potential 
allies. Foreign propaganda may also stress economic success abroad, 
or serve as a salesman in expanding the national market in other 
countries. Such has been the purpose of a considerable part of the 
European, American, and Japanese propaganda directed toward 
South America and the eastcrif mainland of Asia. Foreign propa- 
ganda also strives to cement friendships, for purposes of trade and 
diplomatic collaboration in time of peace, and for military, economic, 
and moral aid in time of war. 

The tendency to use military terminology in describing the pur- 
poses of modern nationalistic propaganda is not likely to lead to a 
misapprehension as to the true character of propaganda activities. 
As Talleyrand once said to Napoleon, “You can do everything widi 
bayonets. Sire, except sit on them.” In the domestic life of nations, 
propaganda supplements the army and the police power in main- 
taining discipline, order, and unity. In international political life it is 
a powerful weapon for attack and defense, an important adjunct of 
military, economic, and diplomatic potency in an age of power 
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politics. The nations have therefore expended great sums of money 
and energy in the mobilization of competitive propaganda arma- 
ments comparable with armaments for naval and military warfare. 

The Struggle for Propaganda Power 

The competitive struggle for propaganda power may be illustrated 
by citing the development of world communications, the network of 
cables, land wires, and wireless impulses which are the actual or 
potential channels of propaganda activity. The early emergence of 
England as a great commercial and imperial power was due in part 
to England’s early development of cable communications with all 
parts of the world. London became the communicational capital of 
the world. Pre-eminence in communications not only gave English 
commerce and finance a decided advantage over the commercial 
interests of other nations, but also made possible a relatively high 
degree of cohesion between the various parts of the empire, and was 
even useful in injecting a pro-British slant into commercial and 
political intelligence distributed in non-British regions of the world, 
such as the Far East. The strategic importance of control of com- 
munications in time of war was proved during the World War when 
the Allies cut the German cables, leavmg the Central Powers without 
adequate means of presenting their case to the outside world, and 
giving England virtually complete control over news and the inter- 
pretation of news disseminated throughout the world regarding the 
events and issues of the*war. British dominance over cable communi- 
cations was challenged by other powers, notably by the United States, 
but it was not until the rapid development of the wireless and radio 
broadcasting facilities during the 1920’s and 1930’s that a radical 
change in the relative effectiveness of communications power among 
the nations began to occur. 

Powers which had been laggmg in the development of cable 
facilities discovered that radio provided them with a means of com- 
munication which was not only cheaper than cables, and therefore 
within their means, but also more rapid, more vivid, and much more 
immune to monopolistic competition or interference in either peace 
or war. The dictatorships and coimtries that had causes to argue and 
that were playing power politics with zeal took the lead in develop- 
ing their radio resources. Italy, Germany, and the Soviet Union not 
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only developed domestic radio coverage for propaganda purposes, 
but also, by means of short-wave radio, effective over great distances 
(especially in the form of the so-called “beam” radio, capable of 
directing short-wave impulses to particular regions of the world with 
high signal strength), began to broadcast political and cultural propa- 
ganda to the rest of the world, generally in the languages of the 
nations to which the broadcasts were particularly directed. 

England meanwhile developed an elaborate cable and wireless net- 
work, without, however, successfully maintaining the semi-monopo- 
hstic communicational supremacy she once enjoyed. Harried by 
anti-British propaganda in her colonies and spheres of influence, 
England has recently abandoned her tradition of broadcasting only in 
the English language and has inaugurated short-wave broadcasts in 
Arabic to combat Italian radio propaganda in North Africa and the 
Near East.® The United States, after having developed an extensive 
cable and radio system mainly for commercial traffic and for its news 
services, has also been forced recently to recognize the effectiveness 
of the communicational powers of Europe. Concerned by propaganda 
inroads in spheres of American commercial and political influence, 
mainly South America, the United States has lately encouraged the 
development of American short-wave facilities, has granted licenses 
for the broadcasting of cultural programs in the Spanish and Portu- 
guese languages for South America, and is seriously considering the 
establishment of short-wave broadcasting stations under government 
auspices.^ 

Paralleling the development ohelectrical transmission facilities has 
been the growth of service agencies, such as news-gathering associa- 
tions, which utilize the communications networks under the spon- 
sorship of the various national governments. The extent to which 
news agencies have been mobilized for propaganda purposes varies 
according to the nation. In Germany, for instance, both the Deutsches 
Nachrichten Buro and Transozean Nachrichten, the radio news serv- 
ice for the foreign press, are exploited deliberately and skillfully for 
nationalistic promotion at home or abroad. Whatever national pro- 
motion may be present in the news reports of American agencies, on 
the other hand, is mainly unintentional. In virtually all countries, the 
promotional value of news services is recognized by governments, 
and various forms of direct and indirect subsidization are common. 
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The Agence Havas, for instance, receives financial assistance on the 
grounds that the government, in the national interest, must make 
good the deficits incurred in sending French news to French colonies. 
Indirect subsidies are granted by most countries in the form of prefer- 
ential “press rates” for press messages over electrical transmission 
systems. Even among the independent or co-operative news agencies 
which are not directly owned or controlled by the government, such 
as the Press Association and Reuters in England, a certain amount 
of nationalistic bias may arise from the fact that the interests and 
policies of the news association reflect to a considerable degree the 
interests and policies of the nationalistically inclined newspaper mem- 
bers or clients of the news agency.® 

The intensification of propaganda activities for nationalistic pur- 
poses, with the growth of cheaper and more rapid means of world 
commuirication, has challenged the former pre-eminence of Anglo- 
Saxon news services. Until 1932, the leading news associations of the 
world were joined in a so-called “Ring Combination,” as described 
in the previous chapter. The liberalization of the latter arrangement 
in 1932 so as to permit any agency to sell its news anywhere it could 
is an indication of the growing nationalistic, competitive character 
of news distribution. Governments found that with short-wave radio 
they could bombard all parts of the world with news cheaply, 
rapidly, and without dependence upon the communicational systems 
of cable-owning nations. 

Because of nationalistic competition in radio-news distribution, 
news has recently become, as a matter of fact, a greatly cheapened 
commodity. In many parts of the world, such as South America, 
where the news services of various nations are engaged in a bitter 
fight for dominance, news may often be obtained for little or no cost, 
to the detriment of independent agencies which are not primarily 
the subsidized tools of nationalistic promotion.® The struggle for 
news markets and spheres of influence also looms behind telecom- 
munications politics, as, for instance, in the effort of the cable coun- 
tries to limit the enlarging and cheapening of radio services of rival 
nations. 

Auxiliary and other means of disseminating propaganda are too 
numerous to detail here. As examples, however, might be mentioned 
radio-receiving instruments, often distributed cheaply at home and 
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abroad to enlarge the propaganda audiences; schools; churches; 
motion pictures; newspapers, magazines, and books; “good-will” 
aeronautical flights; mass military and political demonstrations; 
diplomatic victories; mass plebiscites; building and land reclamation 
achievements; fairs and exhibitions; ofiScial awards, honors, and 
academic degrees; and the encouragement of foreign tours. 

Nationalization of Propaganda 

Modern national states have achieved a high degree of integration 
in the organization of promotional activities and personnel, a de- 
velopment spurred by the desire for “efficiency” in the nationalistic 
propaganda effort and by the propaganda competition of other 
nations. The most highly integrated forms of propaganda organiza- 
tion are presented by the Ministry for Public Enlightenment and 
Propaganda in Germany, the Glavpolitprosvet, or “Main-JPolitical 
Education Committee of the Republic,” in the U.S.S.R., and the 
Undersecretariat for Press and Propaganda in Italy, although other 
countries, especially in central and eastern Europe, have not lagged 
far behind these dictatorships in the perfection of propaganda 
machinery. 

Even in the more “democratic” countries, there has been increas- 
ing agitation for centralized promotional activity. England yielded 
to competitive pressure early in 1938 by organizing central committees 
to develop foreign and domestic propaganda.^ A central federal 
press bureau has been proposed in the United States, but public 
opposition has so far prevented 'its establishment.® During the 
summer of 1938, however, a new Division of Cultural Relations was 
organized within the Department of State “for the free flow of ideas 
and cultural production from this country abroad and from other 
nations to the United States,”* and a new Division of International 
Co mmun ications was organized about the same time to deal with 
international aspects of problems connected with radio, cable, tele- 
graph and telephone, aviation and shipping. 

Although the democracies have no such co-ordinated propaganda 
power as that wielded by Goebbels, whose ministry controls virtually 
every phase of communicational and cultural activity, they have 
shown an increased interest in public opinion through such agencies 
as the press bureau of the Foreign Office in France, press attach^ in 
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the Home and Foreign Offices in England, and the publicity officials 
attached to various governmental agencies in the United States. 

An amazing thoroughness of organization is exhibited by the 
highly integrated propaganda departments of the totalitarian states. 
The director of propaganda controls an elaborate network of or- 
ganized professions and skills comprising a vast army of promotional 
workers, including teachers, newspaper editors and correspondents, 
motion-picture and stage producers, religious and social workers, 
diplomatic and consular agents, press attaches, steamship line and 
travel agents, and directors of cultural, economic, and political so- 
cieties and foundations. State regulation of the personnel of the 
promoting professions and organizations is assured in a number of 
ways. Professional schools are organized under government super- 
vision to assure a constant supply of public opinion specialists who 
are trained in propaganda skills and indoctrinated with the “right” 
political opinions.^® Licensing systems are in vogue which permit 
professional workers to practice their skills only after they have been 
certified by the government as “sound.” In Germany, for instance, 
all persons practicmg the profession of journalism must be registered 
with a vocational unit called the Landesverband der deutschen Presse-, 
cancellation of a journalist’s name in the register means that he may 
no longer make his living in the field of journalism.^^ Lastly, gov- 
ernments exercise the formidable power of censorship, the force of 
which is felt with particular effect in the cqpimunications fields of 
press, radio, and motion picture, 

Censorship is considered the absolute prerogative of all national 
states in time of war, and in dictator states at all times. With the 
growing intensification of international friction, and the prevalence 
of domestic economic and political emergencies, liberal states have 
shown a tendency to adopt the censorship methods usually associated 
with the stress of wartime emergencies; in England, for instance, the 
press has censored itself “voluntarily” in the national interest^^ and 
submitted to “suggestions” from the War and Foreign offices. Every- 
where is marked a growing tendency to feel that consideration for 
the well-being of the national state, because of contemporary stresses 
and tensions, may justify interference with the privilege of dissemi- 
nating news and opinion freely. 
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Efforts to Provide International Control 

Efforts to control or limit the extension of propaganda armaments 
have for the most part failed. As far as the communicational network 
is concerned, there exists no political conception of international unity 
comparable with the international physical network of wire, cable, 
and wireless. In spite of the fact that the world is now closely knit 
in a communicational web which would seem to make practical 
a condition of understanding and collaboration among the nations, 
current political philosophy holds that each nation is the undisputed 
master of its particular segment of the international network, with 
the right to exploit its communicational resources in the interests of 
nationalistic aggrandizement without a sense of international respon- 
sibility and without consideration for the rights of other nations or 
for the rights of world populations to have access to frse and un- 
trammeled news and opinion. 

Although international conventions have been formulated at a 
series of conferences which began at St. Petersburg in 1875 (the 
most recent, the meeting of the International Telecommunications 
Union, occurred at Cairo, Egypt, during February and March, 1938), 
agreements have been effective mainly in technical matters, rates, 
and systems of accountmg. Communications diplomacy, indeed, is 
motivated by a desire to obtain as much as possible for the national 
states whom the diplomats and experts represent, and not by the 
wish to guarantee to the people of the world a free system for the 
exchange of international intelligence. No right of sovereignty in 
communications has ever been given up by any state, and no resolu- 
tion attempting to guarantee the integrity of the world communica- 
tions system has ever prevented a national state from interfering 
with its section of the international system when national policy 
seemed to require such action. No organization exists, as a matter of 
fact, that could enforce protection of the integrity of the world com- 
munications network, were a convention guaranteeing such integrity 
to be enacted. 

The League of Nations, the nearest approximation in recent years 
to a supranationalistic control body, has sponsored discussions of 
communicational safeguards, but without tangible results. Concerted 
international action has been prevented by nationalistic rivalries 
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Within the framework of the League, by rivalries between League 
members and non-League members, and by the fact that the League 
has itself become a pressure group exerting propaganda in behalf of 
the bloc of national states whom it represents. The recent eclipse of 
the League as a decisive factor in international politics means that 
no propaganda safeguards may be expected from this source in the 
future. 

Various semi-official and unofficial bodies of professional, com- 
mercial, and religious workers have attempted to organize interna- 
tional resistance against the propaganda activities of national states. 
Several organizations of journalists, for instance, have sought to 
establish a professional esprit de corps which would cut across the 
world’s communicational system. A report embracing this idea was 
prepared by the international Association of Journalists Accredited 
to the League of Nations.’^® The working journalists of the world, 
under the auspices of the International Federation of Journalists, 
tried to fight false and tendentious news by the establishment of a 
Tribunal of Honor at the Hague, where journalists who libeled 
a state were to be published in much the same way as journalists 
are now punished by the courts of various nations for the libel of 
individuals. The Tribunal has never implemented its authority 
because American and Russian journalists refrained from co-operat- 
ing with it and because the journalists of Germany and Italy are 
forbidden by official decree to have anything to do with organizations 
affiliated with the International Federation of Journalists and its 
Tribunal.^^ The idealistic resolutions against censorship and propa- 
ganda adopted from time to time at international conventions of 
university teachers, peace workers, chambers of commerce, and re- 
ligious societies are also without influence. 

A certain amount of control over international propaganda is 
obtained occasionally by means of unilateral treaties between indi- 
vidual nations. Nations will sometimes agree, usually in connection 
with economic or political pacts, to suspend propaganda campaigns 
directed against the other contracting nation. The German Govern- 
ment, for instance, prior to the Anschluss, agreed to stop the Habicht 
broadcasts directed to Austria, and now has so-called non-aggression 
press pacts with Italy, Poland, and Hungary.^® A promise to abandon 
communist propaganda in the United States was one of the conditions 
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accompanying the recognition by the United States of the Soviet 
Government. Such agreements are not always carried out. Even 
when they are, their effects are of minor consequence in relation to 
the vast amount of international friction created by propaganda 
activities. 

Propaganda broadcasts in the national language of the foreign state 
to which they are directed are a continual cause of international pro- 
test and reprisal. Important political broadcasts are often “jammed” 
or “blanketed” by stations in hostile states. Press attacks on the heads 
of foreign governments frequently lead to diplomatic protest and set 
off campaigns of hate, as instanced recently in the protests of Ger- 
many against statements by Secretary of the Interior Ickes regarding 
German policies, and Japanese diplomatic protests against uncom- 
plimentary representations of Emperor Hirohito in the Conde Nast 
publications. ^ 

Another device for combating propaganda is counter-attack. Prop- 
aganda hostile to the national state will be answered by propaganda 
hostile to the nation that has offended. In the dictatorships, subter- 
ranean propaganda systems often attempt to combat the official 
propaganda. Unfortunately, the effect of counter-propaganda is not 
so much to dilute and neutralize propaganda as it is to aggravate it. 
Counter-propaganda generally provokes an enlargement of the ini- 
tial or dominant propaganda effort, with an accompanying pande- 
monium which augrpents friction and tension. 

The rise of propaganda has brought into existence a large number 
of experts who make a profession of detecting and exposing propa- 
ganda. Excluding official propaganda hunters, who are employed 
by governments for the purpose of improving the effectiveness of 
the national propaganda, these experts are generally associated with 
academic professions or liberal-reform movements. Although their 
work is often interesting, and perhaps worthy of attention for senti- 
mental reasons if for no other, they exist only in the few nations in 
which vestiges of civil liberty still remain, and are usually without 
dynamic influence on political life. Propaganda as practiced today k 
an inseparable part of the power politics of national states. It is not 
only a symbol of the state of anarchy which exists in international 
relations, but also is itself a positive influence for increasing that 
anarchy. Nationalistic propaganda augments frictions and tensions. 
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It is unlikely, at the present stage of the world's political organiza- 
tion, that propaganda tensions can be released by any other means 
than war. 
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Chapter 26 


MORAL DISARMAMENT 
Will Irmn 

Doctors Riegel and Desmond, in their chapters of this book, have 
diagnosed expertly the disease of propaganda. Before discussing 
remedies, it may be well to state the problem in its simplest terms. 

Definition of Propaganda 

Let us first determine what we mean by propaganda. Unfortunately 
for the process of clear thought, the word has in these days a double 
meaning. In its original form it meant— whatever the dictionaries 
may say— the means by which one strives to persuade others to 
embrace his own opinions. Every sermon, every “inspirational talk” 
in a business conference, and almost every newspaper editorial are 
in that sense propaganda. Ever since men began to discuss public 
affairs, the human race has known unfair propaganda based upon 
deliberate lies or perversion of facts. Only since 1914, however, have 
governments, political parties, and factions forjnulated the principles 
of unfair propaganda and reduceddts application to a science infused 
with art. That is what we usually mean today when we say “propa- 
ganda,” and that is the sense of the word as used in this chapter. 

No class can govern efficiently without accurate and speedy infor- 
mation on current events. Until printing was invented, democracy 
or even smoothly working representative government was possible 
only to small and close political units such as the early Roman 
Republic. In that place and period, the responsible citizens gathered 
at stated intervals in the Forum, which they used also as a resort 
between public assemblies. There, news pertinent to the business of 
govenunent circulated by word of mouth. When the Romans ex- 
tended citizenship to Italians living days and weeks away from the 
news center, they may have begun the disintegration of the Republic. 

5S2 
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The rise of democratic institutions in the modern world runs closely 
parallel with the development of journalism. 

The newspaper, as worked out through two centuries of unor- 
ganized experiment, performs two functions — ^reporting the news 
and expressing opinion. Gradually, social philosophers have begun 
to understand that the news function is by far the more important 
since one arrives at conclusions only on the basis of fact. 

Techniques of Dictatorships 

The dictators and groups of dictators who, during the two decades 
following 1918, extinguished democracy in three fifths of the civilized 
world, learned their technique from the censorships and directors of 
propaganda in the World War. Although the processes have subtle 
refinements, the fundamental principles are very simple. 

First, select from the news of the day those events whose descrip- 
tion in print favors your own side; second, as subtly as the art of the 
writer permits, infuse all political news with your own set of opin- 
ions; third, when possible, lie discreetly (this third method must, 
of course, be used with great caution) ; fourth, “make” news. Arrange 
demonstrations, disturbances, celebrations and the like with a view 
not only to whipping up enthusiasm among the participants but to 
creating display in the newspapers both domestic and foreign. 

These are the active measures, applied so far as possible while the 
group is struggling for power and absolutely when it takes over the 
government. They rQight fail of their purpose but for the final 
touch — ^the process of crystallizing public opinion, already half 
formed through reading biassed, unproportionate, tainted, and false 
news, and of transforming mere intellectual processes into active 
emotion. The orator is most useful at this point, especially since the 
radio has enabled a thrilling, “inspirational” speaker like Hitler or 
Mussolini to make a whole nation his audience. 

When the embryo leader of the totalitarian state achieves power and 
hatches to a dictator, he applies the final touch — censorship. During 
the first two centuries of journalism, a censored press was the norm, 
not the exception. A brief period of comparative freedom; then the 
censors of the World War in 1914-1918 showed how to put down the 
screws on literate peoples in whom the press had created a hunger 
for news. A controlled press constantly perverting, inventing, or 
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suppressing facts cannot function perfectly so long as anyone re- 
mains free to publish untainted news. Clear facts, stated without bias, 
have their own aura of truth. When Jones finds on unimpeachable 
evidence that Smith has lied to him, he tends thereafter to disbelieve 
everything that Smith says. Often, one newspaper or even one writer, 
by publishing ummpeachable facts, has not only won a “campaign” 
but profoundly changed the direction of a government. Lord North- 
cliffe’s “munitions expos6” of 1915 in the London Daily Mail and 
£mile Zola’s “J’accuse” in L’ Aurora are classic examples. Wherefore, 
the dictator begins by imposing on the internal press a censorship 
somewhat like that of the World War and goes on to the perfect 
form. Under this, only members of his supporting party, carefully 
trained in the doctrine, may publish, edit, or write for a newspaper. 
The government scrutinizes all important news and gives orders 
regarding ^its treatment. In penods of crisis, it issues specific orders 
not only as to the shade of opinion which the newspapers must 
adopt, but also as to the detailed news which they may or may not 
print and the point of view from which it must be written. From that 
time forth opposition becomes virtually impossible, because the 
public lacks the data to form a sound opinion. 

So, in theory at least, the dictators and dictator groups have solved 
the problem of controlling thought among their own people. And 
the system has worked marvelously well in practice. The foreign 
problem is more dMcult of solution. As a matter of course, the 
totalitarian governments are all making use of '“export propaganda.” 

The daily news budgets of their official telegraph bureaus, carefully 
controlled, edited, and touched up by the government, go out to all 
lands whose policies the dictators wish to influence. In many regions, 
as in parts of South America, any editor who consents to use this 
matter may have it for nothing. So far, so good: but the foreign 
correspondent stationed in the dictator’s capital cannot be handled 
so easily. Put him under the same absolute censorship and direction 
as the domestic reporters, and his government might object; might 
even take reprisals by imposing a corresponding censorship of its 
own. This last would be undesirable, since showing up the flaws of 
“old-fashioned democracy” is stock-in-trade with the controlled 
Russian, German, and Italian newspapers. So the totalitarian powers 
have fallen back upon an open censorship much milder than that 
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imposed upon their own journalists, and imposed an invisible cen- 
sorship. First, they make it diflScult for the correspondent to see .any 
really vital fact except through the colored glasses of the official press 
bureau. When Hitler brewed his sensational “blood purge,” when 
Stalin sprang his treason trials, no correspondent, foreign or domestic, 
could investigate for himself the verity of the official version. Any 
reporter gettmg at the whole truth depends largely upon private 
information. In the dictatorships, however, giving unofficial informa- 
tion to correspondents constitutes a grave offence. “It is a government 
policy, therefore, not to be discussed,” the Italian censors repeat con- 
stantly in their instructions to the newspapers and the public. Last 
of all, the correspondent who shows himself too independent or too 
critical begins to find even the official sources of information closing 
against him. That last process is not entirely peculiar to the totali- 
tarian go»'ernments. It operates, although more mildly, in the demo- 
cratic capitals— even Washington. Occasionally, too, the dictator- 
ships expel a correspondent whom they find too zealous in the 
search for facts or too unfriendly to the regime. This proceeding, 
however, usually gives a painful impression in the correspondent’s 
home country, and the bureaus of propaganda and enlightenment 
apply it sparingly— just by way of cracking the whip over the others, 
it would appear. 

REsxn.Ts OF Propaganda 

The inevitable result is darkness and confusion in our foreign 
news. The New York Herdd Tnbune has remarked on the anomaly 
of news reporting on the Spanish Civil War. Americans are growing 
world conscious. Never before have readers demanded so much 
space on foreign events. As soon as the struggle in Spain grew 
dangerous to world peace, American reporters, both regular and free 
lance, flocked across the border. Some were out-and-out propagan- 
dists but the majority were intellectually honest men interested only 
in getting facts. They managed to give us a fairly accurate picture, 
probably, of the military movements. But as to the larger issues be- 
hind the affair, the result of millions of words was only confusion; 
so that Americans, in taking sides with Franco or the loyalists, have 
fallen back on preconceived opinions. The press seemed no longer a 
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light but a smokescreen. This is an extreme example; yet it stands 
typical of European reporting for the American press. 

The reporter is there, however, to get copy. Finding the channels 
of information plugged, he falls back upon attempts at interpretation 
which amount, often, to mere guessing. The human mind lingers in 
a stage of development where violence makes much more attractive 
reading than the ways of peace. His developed journalistic instincts 
have taught him that. Further, he is obliged to absorb and to transmit 
a certain amount of nationalistic propaganda. The exaggerated na- 
tionalism of these days interprets patriotism almost solely in the 
terms of physical force. Here again, the propagandist deals with the 
atavistic in human nature and finds his material wax in his hands. 
We ourselves can work up more emotional rapture over Lee, Dewey, 
and Grant than over Franklin, Edison, and John Marshall; more 
glow of complaisant patriotism over Bunker Hill and Gettysburg 
than over the taming of the West and universal popular education. 
By the same rule, propagandists learned long ago that it is far easier 
to arouse hate than love. When Hitler and his militaristic fore- 
runners worked up their followers to white heat by denunciation and 
persecution of the Jews, they were applying one of the oldest formulas 
known to the art. 

In sum, therefore, we Americans, with the freest press in the world, 
have found our own news subtly slanted toward creation of violence, 
dissension, and that mrood of hate plus fear which leads toward war. 
So powerfully is propaganda serving its masters in this era that if we 
could demobilize the press we would take the longest step toward 
demobilizing the nations. 

Remedies 

To reform the journalism of the whole world would be a task 
beyond our powers, even if it were any of our business. But we can 
move to demobilize our own press and to clear away some of the 
clouds which obscure from our public the facts of contemporary life. 
And we need by no means confine our efforts to propaganda con- 
cerning foreign lands. The same processes, necessarily more imper- 
fectly applied, are at work on our domestic affairs. Moreover, domes- 
tic and foreign propaganda often row in the same boat. An obvious 
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case in point is the struggle between the American communists on 
the one hand and the “anti-Red” element on the other. 

There are no panaceas in politics any more than in medicine; and 
no social philosopher has ever so much as proposed a universal 
remedy for this flaw in our press. Moreover, the disease resembles 
one of those chronic ailments in the human body where the road 
to recovery is necessarily long and the physician must apply many 
remedies — ^including careful nursing. Let this doctor suggest a pos- 
sible course of treatment. 

Educational Institutions 

Fundamentally, we must adopt preventive measures. The field, 
there, is the schools. Fortunately both primary and secondary educa- 
tion has begun to take a vivid interest in contemporary history. In 
the past generation, teachers rather discouraged the habit of reading 
newspapers. The modern teacher encourages it. All progressive and 
semi-progressive schools have their classes in current events. Both 
professional ethics and professional technique demand that the com- 
petent teacher smother his own opinions; that he merely state the 
facts about this or that theory of government and let the pupils, 
by thought and discussion, find their own opinions. A few extremists 
among teachers have doubtlessly violated these rules; but they do 
not represent American education as a whole. Why not, in the same 
scientifically impersonal spirit, add educatipn on propaganda to 
the courses in current events? Qbviously the teachers themselves 
must first be taught. That is the job for the technical schools in which 
they receive their training. Obviously, in many public-school districts 
politics stand at present as an insurmountable obstacle. During epi- 
demics of Red-baiting, many an efficient teacher with conservative 
opinions has lost her job, not because she advocated communism, 
but because she taught its principles impersonally as she did those 
of other political sects. And Chicago remembers a period when its 
mayor permitted no favorable mention of the British Government, 
past or present, in any textbook. To such authorities, any plan of 
education such as I have proposed would seem an assault on their 
own propaganda, which they regard as the heaven-revealed truth. 
Yet the quality of school boards and school executives is constandy 
improving. Most of them, probably, have enough scholarly toler- 
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ance and scientific spirit to welcome such an innovation, once they 
themselves become educated to its necessity. So we may raise up a 
generation which is not distrustful of the newspaper press — ^that 
would be going to the other extreme — ^but wary enough to be stam- 
pede proof. 

The imiversities, speaking broadly, are less susceptible to political 
control tlian the public schools. Already in many universities, the in- 
structors in such courses as politics and modern history have taken 
notice of propaganda as a force in modern life, although the teach- 
ing, judging from my contact with it, seems to deal with large prin- 
ciples rather than with the specific instances of modern life. This, 
too, is all rudimentary. We are just passing out of the era when 
scholarship regarded journalism with utter contempt — ^as a king of 
public nuisance, not a social force. Our literature on journalism is still 
very scant, and although a few writers, including this one, have 
treated aspects of the subject between book covers, we still lack even 
an authoritative textbook on the subject. The universities, which, by 
and large, educate our leaders of die next generation, could help 
mightily; especially if their schools of journalism gave more emphasis 
to education on the propaganda in current news. 

Public Organizations 

Our study clubs and public forums, and especially the women’s 
organizations among them, are perhaps our strongest crystallizers 
of public opinion. Thephave all the more force in that, by a process 
of selection, they draw upon enquiring mmds. The League of 
Women Voters, with its “study programs,” specialized on foreign 
affairs in the period just after the World War; and from this or- 
ganization, more than from any other collective entity, grew the 
sentiment for peace and international conciliation which marked 
American thought for a decade. It is probable, too, that the trend 
toward isolation, so notable in the decade that followed, rose mainly 
from study clubs of this kind. They are waiting open minded to be 
instructed as to the probable truth or untmth behind the news. 

Moral Disarmament 

But whom have we to give instruction and how shall the in- 
structors themselves know the tmth ? Therein lies the kernel of the 
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problem. American liberals have proposed a government-owned 
newspaper published for the sole purpose of weighing factional prop- 
aganda and getting at facts. The flaw in this plan is apparent to'any 
journalist who has worked at Washington. Since the World War, the 
government has itself been in the business of domestic propaganda; 
since 1933, very decidedly so. The administration of Franklin D. 
Roosevelt had not been in power a year before every important gov- 
ernment agency employed a publicity agent to praise, to advertise, and 
to conceal. In this, it merely follows a tendency of the age. Doubtless 
the republicans, had they retained power, would have followed the 
same method. Such a newspaper, no matter how carefully guarded 
hy the laws which established it, would become in the end a gov- 
ernment organ, deepening that cloud of partisan statement and in- 
terpretation which it was created to dissipate. One cannot imagine 
a state-controlled newspaper taking a news release from the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, the State Department, or the White House, 
analyzing it, and showing wherein it is false or partisan. 

Nevertheless, the nucleus of this idea is sound. Nowhere in the 
world have we a newspaper or periodical entirely free of political 
bias, entirely independent of a business office, and entirely divorced 
from the necessity of creating an artificial interest in order to swell 
its circulation. The largest world agencies for gathering and trans- 
mitting unbiased and uncolored facts are our two great bureaus, 
the Associated Press and the United Press. They stand, in the opinion 
of this writer, as the greatest triumphs of free journalism. But as 
dissipators of propaganda, and especially as regards foreign affairs, 
they work under the limitations already described. Finally the news- 
paper reader never sees the whole Associated Press or United Press 
report. The editor of the newspaper selects from it — sometimes on 
his honest beliefs as to the news value of this item or that, hut some- 
times solely with a view to presenting only such news as supports 
his political or social opinions. And by the prominent display which 
he gives to the selected items and the semi-editorial headlines which 
he puts above them, he emphasizes still further what he wants his 
readers to believe. 

What the distressed and fearful world needs at this moment — 
what it has needed ever since the blundering political settlements 
of 1919— are a few doses of cold truth. To this end, I propose an 
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institution, privately and liberally endowed in such manner as wholly 
to be isolated from the will and wishes of its financial supporters, 
which shall study and expose propaganda of all sorts and shall 
promptly give out its findings in the form, say, of a weekly periodical 
or, if that be impossible, a bulletin. It should work under the super- 
vision of one or several departments of politics at our most inde- 
pendent universities. It should be staffed, largely, by journalists of 
long experience, instructed to get at the facts no matter whom they 
affect. And its bulletins or periodicals should go, by choice, to those 
people of good intention who are chiefly instrumental in forming our 
public opinion.^ 

Laymen may object that this is a very large order. To go, first hand, 
to the source of every bit of tainted, slanted, or imaginative news 
would take an organization like that of the Associated Press, which 
spends $10,000,000 a year. True, the job cannot be done perfectly — 
at least in the beginning. But the enterprise would have one thing in 
its favor — the toughness of truth. Every old newspaper man, espe- 
cially if he has international experience, can smell propaganda a mile 
away. He knows the reputation of this or that important journal or 
journalist; knows his connections and his fetters. To take a relatively 
simple example, between 1936 and 1938 advocates of both factions in 
the Spanish Civil War filled the newspapers with atrocity stories. 
Journalists experienced in such matters, taking into account the 
sources and inherent ;^robability of these dispatches, were able to 
mark certain of them as probably jrue and others as undoubtedly 
false, and to reach the conclusion that both sides had committed 
atrocities — ^although not so many nor such flagrant ones as their 
enemies alleged. 

Such a periodical or bulletin, distributing at first perhaps only a 
few thousand copies a week, would seem to the layman a barrier 
of reeds against a mighty flood. Most experienced journalists know 
better. They could all cite instances where a relatively brief statement 
of facts, often in an obscure publication, has rendered ineffective 
hundreds of columns of insincere propaganda. As such an enterprise 
gathered force and prestige, it could serve as a nucleus of truth in 
a world now living on lies or half truths. And — ^because facts have 
an odd way of seeping through the tightest censorships — ^it might 
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even have some effect on the totalitarian countries. This is not set 
forth as a fantasy. It is worth trying. 

NOTES 

I. The Institute for Propaganda Analysis (132 Morningside Drive, New 
York City) is a significant venture in this direction. However, there are two 
inherent weaknesses in its present organization: it is not adequately endowed; 
its monthly publication Propaganda Andy sis is sent largely only to those who 
pay the annual membership fee. 
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SUMMARY 


In the making of world opinion two divergent trends are 
evident: the rapid development of a complete network of 
interlocking instruments and agencies for the dissemination 
of world news; and the ever more successful efforts of indi- 
vidual nations both to maintain national isolation for their 
own people and to control the news that is transmitted to the 
rest of the world. 

These two trends are inevitably in conflict. Cables, the 
wireless telegraph and telephone, and the radio have made 
possible the almost instant transmission of news and even 
pictures to every corner of the world. Foreign and local cor- 
respondents and the organization of international agencies 
have provided the local newspaper in Four Corners, Montana, 
with vivid accounts of the guerilla tactics of Arab bands in 
the Holy Land. The world hookup of radio brought the voices 
of Benes and of Hitler into every home and programs were 
interrupted twenty-four hours’ a day to describe the fast- 
moving drama in central Europe during the world crisis of 
September, 1938. Their influence upon world opinion has 
never been so forcefully demonstrated. The emotionally toned 
accounts of London digging bomb-proof shelters in Hyde 
Park, Parisians carrying gas masks as they hurried through 
streets littered with sand-bags, women tearfully saying goodbye 
to husbands and sons, the fleeing of hundreds of thousands 
from their homes in potential war and air raid areas, and the 
ceaseless marching of troops brought to every individual the 
awful reality of war. It was a vital, if not the most important, 
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single factor in the rapid change of front and the complete 
capitulation of the democracies to the dictates of Hitler. . 

On the other hand, the almost air-tight censorship of news 
has prevented the world from knowing what has happened in 
Austria since the Anschluss or the possible anti-war strikes in 
Germany. Likewise the German people did not hear Benes 
nor the accounts of world mobilization. They heard only 
Hider and of the “horrible atrocities” in Sudetenland. 

With every passing month, the second trend — controlled 
propaganda — is gaining the upper hand over impartial edu- 
cation through world communication. The agencies of com- 
munication, hailed in their origin and still potentially the 
greatest r instrument for world understanding, have been 
diverted from achieving this high ideal and have become the 
tool of nationalistic states. 

The right of government or of individuals to exercise con- 
trol over the instruments for molding public opinion can be 
seriously debated. The fact remains that the masses of today 
are swayed by many irrational factors which are cleverly 
exploited by leaders in the game of world politics. To prevent 
such exploitation it is essential to seek earnestly to distinguish 
between injurious propaganda and education. It is the only 
way that the thinking citizen can guard against the propa- 
ganda onslaughts which, with ever greater subtlety and ef- 
fectiveness, mold his thoughts and shape his attitudes into 
a common dictated pattern. 

It must be emphasized, however, that the word “propa- 
ganda” is not simply a euphemism for “bad.” Unfortunately, 
it is defined largely on the basis of personal preference. From 
another standpoint, we are equally disinclined to accept as 
worthy everything which is labeled “education,” since much 
undesirable propaganda is hiding under the cover of the term 
“education.” What is important is the need of knowing the 
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facts pertaining to public opinion and the techniques of 
“propaganda” and “education.” Only with such an equipment 
can the citizen make an unbiased judgment regarding the 
problems of world affairs. Every citizen believing in the demo- 
cratic process must retain, m the final analysis, the right to 
decide vital issues, even the issue of war or peace. 

A clear understanding of the many agencies for the dis- 
semination of news, a knowledge of their relative reliability 
in the light of the original source of the news item, and the 
ability to distinguish between truth and fiction are imperative. 
Such an agency as that described in the above chapter would 
render invaluable service, especially if the ability and the 
desire to seek truth had been first developed through our 
public schools. 



PART VI 


ROADS TO WORLD PEACE 



INTRODUCTION 


The world wants peace. Even the dictators claim that they 
seek peace and that their warlike measures are wholly in the 
interests of peace. Yet armament expenditures have mounted 
to all-time highs. The headline of a metropolitan daily news- 
paper reporting Chamberlain’s address to Parliament on the 
Four-Power Pact is indicative of the desire for peace and the 
fear of war: “Urges Ratification of Permanent Peace Pact; 
Rallies Nation to Arms.” 

There are many causes of war. There are as many proposals 
for the elimination of wars. The drive of men to create what 
seems to them a better and a peaceful world centers about the 
successive ideals that have been set forth as social goals for 
humanity. These pictures of the “way out” may be entirely 
speculative flights of the imagination or carefully projected 
inquiries into the past and present which appear to give us a 
scientific conception of our social direction. The first may be 
characterized as utojMan, the second, as “ideological.” Utopias 
remain essentially dreams of the future society but the ideolo- 
gies become vital social forces motivating mankind. An ideol- 
ogy may be defined as a theory of social life which approaches 
social realities from the point of view of an ideal and interprets 
them consciously or unconsciously to prove the correctness of 
the analysis and to justify that ideal. The starting point of 
such reasoning is essentially an unscientific element of think- 
ing — the ideal. 

The struggles of the world have been conflicts of ideologies, 
at times because of religious differences, at other times for 
the extension of civilization (always on the assumption that 
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the aggressor’s civilization is superior to that of the con- 
quered), and still again because of differences of government. 
Defense against unprovoked aggression, the right of self- 
determination, or the protection of vested interests may be 
the immediate instruments for fanning flames of antagonism. 
The real motives of war may be aggression and imperialistic 
ambitions. But whatever the real motives or the immediate 
propaganda instruments, the soldier who dies on the battle- 
field and the villager who sacrifices to sustain the army in the 
field does so as a crusader in the interest of some great and 
challenging ideal — an ideology. 

The most dominant quality of every ideology is its irrational 
character. Logic, cool reasoning, and sane judgment have little 
place in their acceptance or rejection. RationaUzation replaces 
logic, and conviction precludes reasoned judgment. Even inter- 
national attitudes, in the last analysis, are based on faith. 

The significance of the three basic ideologies of state is 
clearly shown in the analysis of each as a way of peace. Two 
facts stand out above all others in the three chapters (28-30) : 
each possesses internal consistency, and each is in sharp 
variance with the other two. Their differences are impartially 
summarized in the common problem of all — the relation of 
the individual and the state. As this relationship has been a 
factor in war, so it may also be an instrument for peace. 

Parenthetically, a word of explanation is necessary regard- 
ing the deliberate omission of socialism as a “Road to Peace,” 
It was not due to the failure of the editors to recognize its 
potential importance, but rather to two facts: there is wide 
divergence of the concepts labeled with equal ardor by their 
proponents as socialism; no nation today can be ideolog- 
ically termed a socialist state. 

“Religion, morality, and education being necessary for good 
government and the happiness of mankind . . .” was more 
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than a statement of policy for the government of the North- 
west Territory. It was an expression of the high confidence 
placed in religion and in education as instruments of social 
control. No analysis of roads to peace would be complete that 
did not present the contributions of the church and the other 
agencies of education. Limitations of space have prevented 
inclusion of more than the Catholic and Protestant points of 
view. Also it has been necessary to include the work of the 
public school under the larger field of education. However, the 
general direction is clearly shown. The church, to the degree 
that it is independent, is earnestly and courageously seeking 
to counterbalance the growing forces of nationalistic gods and 
to find the way to peace. Education, to the extent and in such 
countries as it is free from external control, resting its faith 
in wider knowledge, deeper understanding, and more genuine 
appreciation of world affairs, is encouraging yoimg and old 
alike to face the present realistically, to see beneath the 
smoke screen of propaganda, to place reason above prejudice, 
and to give rational direction to irrational ideologies. 



Chapter 27 


IRRATIONAL FACTORS IN INTERNATIONAL 
RELATIONS 

Howard Bec]{er 

Most of us labor under the fond delusion that we are rational 
beings. True, we may scoff at “the rational man” when we encounter 
him in the writings of those misguided economists who take their 
working fiction of “the economic man” as a direct reflection of 
reality, but at the same time we tacitly presuppose our own ration- 
ality. Not only this: we have a definite conception — ^although per- 
haps tucked away in an obscure cranny of our minds — of what ra- 
tional conduct is like under a wide range of circumstances. How else 
can we pass judgments as to irrationality? “If the salt have lost its 
savor, wherewith shall it be salted ?” The normal, or what is believed 
to be normal, is always the standard by which the abnormal is 
judged. 

Of course, what is regarded as normal differs widely from place 
to place and from time to time. The historical record shows that re- 
ligious devotees, to choose an obvious example, often engaged in 
conduct that would have led to their confinement in an insane 
asylum if it had occurred almost anywhere in western Europe or 
America during the twentieth century, but in their day and genera- 
tion, they were taken quite as a matter of course — ^in short, they 
were believed to be “normal,” and even rational. True, a Hindu 
mystic suddenly transplanted to a center of Catholicism would not 
be regarded as in any way rational; the standards of the contrasting 
civilizations are too far apart. None the less, it is clear that, within 
any given civilization, the scope of rationality is always well defined 
and is taken for granted in social judgments of every description. 
We have, as it were, a sort of secret yardstick with which we measure 
conduct, sometimes without any clear idea of what we are doing. 
Indeed, we sometimes boast that we are able to analyze behavior 
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without making use of a priori “theories.” All too often, however, 
we overlook the fact that our own civilization has imparted to us 
a host of preconceived notions that we never stop to examme. Among 
the most common of these is the prevailing standard of rationality. 

The primary difficulty in analyzing “Irrational Factors in Inter- 
national Relations,” therefore, is the fact that in one way or another 
we tend to impose our own estimates of rationality in situations 
where they may be out of place. 

Phases of Irrationality 

But leaving this aside for the moment, let us attempt to set forth 
some of the phases of irrationality frequently encountered. We may 
classify them thus: (i) traditionally sacred; (2) personally emo- 
tional; and (3) value-irrationality. On these three heads we may, by 
anticipation, assume that there will be general agreement„when we 
have made our meaning clear. We shall add, however, a fourth 
category concerning which it is too much to hope for general ap- 
proval; namely (4) the irrationality of all final ends, regardless of 
the rationality of the means used in their attainment. 

Traditionally Sacred. We may say that the essence of the sacred, 
in our sense of the term, is tradition. This dark saymg may be in- 
terpreted thus: Many, if not most, long-continued habits generate 
their own propulsive force. The familiar “bad habit” is an example. 
Although we may rationally regard it as unworthy of us, the strong- 
est resistances must be overcome if we are to break its bonds, and 
in the process emotional difficulties may arise that, although often- 
times impossible to name in so many words, are none the less per- 
sistently troubling. 

Anyone who has tried to break the cigarette habit can easily see 
what is meant. One becomes vaguely irritable and in some instances 
blames the irritability on others. Instead of saying to oneself, “What 
a nasty temper I have this morning,” one may remark to a friend, 
“What a nasty temper you have this morning.” This is one of the 
reasons for the intense resistance to change that peoples enmeshed 
in strong traditions frequently manifest. They are not inherently con- 
servative or blind to the rational values of whatever new procedure 
is recommended to them; they simply become “upset” when the 
sacred ways, and by the same token, their own firmly rooted habits. 
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are disarranged. It is notorious that men frequently act first and then 
find “good” reasons for their conduct afterwards. Modern psychol- 
ogists call this the process of “rationalization,” by which they mean 
that an effort is made to disguise irrational life in a cloak of ration- 
ality. We have been so brought up that we do not wish to admit 
either to ourselves or to others that we do things simply because we 
have an emotional set one way or the other. We want to go through 
the motions of being “reasonable.” 

The phenomena of “sacredness” yield ample evidence on this 
point. Deep grooves of custom are ground into the members of a 
group through daily routine and the transmission of lore from one 
generation to the next, and when some new practice or device comes 
jolting across the ruts, a sense of outrage arises. This oftentimes is 
then projected on some god or other supernatural entity, and the 
guardian^ of the status quo proclaim, “The heretic must atone for 
his sin as the Great Mumbo-Jumbo ordains.” 

Contemporary nationalism provides numerous examples of this 
widespread form of irrationality. The German cannot help but feel 
that American table manners are not only mefl&cient but in some 
vague way improper, not to say immoral; why should the knife play 
so insignificant a role ? Is it not clear that thoroughly rational per- 
sons will use the knife, not merely to cut meats and the like for 
which the fork is too dull a tool, but also as a sort of miniamre shovel 
by means of which a larger shovel is loaded? That is to say, the knife 
pushes dabs of potato, beet, and like substances around the plate 
and then piles them on the waiting fork which, when freighted to 
capacity, is guided to the mouth. The American is not so sensible; 
he uses the fork only, and makes two or three times as many trips 
to the upper end of his alimentary canal as the German finds neces- 
sary. This seemingly farfetched and playful illustration shows, on 
a very simple level, what often enters into the sacred as an essential 
ingredient; namely, the obscure, irrational disapproval that conduct 
differing strikingly from our own often evokes. Multiply such in- 
stances by the whole routine of daily life — discipline of children, atti- 
mdes toward women, treatment of servants, greeting of acquaint- 
ances, and modes of amusement, and one can readily see what 
barriers are automatically placed in the path of rational analysis in 
international affairs. 
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Even when the strange and unfamiliar exercise a peculiar fascina- 
tion, there is always a possibility of violent rejection when the charm 
of novelty has worn off, and, in any case, the spell of the exotic never 
affects a large proportion of the populace. The members of a woman’s 
club may be “all of a dither” about the foreign lecturer with the 
“simply delicious” accent and the glossy whiskers, but the rank 
and file of solid citizens cannot get over the feeling that anyone 
who looks and talks like that may indeed be charming but certainly 
is not trustworthy. In other words, internationalism is rarely, if ever, 
the path of least resistance; we have to make a definite effort to rid 
ourselves of the suspicion that manners and customs differing from 
our own engender within us. We all have our “sacred cows,” and 
among them there are certain to be a few which the most inoffensive 
foreigner unwittingly maltreats. We then become upset, and begin 
to be definitely aware of all that the violation of the sacred routine 
means to us. 

Personally Emotional. It may seem difficult to draw a line between 
emotional upheavals that bring with them conceptions of the sacred, 
as we have defined it, and more definitely personal emotional biases. 
Perhaps it is, but a working distinction can be made at the point 
where inferiority feelings appear. Not only may “outlandish” con- 
duct arouse righteous indignation, but it may also lead to a certain 
uneasiness. The stranger is morally beneath us, to be sure, but he 
does sometimes make us feel inferior. If he has seen “many places, 
many men, many ships,” his worldly wisdom may be reprehensible 
but at the same time disquieting. * 

Undeniably, one of the reasons for the belief in the necessity of 
isolation, of “keeping out of Europe’s mess,” current among large 
sections of the American people roots here; rugged American hon- 
esty and simplicity are presumably no match for the furtive wiles 
of European diplomats. Now our State Department “career boys” 
are certainly naive at times, but they are not quite such babes m the 
woods as the Idaho farmer, upholder of Borah, habitually assumes. 
Many other sources of what we have termed personal emotion might 
be similarly analyzed, but space forbids. Enough has been said to 
give some idea of the drift of such analysis. 

Value-Irrationality. Our third classification, value-irrationality, calls 
for more extended discussion. It might be termed “value-rationality,” 
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for in either case the terms point to the same thing. A supreme value 
is posited, and any conduct that aids in the realization of that value 
is consistently carried through. From the standpoint of the com- 
plete systematization of conduct that oftentimes results, the term 
“rationality” may seem applicable. And yet it is plain that the 
supreme value itself may be of such irrational character that the 
more perfectly systematized the conduct, the more thoroughly irra- 
tional it becomes. 

Moreover, perfect systematization may help in the defeat of the 
supreme value. Rigid adherence to a definite series of steps or phases 
of conduct, with no allowance for variations in personality or circum- 
stances, may indeed attest the subject’s devotion to the ideal, but it 
may also lead to neglect of secondary effects, and thus hinder or 
even permanently block the advance toward the goal. The doctrines 
of Japanese Bushido provide an instance. They state that supreme 
loyalty to the emperor and the feudal code means that the warrior 
should gladly yield his life on the battlefield or commit harakiri 
when occasion demands, for only in and through such self-efface- 
ment can the ultinute values of Bushido hold their exalted place. 
This has sometimes led to situations where vitally important advisers, 
generals, and like officials have wiped themselves out just when they 
were most needed; loyalty to Bushido helped to make it less rather 
than more effective in the everyday world. 

So extreme an example is obviously not essential; ordinary Western 
patriotism, sectarian devotion, and many kinds of class loyalty are 
relevant. Given the final end, one' can rigorously deduce the means 
necessary to achieve it, and these means then take on a superficially 
rational character— but the end itself is irrational! And the systemati- 
zation of the means may eliminate or counteract whatever functional 
rationality they initially possessed.? 

From what has just been said, it is clear that political thought of 
many types falls in this third category. Marxism, fascism, nazism, 
and mystic democracy are all tarred with the same stick; they are 
all fundamentally irrational. 

Such doctrines are called “ideologies” by contemporary students 
of these matters. An ideology is simply a system of ideas that has 
been developed for the justification and furtherance of an irrational 
purpose of some kind. For instance: Men may believe that a classless 
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society is possible, and in this faith proceed to work out an elaborate 
set of doctrines that are supposed to aid in bringing such a society 
into being. Again, the conception of a “pure” race may grip the 
mind of some fanatic, and he and his followers may then develop 
a fantastic collection of rationalizations — mixed, perhaps, with 
shrewd plans for seizing power — ^that center around this mystical 
belief. Ideologies, in the strict sense, are rationalizations of the status 
quo of social conduct already present in some degree. That is to say, 
an ideology is a defensive measure; changes sought are in the nature 
of a return to an earlier state of affairs, real or imagined. Without 
praise or blame, then, we may say that ideologies are always re- 
actionary. 

There are other kinds of political thought, however, to which the 
word “utopia” should be applied. A utopia is irrational, but it is 
directed toward the new rather than the old; it is “the substance of 
things hoped for, the realization of things not seen.” A utopia is in 
some sense “a pacemaker of history.” It projects a new social order 
in advance of itself, and therefore aids in its own realization tf the 
struggle for the new is successful. It is impossible to tell with cer- 
tainty whether a given political theory is an ideology or a utopia; 
only victory in the struggle of ideas and programs determines which 
label is to be applied. To one thinker, nazism may be a mere ideology, 
for he is certain that it is reactionary and will ultimately collapse; 
to another it is a utopia, for he is sure that it is a new departure and 
will continue to grow’ and flourish. The pragmatic test is the only 
one that is applicable here: that which “works” is “true.” 

This theory of political irrationahty is identified with the name 
of Karl Mannheim, and may be regarded as valid, although in a 
strictly limited way. Obviously only victory can decide questions of 
“worth” when two political irrationalities collide. In this sense, and 
in this sense only, a set of ideas that “aid in their own realization” 
may be regarded as a utopia, i.e., as politically serviceable. Mann- 
heim falls into the error of believing that political serviceability is 
equivalent to scientific truth, but this untenable argument need not 
detain us. Here as elsewhere Pareto’s words apply; “Much is held 
to be true that seems to be useful, and much is thought to be useful 
because it is believed to be true.” 

It may well be that the liberal faith in the ultimate victory of 
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truth is partially responsible for this grotesquely erroneous identi- 
fication of political utility and truth. Following Milton, we sono- 
rously chant, “Let truth and error grapple, for whoever knew fruth 
to be worsted in a free and open encounter?” Any candid examina- 
tion of the historical record shows that the encounter is rarely if ever 
free and open, and, in addition, that the enticements of error are 
often preferred to the austerities of truth. The liberal optimist may 
croon “Truth forever on the scaffold, Wrong forever on the throne, 
yet that scaffold sways the future” — ^but how do we know that it 
sways the future? Any assertion that sheer truth automatically gains 
the day is possible only on the basis of an irrational faith, clearly 
expressed in the succeeding lines of Lowell’s poem: “And behind 
the dim unknown, standeth God within the shadow, keeping watch 
above his own.” Martyrdom is not necessarily the most effective way 
to bring ^ better social world into being. The reason for the liberal 
tendency to regard the martyr — any martyr — as socially useful is 
perhaps the result of the Christian belief in vicarious sacrifice and 
atonement. That is, the martyr is identified with Christ, and Christ’s 
crucifixion presumably saved the world. Ergo, all martyrs save the 
world. This is an erroneous deduction, but logic docs not always 
have the upper hand. 

To the writer, at least, it is clear that liberal optimism frequently 
aids in its own defeat. Irrationality can often be dealt with only by 
force, itself irrational, rather than by rational demonstrations of the 
good life for all men. 

Turning more directly to our dieme, it may be said that we have 
no international law. We have international customs that are ob- 
served as long as the stress of conflict is not too great; when it is, the 
needs of the moment decide. Similarly, peace palaces at the Hague or 
at Geneva mean very litde unless the rational arguments for their 
creed enlist the backbone, the belly, and the biceps. 

The leaders of modern totalitarian states know this well, and they 
are quite right in despising liberalism that is based only on “moral 
suasion.” Only when the liberal ceases to uphold a mere ethic of 
sentiment and champions an ethic of responsibility can the march- 
ing of the dictators’ cohorts be stopped. Those who are socially re- 
sponsible are not willing to do the “right thing” as decreed by senti- 
ment, and then leave the outcome to God or some other inscrutable 
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power; they think in terms of flesh-and-blood men and women 
whose wrongs cannot be righted by any future bliss, however heav- 
enly. In summary, the real liberal dares not be tolerant of intoler- 
ance; the threat of force must be met by force. 

Irrationedity of Ends. It will be recalled that the fourth section 
of our classification of irrationalities is much more open to question 
than those just surveyed. Very few persons will be found to agree 
with the contention that all final ends whatsoever are irrational. 
None the less, this is the writer’s firm conviction, and he must state 
his case as best he can. 

There have been many efforts to show that certain values, such 
as love in the Christian sense, equality, or even naked survival, are 
rational imperatives in human conduct. One should, therefore, be 
able to prove the error of his ways to the man who cries out, “Your 
Christianity is a faith for women and slaves; men must live hard 
and dangerously.” Similarly, there should be a Q.E.D. refuting the 
aristocrat who proclaims the natural inequality of all men. Like- 
wise, there should be a scheme of syllogistic argument that would 
convince the man contemplating suicide that he ought to survive 
for the sake of surviving. Thus badly put, it seems evident that the 
values chosen by men are basically the expression of their physio- 
logical traits and the situations in which they have developed. 

A complete anarchy of values prevails if the only criterion of 
validity is rational demonstration. There are no rational demonstra- 
tions. The patriot who jealously limits his affection to those born 
under his flag is rationally on ground quite as firm as that of the 
internationalist who takes the Golden Rule as his text. The struggle 
between values must be decided on an irrational basis. Only in life 
as it is lived, only in and through the willingness to stake every- 
thing, including life itself, on the outcome of the struggle of wills 
can we say anything about the issues involved. There is no escape, 
in other words, from the task of living the ethical code to which 
one adheres, for only as it is successfully lived — ^and that means the 
transmission of that code to posterity — can its ultimate acceptance 
be assured. Mere faith in the victory of truth means nothing unless 
that faith is accompanied by the power and the readiness to act in 
its behalf. 
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Implications for Peace 

What do these considerations mean, concretely, in international 
affairs? They boil down to this: There is no escape from irrational- 
ity. The beginning of political action is shrouded in obscurity, and 
so too is the end. In the middle ground the light of rationality may 
fitfully shine, but this middle ground is only the realm of means. 

Here, in this realm of means, science has achieved its great vic- 
tories. No one need despair of the knowledge now at our disposal 
concerning the means of attaining any social goals we set for our- 
selves. More, we know a great deal about the ease, difficulty, or im- 
possibility of attaining this goal or that; here again science is no 
weak reed. The student of government, economics, or sociology need 
not feel that his effort is futile, for we know much more than we 
sometimes think. We can rationally evaluate the efficiency of various 
methods for the attainment of the dictatorship of the proletariat, or 
the revivification of the Roman Empire, or the extension of “Aryan” 
supremacy over lesser breeds without the law, or the establishment 
of the perfect democracy where every man is to count as one and no 
man for more than one. We can calculate the chances for the success 
of this or that part of our program, we can foresee disturbances 
called forth by the very success of the contemplated action, we can 
modify our schemes so drastically that we are traveling toward the 
goal even when the path seems to lead away from it — in all these 
ways and many more we can be rational. 

Finally, however, we are confronted by the black abyss of the fu- 
ture, and only by a leap in the dark can the irrational values that 
we cherish be brought within our grasp. Political conduct, in the 
highest sense, is an act of fcdth; you stal{e your life on the creed to 
which you are sworn. The values you uphold may be mere illusions, 
but they are your values. 

And now, as a finale, let me state my own position, my own arbi- 
trary choice among contending values. I stand for an ethic of respon- 
sibility toward those I know most intimately, whose way of life 
I can directly understand. I am an internationalist, yes, but on a 
basis of nationalism. The sentiments that cluster about the native 
land, the familiar language, and the accustomed way of life cer- 
tainly represent nothing that is absolute, but the absolute can be 
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attained only in and through the relative. Men who do not respect 
themselves cannot respect others, and in the larger life of the nation 
the analogy seems to hold good: only through devotion to the values 
closest to us can we be genuinely loyal to the values that take in all 
mankind. There is a real place for patriotism, albeit a chastened and 
reticent patriotism. The poorest way to be an internationalist is to 
begin by apologizing for your nationality. 
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PEACE AND DEMOCRACY 
Robert Gale Woolbert 

In a world where there is litde peace or democracy it is difficult 
to discuss the future of those ideals in any except a theoretical man- 
ner. One might be tempted to remark that this virtual disappearance 
of peace and democracy as living realities should make it easier for 
us to examine them with calmness and objectivity. Such a point of 
view would, I suppose, derive from the belief that one’s emotions — 
one’s hopes and one’s fears — are less aroused by an autopsy than by 
a vivisection. For myself, I am frankly unable to subscribe to this 
point of view. As one who continues to hope for eventual world 
peace and to believe in democracy, I find it quite impossible to be 
objective about either of them. Were I, in fact, to try to be objective, 
I would be less than honest with myself and with my readers. 

I said that I hope for peace and believe in democracy. That not 
entirely accidental choice of verbs reflects an important fact: that 
liberal-minded persons, judging peace and democracy by difierent 
sets of values, do not necessarily regard them as equally desirable 
things. Nor do they believe that the existence of the one is always 
dependent on the concomitant existence of the other. This observa- 
tion is not as banal or self-evident as some might think. If one will 
examine the great mass of inspirational literature that has come from 
the pens of liberals and pacifists during the last twenty years, one will 
readily discover that many publicists have assumed that without 
peace there is no democracy and that without democracy there is 
no peace. 

The statement that peace is a necessary condition to democracy 
cannot be accepted as entirely valid, though there is considerable 
truth in it. We in the United States have learned by bitter experience 
that a democratic nation cannot wage a war without surrendering 
most of its democratic institutions to a virtual dictatorship. We 
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learned that in 1861-1865 and again in 1917-1919. Even though these 
dictatorships may have been quite constitutional, their existence 
nevertheless put an end to democratic processes, not only for the 
duration of the wars but during the confused periods immediately 
following them. It is naturally to be expected that those who exe r- 
cise suprem e pnv^ during- a war vjdU be loath to su^ender it wh eiT 
the war is ove r, ^^^d, given the political and social disorder that~ 
inevitably follows a large-scale war, it is easy for them to pretend 
that the public good demands that they be continued in power. In 
this respect, peace is obviously a far better medium for the develop- 
ment and preservation of democracy than is war. 

The Struggle to Achieve and Maintain Democracy 

At the same time, it must not be forgotten that all three of the 
great liberal nations — England, France, and the United -States — 
passed through civil wars or revolutions, or both, in their progress 
towards democracy. The assault upon a nation’s democratic insti- 
tutions usually comes froin with in rather jhan from abroad, but nof 
always. I'he democratic government of Spain has had to bear the~ 
coniBined attack of its own reactionary elements and of interna- 
tional fascism in the shape of Italy and Germany. Hitler’s animosity 
towards Czechoslovakia arose as much from his hatred for Czech 
democracy as from any other motive. The support which he gave 
the nazi movement of Henlein will undoubtedly become one of the 
classic examples of hovv an authoritarian state undermines a demo- 
cratic state from within. 

In France the Cagoulards and other fascist, anti-patriotic elements 
have received considerable aid (including arms) from Germany and 
Italy. The adepts of these subversive organizations, as well as many 
of their lay sympathizers, openly vaunt their preference for a France 
ruled by Mussolini or Hitler rather than the socialists, especially “that 
Jew Blum.” In other words, the national security of France is being 
undermined by Frenchmen who are willing to sell out their own 
country to foreign totalitarian powers in order to keep French in- 
stitutions — ^political, economic, and social — ^from being further de- 
mocratized. They have placed the interests of their class above those 
of their country. They have, of course, rationalized this anomalous 
position with all sorts of specious arguments and emotional appeals. 
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They claim to be the only real patriots, the only true nationalists, in 
France because they alone have the true interests of the country at 
heart. 

France is by no means the sole country in which domestic insur- 
rection is encouraged by the conspiracies of the totalitarian states. 
There is hardly a countr y in th£ world where the n a zis are not sus- 
pected of seeking to creat eT or take oyer, a subversive rnovement 
which they can use as a weapon against the government of that 
country. The Italian fascists are engaged in the same practices, but 
on a smaller scale. The activities of both nazis and fascists in Latin 
America admirably illustrate this insidious mode of attack, one to 
which democratic states, because of the wide latitude they allow all 
political movements, are particularly vulnerable. 

By employing these tactics Germany and Italy are imitating the 
old technique of the Third International, only with greater thorough- 
ness and success. The communists, in fact, have ofScially abandoned 
‘goring from within” in favor of co-operation with democr atically 
mclined parties and governmatits! . TEis is the “Popular Front” 
^licy! In some countries, such as France, the communists are far 
better patriots than the “nationalists.” In the United States, the com- 
munists bend every effort to demonstrate their loyalty to American 
democracy and to prove the essentially indigenous nature of Ameri- 
can communist ideals and leadership. Communist sympathizers are 
prominent in such liberal and pacifist bodies as the American League 
for Peace and Democracy. 

For the time being, then, international communism is not the 
menace to the internal peace of the “bourgeois” countries it once 
was. Since the soviet regime in Russia needs long years of peace to 
create its socialist society, the Third International is not likely to 
endanger peace by wrecking the democratic countries from within. 
This hands-off policy obviously cannot be applied to the totaUtarian 
states composing the anti-Comintern: Germany, Italy, and Japan. 
We can take it as axiomatic that international communism will con- 
tinue to do everything within its power to weaken those three states, 
and any others that go fascist, by internal pressure. Whether such 
tactics arc conducive to the maintenance of international peace is 
a matter for speculation. It might be held that any decrease in the 
solidity of the power of the fascist dictators would make them more 
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hesitant to risk the complete loss of that power in a general war. 
On the other hand, there is support for the belief that a deteriorating 
situation at home might have the opposite effect of driving them 
into foreign advenmres in a desperate effort to recapture the imagi- 
nation and loyalty of their peoples. 

It is unwise to overemphasize the role of war in the creation and 
preservation of democratic regimes, for it can rightly be pointed out 
that in some of the smaller European states — ^notably in the Scandi- 
navian countries where democracy is strongest because it is social 
and economic as well as political — democratic institutions evolved 
peacefully without recourse to large-scale violence. I shall also be 
reminded that there have existed democratic regimes which owe 
their origins to civil or international war but which were unable to 
survive for any length of time, even in a period of general peace. 
The governments of many Latin American republics and of several 
of the small Succession States in central and eastern Europe ad- 
mirably exemplify this, inability of peace to preserve what war has 
created. 


Peace at Any Price 

We cannot, therefore, say that peace is an indispensable condition 
to democracy. We can, however, say that in recent years the so-called 
democratic powers have thought it to their interest to try to preserve 
peace at almost any price, especially a price that could be paid by 
other nations. When Chamberlain and Daladier, acting in what 
they believed to be accord with the profoundly pacifist sentiment of 
their peoples, forced Czechoslovakia, the sole remaining democratic 
nation east of the Rhine, to surrender to Hitler not only a consider- 
able portion of its territory but the very substance of its economic 
and political liberty, they did so in the desperate hope that they could 
thereby preserve peace. And, in the attempt to preserve peace by 
such methods they nearly made an end to democracy in Europe by 
the discredit they brought upon it. 

It might with some justice be maintained that Chamberlain and 
Daladier behaved as authoritarian rulers and not as the responsible 
heads of two great democratic states, and that their sins should 
therefore not be charged against democracy. It will be recalled that 
in acceding to Hitler’s Berchtesgaden demands they acted without 
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any parliamentary check (neither the British nor the French parlia- 
ment was sitting) and without giving the French and British publics 
time to be apprised of the facts, to form an intelligent opinion on 
them, and then to make that opinion manifest. If it had not been 
for the courageous action of Jan Masaryk, Czechoslovak minister in 
London, the British and French peoples would probably not have 
known about the details of the Chamberlain-Hitler conversations 
until after the deal had been consummated. By making public the 
terms of the original Anglo-French offer to let Germany have the 
Sudeten area and of Hitler’s more exigent counter-memorandum, 
Masaryk gave British and French public opinion at least a belated 
opportunity to know what was being done by their prime ministers 
— an opportunity which it used to show its disapproval of trucklmg 
to nazi intimidation. Unfortunately, their will to peace was greater 
than their interest in the preservation of democracy . In any event, 
Chamberlain and Daladier believed that this was the essence of the 
desires of their peoples, and acted accordingly. The clearly undemo- 
cratic character of their procedure was due in no small part to the 
necessity of meeting Hitler on his political level. That is one of the 
great sacrifices which democracies must be prepared to make if they 
wish to see peace, even a precarious peace, maintained in a world 
half slave and half free. 

By offering to hold Czechoslovakia’s body while Hitler dismem- 
bered it, Chamberlain and Daladier were only following the policy 
that Britain and France had consistently pursued through the Man- 
churian, Ethiopian, Spanish, and Sino-Japanese “incidents,” each of 
which embodied a totalitarian attack upon a weaker nation. The 
great democratic powers have been renting peace — for themselves — 
by sacrificing the independence of weak, and in some cases, demo- 
cratic countries. And these sacrifices have entailed loss not only to 
democracy’s international prestige, but also to its vitality in those 
countries who put peace before liberty. 

Preservation of Status Quo 

How are we to explain such behavior, such cringing, by supposedly 
democratic governments towards fascist blufl&ng and bullying? In 
the first place, we must remember that Britain and France are 
“satisfied” powers, powers which stand to lose some of their far- 
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flung colonial territories — and therefore some of their political and 
economic pre-eminence — in a general war. It is only natural that the 
policy they pursue should be the one which they believe to be most 
effective in preserving the status quo, if not everywhere, at least 
within their own empires. They have surrendered the property and 
liberty of other peoples in the hope of deflec ti ng th e aggressive at- 
tention of the dictatorraway fro m the French and BrSh empires.” 
But should it not have been obvious to them that this course only 
postponed the evil day when Hitler and Mussolini, having consoli- 
dated their strength in central Europe and the Mediterranean, would 
press their colonial claims against France and Britain, and that these 
countries, having given away all the desirable possessions of other 
peoples, would then have to surrender some of their own.? There 
has certainly been no dearth of Jeremiahs who foresaw that this 
was the path events would take. 

Such a policy is not exactly what one would call a courageous one; 
it is certainly a nationally selfish one, but it is at least understandable 
in a world where the fear of war’s horrible destructiveness has in- 
evitably come to color the decisions of every responsible statesman 
possessed of a modicum of humanity. 

The other colonial powers — ^the United States, the Netherlands, 
Belgium, and Portugal — are similarly fearful of anything that will 
disturb the status quo. Except for Portugal, these countries enjoy 
what we still describe as democratic institutions. One of the chief 
bases for thpir dpmncr::g-y -is thdr wealth and prosperity as soci ate d , 
with their status a s imperialist powefs. D emocracy is, in fact, a luxury 
to be enjoyed only by countries whose economy is expanding or 
whose accumulated wealth is sufficient to give moderate well-being 
to a large part of the population. In the United States two thirds of 
the people are generally believed to enjoy what might be considered 
a decent standard of living. In the other democratically governed 
home countries of colonial empires the ratio of well-being is like- 
wise large enough to preclude the immediate rise of a disinherited, 
desperate class that might be organized by fanatical or unscrupulous 
demagogues into movements sufficiently militant to threaten the 
foundations of the state. Portugal is the only exception, for she alone 
amnng the colonial powers has an outright authoritarian govern- 
ment. But Portugal, unlike the other possessors of colonial empires, 
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is poor, too poor— in both resources and vitality — ^to give her people 
a high standard of living. 

Similar logic can be applied to the more prosperous but colony-less 
nations like Switzerland, the Scandinavian countries, and perhaps 
even Argentina, though one hesitates to include any Latin American 
state, no matter how richly endowed with natural wealth, in a list 
of countries that are both democratic and relatively stable. Before 
her dismemberment Czechoslovakia was also to be counted among 
these small, relatively prosperous, democratic nations. Her position 
might indeed have been compared to that of the colonial powers, 
since one third of her inhabitants, being neither Czech nor Slovak, 
did not belong ethnically to the Czechoslovak “nation.” 

The other two outstanding “satiated” countries are China and 
Soviet Russia. China wanted peace in which to develop her nascent 
republican institutions and to consolidate her poorly articulated em- 
pire. But Japan could not afford to let her consolidate this empire and 
therefore struck before Chma could prepare an invulnerable defense. 
In the end, however, it may well be that China will afford another 
example of a nation whose democratic institutions are forged on 
the anvil of war. The new China, no matter how large or how small, 
will have been created by the united efforts of a long disunited 
people and wiU therefore almost without fail be more democratic 
than ever before in her long history. 

Since its birth twenty-one years ago the Soviet Union has been 
the object of more insults and provocation's than any other major 
power. That she has consistently refused to let these incidents lead 
to war is evidence of her will to peace. This will derives primarily 
from Russia’s fear that a general war would resolve itself into an 
attack on her vast empire on the part of the combined forces of the 
capitalist world. Such an attack, if successful, would spell not only 
territorial dismemberment for Russia, but the end of the communist 
experiment. Soviet Russia very definitely belongs among the “have” 
powers who want peace in order that they may continue to “have.” 
And since these “have” powers are almost without exception demo- 
cratic, Russia pursues a philo-democratic policy. In fact, she even 
outdoes France and Britain in her professed zeal to uphold the status 
quo by collective security. 

But the fact that Russia consorts with the democratic countries in 
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pursuit of a common policy against fascist aggressors should not in 
itself convince us — as some are convinced — that Russia is a demo- 
cratic country. The question whether the soviet regime is any more 
democratic and less authoritarian than the regimes of Germany or 
Italy need not be discussed here other than to remark that the com- 
munists — ^unlike Hitler and Mussolini who constandy boast of their 
anti-democratic ideals — still maintain the pretense that their dictator- 
ship is only a transitional stage, a vestibule leading to a more perfect 
form of democracy than has ever existed anywhere in the world. 
This is a high ideal, and it remains to be seen whether the present 
governing class in Russia will ever relinquish its power without a 
stiff fight. It seems difficult to believe that Russia can make much 
progress towards democracy without one or more revolutions, palace 
or otherwise. Perhaps the Soviet Union is too large for democratic 
processes to operate successfully. (Perhaps, for that matter, aijy large 
empire, like Britain’s or France’s, is too big to be governed democrat- 
ically.) And it has yet to be demonstrated that the various peoples 
in the Soviet Union have any real capacity for democratic govern- 
ment. There is no question that Russia possesses the natural re- 
sources that are the indispensable prerequisite for that widespread 
material well-being necessary for a healthy democracy. Has it also 
the spiritual and the intellectual resources necessary for successful 
democracy? That is what remains to be seen. 

Would Universai» Democracy Bring World Peace? 

Let us now examine the widely held belief that the greater the 
number of democratic countries in the world — ^and the fewer the 
authoritarian ones — the better will be the chances for universal peace. 
Such an examination must perforce rest partly on historical analogy 
and partly on pure speculation. The world has never enjoyed that 
halcyon state in which all, or even a majority, of the nations were 
governed democratically. 

For the purposes of argument, however, let us suppose that such 
a state were to exist. Would its existence outlaw war by rendering it 
unnecessary? There are good reasons for thinking that such would 
not be the case. 

What are the emotions which drive men to war? First and fore- 
most is nationalism. Now, if we explore modern history, we dis- 
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cover that nationalism and democracy became almost simultaneously 
powerful political forces in England, France, and the United States. 
English nationalism had already become thoroughly a part of Eng- 
lish life by the end of the seventeenth century at the time of the 
Glorious Revolution of 1688, whereas the nationahsms of France 
and of the United States were forged in the heat of the revolutions 
those peoples fought at the end of the eighteenth century. The French 
Revolutionists sought to export democracy to the rest of Europe, and 
failed. Napoleon in his turn strove to impose French military hegem- 
ony on Europe and succeeded only in fertilizing its soil for the 
rapid growth of nationalism. Thenceforward, nationalism far out- 
stripped democracy in the number of its converts. After the World 
War, democracy began to decline as a world force, whereas national- 
ism continued to march triumphandy on, until today there remains 
hardly a people unconscious of its national destiny. Arabia, India, 
and China have been stirred to a new spirit of national solidarity 
and assertiveness that would have seemed unbelievable a generation 
ago. Even the Soviet Union, which for a while in the 1920’s turned 
its back on the gospel of nationalism, now makes a virtue of patriot- 
ism to the Russian “fatherland.” 

There can be no question that nationalism is the most impelling 
loyalty in the world today. When the interests of nationalism and 
democracy run in the same direction — ^as they did m Czechoslovakia 
— ^the nation’s solidarity and determination are just so much the 
stronger. But there seem to be very few peoples who will fight for 
democracy. The Spanish loyalists are the only people who are today 
ready to die in defense of their free institutions. Arabia is not fight- 
ing Briton and Jew to establish a democratic regime but to attain 
nationhood. The Chinese are repelling the Japanese invasion in order 
to preserve their national integrity — only the so-called Chinese com- 
munists are imbued with any real democratic fervor. Haile Selassie 
and his feudal rasses could by no stretch of the imagination be de- 
scribed as defenders of Ethiopian democracy, something which was 
utterly non-existent. 

In a world of democratic states is there any reason to believe that 
the spirit of nationalism would atrophy and disappear, and that the 
peoples would cease to “rage so furiously together” ? I do not think 
so. Dictators, it is true, can throw their nations into war at almost 
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a moment’s notice. But democratically ruled peoples can also be 
stampeded by demagogues and press lords, though not as quickly 
or unanimously. The very nature of a liberal regime fosters and 
protects such individuals, whether they be sincere or mere adven- 
turers. It also permits the organization of movements whose object 
is to destroy precisely those democratic institutions which allow it 
to carry on its agitation. Under these circumstances, it seems difficult 
to anticipate that war would be banished in a democratically gov- 
erned world. 

If we were to proceed still further in our speculation and hypothe- 
cate not only a world in which every nation was governed demo- 
cratically but one in which an identical and high standard of living 
was enjoyed by the peoples of all nations, dien, and only then, would 
there be some sound basis for believing that the causes of war had 
been removed. It is not enough that the principles of dem'icracy — 
political, social, and economic — ^govern the relations of men mthin 
each nation; there mu st also be democracy among the n ations. There 
must be so me sort ot rough equdi ty in livii^ s tandards between the 
^^o^^ . Otherwise there will be what Mussolini, borrowing a phrase 
from the pre-War nationalists, has .called proletarian n a tions and 
plutocratic nations. A rich nation i s ^yrays going to be the object 
of envy by poorer nations, and this envy may not inconceivably lead 
to wars, even between democracies. 

For these reasons I do not think we can subscribe to the doctrine 
that by universalizing democracy we inevitably put an end to war. 

Historical Perspective 

In order not to close this discussion of the relationship between 
peace and democracy on a speculative note, let us for a moment turn 
back the pages of history. We must, of course, keep in mind that 
when we describe a certam period as one of peace and another as one 
of war, we are not speaking in terms susceptible of precise measure- 
ment. Peace and war, viewed historically and in the large, are rela- 
tive things. The century from 1815 to 1914 was relatively peaceful 
because there were no long and general wars; whereas the previous 
century had been relatively warlike, with its succession of general 
conflicts waged not only in Europe but in America, Africa, and Asia. 
It is hardly necessary to point out that history presents several ex- 
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amples of long periods of peace in epochs when there were few, if 
any, countries whose governments rested on the consent, much less 
the active participation, of the governed. 

We need not here enter the threadbare discussion as to whether 
the Greek “democracies” were really democratic. It is enough for 
our purposes to recall that the record of those city-states in the mat- 
ter of keeping the peace left much to be desired. Certainly, one would 
never think of citing the classic period of Greek democracy in sup- 
port of the doctrine that democracies breed peace. 

Rome was never more than a very diluted democracy at best. Such 
popular institutions as were to be found in republican Rome seldom 
displayed enough vitality to endanger the power of the great fam- 
ilies. Nevertheless, it was under the Republic that Rome fought her 
great wars. With the advent of the Imperial Age, there settled down 
upon the Western world the Pax Romana. Now the Pax Romana 
was an imposed peace, a peace maintained by the threat of over- 
whelming military might. There was nothing democratic or liberal 
about it. But it did keep the Western world relatively free from war 
for over three centuries. 

Of a different sort was the Pax Britannica which prevailed during 
the century that followed Waterloo. Those hundred years marked 
the heyday of Britain’s imperial power and prestige. During that 
time no general European war was fought. England’s word was 
listened to with awe by all nations, and it vyas fiat on the seven seas. 
But this British peace, unlike that of Rome, did not rest on any ter- 
ritorial sovereignty over Europe — ^for England had no continental 
possessions except Gibraltar — ^but on her economic, political, and 
moral hegemony over the entire world. Britain’s possession of a 
great colonial empire and her headstart in the Industrial Revolution 
enabled her to create a vast reservoir of national wealth. This wealth, 
in turn, permitted an increasingly larger part of her population to 
partake of that degree of well-being necessary for the development 
of modern democratic institutions. Britain’s supremacy in the nine- 
teenth century, unlike Rome’s nearly two millenniums before, was 
not founded upon, or concomitant with, an echpse of popular in- 
stitutions, either in Britain itself or in the rest of the world. It was 
rather a period m which liberalism and democracy spread into more 
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countries. It was, in fact, the golden age of liberalism and democracy 
in Europe and America. 

The years immediately following the World War saw the high- 
water mark of democratic institutions, a mark from which the tide 
began to ebb with the rise of fascism in Italy. During the sixteen 
years since the March on Rome the light of democracy has been 
extinguished in one country after another. Certain optimistic lovers 
of democracy will object that, of the countries which enjoyed demo- 
cratic institutions before the World War, scarcely one has forsaken 
them. In large part they are right: the apostates from democracy 
have been among those states where democratic institutions were 
created ex novo after the war and imposed on peoples unfit by in- 
experience or temperament to make them work. Yet, however true 
this fact may be, it entirely ignores the further fact that the spiritual 
content and the militant vitality of democracy have greatly deterio- 
rated, at the same time that the aggressiveness and the rutLlessness 
of the totalitarian states have been growing ever more terrifying. 

Before the World War the non-democratic states were typified 
by Germany and Austria-Hungary, which were by no means abso- 
lute monarchies or personal despotisms. Today the typical non- 
democratic (“anti-democratic” would be more accurate) states are 
the aggressive dictatorships governed by such opportunistic adven- 
turers as Hitler, Mussolini, and Franco. The milder dictatorships of 
Pilsudski, King Carol, Ataturk, and Salazar — to cite merely some 
of the more obvious examples — are regarded as being comparatively 
humane and benevolent, and therefore deserving of the good-will of 
liberal-minded men everywhere. This is the measure of the low 
estate to which democratic standards have fallen. 

The stage has now been set for Hitler to impose a Fax Germamca 
on Europe. This is the logical outcome of the breakdown of the col- 
lective security system of the League of Nations. And the responsi- 
bility for this breakdown must in no small part rest on the demo- 
cratic countries which in their zeal for peace at any price have put 
an end to the rule of law m Europe. 

We may well ask whether a political philosophy which is thus 
bartered away by its custodians deserves to live. Is a belief worth 
much if in the end men will not die for it.? We in the United States 
must also ask ourselves whether we care to embark on any more 
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wars “to make the world safe for democracy.” When the British, 
and most likely with them the French, discover they can no longer 
stave off the aggressive, land-hungry powers and must fight to pro- 
tect their empires, will we be prepared to come to their assistance? 
And if we do come to their assistance, will it be “to make the world 
safe for democracy” or to make the world safe for the British Em- 
pire ? The government of the British Empire, as distinguished from 
that of the United Kingdom and the self-governing dominions, is 
not a democratic institution. Four fifths of Britain’s five-hundred 
million subjects do not enjoy the blessings of democratic govern- 
ment. We should not speak of British democracy and the British 
Empire as if they were the same thing. 

This does not necessarily suggest that the preservation of the 
British Empire might not be to the interest of the United States. 
Howeve^-, if we do decide that it is to our interest to fight in defense 
of Britain’s power, let us frankly admit from the start that that is 
our purpose and not pretend that it is to preserve democracy. 
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Chapter 29 

THE FASCIST AUTARCHY 
Ugo V. d’Annunzto 

The general causes and philosophy of fascist autarchy are, by 
reason of space limitations, all that can here be discussed. To enter 
into an exposition or defense of individual points of policy would 
require a complete volume rather than a brief chapter. For die same 
reason, the writer cannot undertake a delineation of the many and 
often conflicting ideas sustained by the various authoritarian re- 
gimes existing in the world today. An Italian point of view alone 
will be outlined in this chapter, and, although the writer will at- 
tempt to render this viewpoint with sympathetic understanding, 
he personally does not hold that it is applicable to all countries or 
to all historical periods, nor does he claim to be in any way repre- 
sentative of official Italian currents of thought. 

Italy’s Economic Handicaps 

In pre-War days, Italy, blessed with incomparable natural beau- 
ties and an unparalleled historical and artistic background, suffered 
silently under serious economic drawbacks which rendered her posi- 
tion in the modern world ever more unstable. 

Italy’s subsoil lacks coal, iron, and oil, the three essential com- 
modities of twentieth century industrial life. Her rocky, mountain- 
ous soil, worn out by centuries of intensive cultivation, is incapable 
of producing in sufficient abundance the foodstuffs which her popu- 
lation needs. In the n ineteenth century race for colonial possessions, 
a great potential source of raw materials, Italy, which did not fully 
attain statehood until the latter part of the century, found herself 
hopelessly outstripped by her better-organized European neighbors. 
Add to this a population constantly inaeasing and fully conscious 
of its tradition of civilization, and you have a national and interna- 
tional problem. 
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For the reasons outlined above, Italy found herself more and more 
handicapped in the field of international trade. Despite her people’s 
industriousness and willingness to work, making a living was an 
ever more pressing problem for most Italians, while for the Italian 
state as a whole the question of balancing increasing imports of 
foodstuffs and raw industrial materials against a stationary export 
trade of manufactured or semi-manufactured goods and of a few 
non-essential agricultural products loomed greater as the years 
rolled by. 

Happily, in those days, there was a constant demand for willing 
workers in other more fortunate lands that had resources to develop 
and insufficient man power with which to develop them. The whole- 
sale emigration of ten million Italians between 1880 and 1914 to other 
countries of Europe, to South America, and above all, to the United 
States, served to make up for the deficiency in Italy’s trade balance, 
as well as to afford a livelihood to the emigrants and the relatives 
they left behind them. Emigration helped, on the one hand, to relieve 
population pressure at home, on the other to supply the country with 
the means of equalizing the trade balance through the remittances 
which the emigrants abroad sent back to their families. Tourists who 
came to visit Italy also left substantial sums which could be used in 
international payments for the excess of imports over exports. Lastly, 
Italy developed, on a modest scale, a merchant marine which, by 
transporting the goods and passengers of other countries, gained for 
the nation sums that also went todill the gap. 

The Post-War Pemod 

The World War, which swallowed up three quarters of Italy’s 
national wealth, also disrupted her shipping and tourist trade. For- 
eign purchases of raw materials increased tenfold during the War 
years, with the result that an imposing debt was piled up. 

At the end of the War, Italy found herself impoverished. Terri- 
torial gains in Europe, although highly flattering to national pride, 
were economically liabilities rather than assets. As for colonial gains, 
it is a matter of historical record that England and France appro- 
priated Germany’s productive colonies and Turkey’s mandated areas 
rewarding Italy with some thousands of square miles of desert land 
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added to Italy’s semi-desert colony of Libya and other thousands of 
square miles of unproductive territory in East Africa. 

To what degree the attitude of these nations was responsible for 
the growth of fascism is still a matter of controversy. What is not 
controversial is that post-War economic conditions brought about a 
vast measure of dissatisfaction among the Italian working masses 
—a dissatisfaction which might, as formerly, have an outlet in 
wholesale emigration but for the fact that the countries to which 
Italians had been wont to emigrate decided at that point to shut 
out the migratory tides by means of which they had multiplied their 
populations and developed their resources. This was particularly true 
of the United States, which, during the two decades between 1890 
and 1910, had absorbed Italian immigrants at the rate of over 
200,000 a year. 

It is hardly worth while to enter here into a discussion of the 
rights and wrongs of measures which, like the immigration quota 
laws of 1921, 1924, and 1929, or the Smoot-Hawley Tariff of 1930, 
had vast international repercussions. In a world composed of sov- 
ereign nations, in which the law of national selfishness reigns su- 
preme, each country is entitled to take those measures which it feels 
are for the good of its own nationals, regardless of the effects they 
may have on the populations of other countries. America had 
thrived and prospered on a policy of free imm igration and semi-free 
trade. Pressure groups, inspired by racial and religious considera- 
tions, and labor groups') concerned with the hypothetical menace to 
the American standard of living constituted by cheap immigrant 
labor and cheap foreign goods, decided that the time had come to 
call a halt to the country’s traditional policy. Whether they were 
right or wrong, from a purely American standpoint, may be left 
to the depression years to determine. It was perhaps forgotten that 
immigrants are not merely producers, but also consumers, and that 
the purchase of foreign goods enables inhabitants of other lands to 
buy our goods in return. 

Italian Socialism and Communism 

The effect on Italian economy of these and sunilar measures 
practiced by countries rich in territorial and material resources was 
disastrous. Many reasons have been advanced why Italian socialism, 
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which was particularly strong in the immediate post-War years, did 
not seize the helm and turn Italy into a socialistic soviet republic 
instead of permitting fascism to assume the power. One possible 
answer, which does not seem to have arisen in the minds of those 
who have devoted their study to that critical period of Italian his- 
tory, is that socialism and communism are predicted upon the aboli- 
tion of private property, the redistribution of wealth, and, above 
all, the elimination of international obstacles to trade and migratory 
movements. In Italy there was little private property to abolish or 
nationalize, practically no wealth to redistribute and, consider ing 
the international situation and the attitude of the wealthier nations, 
no guarantee of that removal of trade and migration barriers which 
alone could solve Italy’s problems. It was difficult, under the cir- 
cumstances, for socialism to prevent a convincing case to the masses, 
whereas <3 fascist movement based upon national discipline and di- 
rected toward a program of aggressive nationalism in line with that 
of the other great European powers appeared far more practical to 
the man in the street. 


AUTARCHY 

It is not our purpose to go here into a description of the fascist 
seizure of power or the early domestic policies of the fascist regime, 
which were based to a large extent upon expediency. 

Throughout the early years of fascism, however, the idea of 
autarchy was slowly maturing in the minds of the fascist leaders. 
Autarchy, reduced to its simple*st terms, means military, political, 
and, above all,- economic independence for the nation, in peace as 
well as in war. Complete autarchy is easily achieved by nations 
rich in territory and raw materials, like the United States; it is less 
easily attained, particularly in times of war, by nations, like Britain, 
dependent upon overseas colonies and dominions for their essential 
imports; and, for nations like Italy, devoid both of natural resources 
and of productive colonies, autarchy appears at first glance as well- 
nigh unattainable. In peace times, such nations are condemned to 
a slow process of economic bleeding. Imports exceeding exports, and 
the trade balance having to be paid in gold, the nation that finds 
itself in this unfortunate predicament is like a man whose annual 
essential expenditures exceed his total annual income, so that he 
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must go deeper and deeper into debt, until bankruptcy climaxes his 
vain efforts. In the case of a nation, the gold reserve behind the 
country’s monetary circulation is gradually exhausted, the nation’s 
credit abroad disappears, and ultimately the day comes when no one 
will sell to it (if the word “sell” can rightly be used when there is no 
money to pay for a purchase) the imported materials it needs, where- 
upon the country is condemned to sink to a lower standard of liv ing . 
This brings about suffering, dissatisfaction, revolution, and still no 
solution of a problem which must be solved from abroad. 

Answer must be made at this point to an argument which is occa- 
sionally voiced by the press of democratic countries. “Raw materi- 
als,” runs the argument, “are easily accessible in the world’s markets. 
In fact, there is a vast unsalable surplus of such materials. They, or 
the colonies which produce them, do not have to be fought for.” 
This is pardy true, but, like all half truths, highly misleading. Indi- 
vidual producers of such raw materials are in the market for the 
sake of profits. They demand payment for their products, and no 
matter how low their prices are, international payments must be 
made in gold. Payments to producers in a country’s own territorial 
possessions, on the other hand, are made in the national currency, 
and do not disturb the nation’s economic balance or gold reserve. 
It is for this reason that colonial nations are, as a rule, prosperous, 
and non-colonial ones in perpetual economic straits, unless they are 
fortunate enough to have on their own national soil either all the 
raw materials they ne^d, or an export surplus of something the 
world needs, in exchange for which they can import what they lack 
without a drain of gold. To talk to a nation like Italy of the abund- 
ance, cheapness, and availability of the world’s raw materials is 
therefore as ironical as to talk to a man who is willing to work but 
imemployed, and who has no money at his disposal, of the cheap- 
ness of living costs and the overproduction of the nation’s farms. 

Overpopulation 

Another contention frequently heard is the following: “If the 
coimtry is overpopulated, why don’t they practice birth control.^ 

Why do they encourage population growth? 

On the one hand, Italians are generally Roman Catholics and 
fond of children, and do not care to practice birth control on re- 
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ligious and sentimental grounds. On the other hand, the Italian 
Government sees no reason why it should discourage this natural 
tendency on the part of the population. It points out, with consider- 
able historical justification, that the races that practice birth control 
on a national scale doom themselves to extinction. “Why” says the 
Italian Government “should a nation as important to civilization as 
the Italian so doom itself? There will be time enough to think of 
birth control when all the earth’s available territory is saturated 
and the world’s resources are fully exploited; until then, there is no 
good reason why the selfish policies of others should impose mass 
race suicide upon a nation that does not care to practice it.” 

To bring the problem home, it might as reasonably be argued 
that our own proletarian masses on the nation’s relief rolls should 
be subjected to mass sterilization. They have displayed their inability 
to make, a place for themselves; they are useless appendages of 
society; they are a constant problem and a constant menace; let them 
therefore be eliminated by the painless process of enforced birth 
control. Our sense of humanity and civilization rebels at the thought. 
Yet this is precisely what is suggested for Italy, despite the fact that 
the Italians as a nation have given evidence of being more useful 
to society than our own unemployable groups. If the freedom of the 
individual means what liberals claim it means, then they are con- 
tradicting themselves in advocating for Italy a governmental policy 
that would violate one of the most sacred of human rights, the right 
to parenthood. 

The fascist government, in rejecting birth control as a solution 
for the nation’s problems, finds justification not merely on moral, 
religious, and historical, but also on purely practical, common-sense 
grounds. In the pre-War days, the liberal governments of Italy, which 
did not carry on any active population policy, found themselves faced 
with a population surplus of nearly half a million a year, but such 
surplus found its outlet in emigration. 

The fascist government, facing the identical problem, with migra- 
tory outlets closed, chose the more diflEcult but ultimately more 
satisfactory solution of autarchy. The country was to be made self- 
sufBcient, in peace as well as in war. To this end, national agricul- 
tural production, particularly of wheat, was stimulated; waste lands 
were improved and made productive; population was shifted and 
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redistributed where necessary; unessential imports were cut to a 
minimum; substitute products based on national materials replaced, 
wherever possible, imported products; the nation’s hydroelectric re- 
sources were developed to cut down the importation of foreign coal; 
the nation’s mineral resources, particularly iron, were explored and 
exploited to the utmost. 

Colonial Demands 

But the demands of autarchy required more than this. They re- 
quired a vast colonial empire, rich in productive lands and raw 
materials, which could serve at once as a settlement territory for 
Italy’s surplus millions and a reservoir of foodstuffs and industrial 
and mineral raw products for the mother country. There seemed to 
be but one possible answer — ^Ethiopia. The realm of the Negus was 
the only^frican territory which, thanks to its inaccessibility and the 
fierceness of its tribesmen-warriors, had escaped the greed of nine- 
teenth century Europe’s empire builders. Italy undertook to build 
the empire she needed, by precisely the same means and methods 
that all colonial nations have adopted innumerable times — ^the pro- 
cess of armed aggression. 

The outcome of Italy’s struggle for empire is known. Despite all 
prophecies of disaster, despite the relentless opposition, on moral 
grounds, of the League of Nations led, ironically enough, by the 
greatest empire builder of modern times, Italy triumphed. The con- 
quest of Ethiopia gave Italy a vast territorial' empire, where millions 
of Italians may settle and where some of the raw materials needed 
for Italian industry and agriculture may be found. To the objection 
that Ethiopia has not yet proved its value to Italy in these capacities, 
the reply may be made that such developments take decades, not 
years. 

Strangely enough, the Ethiopian conquest brought forth a meas- 
ure of justification for the policy of autarchy which the fascist gov- 
ernment could never have hoped to achieve by itself. The threat of 
sanctions and the economic siege to which Italy was subjected proved 
to the Italian people and to the world at large that any nation not 
economically self-sufl&cient definitely runs the risk of strangulation 
whenever its policies happen to clash with those of its more for- 
tunate neighbors, and that the promise of free access to raw materi- 
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als made by the wealthier to the poorer nations is a snare and a 
delusion, politically as well as economically. 

So long as the wealthier nations are left undisturbed to rule the 
world, there is no economic pressure on the poorer ones save the 
ordinary process of gold-bleeding; the rate of speed of national 
strangulation is slow, almost imperceptible, and spread over a period 
of years. Let one of the proletarian nations dare attempt what the 
plutocratic countries have practiced numberless times, and it is forth- 
with labeled an “aggressor,” a “gangster nation,” and threatened 
with a speeding up of the tempo of economic sufiocation. 

Even today, in many liberal circles, the theory is advanced that 
all that is really needed to halt the progress of the dictatorships is 
for the democratic countries to pool their resources and forbid their 
antagonists access to raw materials. Liberals who advocate these 
policies unwittingly supply the dictators with the most powerful 
of propaganda weapons. The dictator can safely and honestly say 
to his people: “Our rich opponents wish to strangle us by economic 
pressure. Self-suflSciency is the only means of defense at our disposal. 
We must seize sources of foodstuffs and raw materials, because only 
by having them in our grasp can we ward off the threat to our 
national existence.” And the people enthusiastically respond. A cam- 
paign like the Ethiopian, which the people of Italy might have been 
disposed to question at the outset, became a holy crusade for self- 
sufficiency the minute sanctions were applied. Nor was the lesson 
lost after the campaign was over. Dictatorial regimes the world over 
are able to point today to the fact that there are other forms of 
aggression beside purely military ones; that campaigns of boycott, 
sanctions, blockade, or other forms of economic pressure are just 
as cruel and far more cowardly than the bombing of open cities, 
since they strike at the very core of the life of the masses, aim at 
intensifying the sufferings of the poorer classes and at reducing them 
to starvation and forcing them to demand that their leaders sur- 
render unconditionally; that men, women, and children are all 
indiscriminately victimized. This, the dictators point out, was the 
method by which Britain won the World War. The dictators and 
the countries over which they rule are resolved that it shall not 
happen again. 
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Au tarchy and Peac e 

Autarchy is the reply of the proletarian i iations to thre ats of eco- 
lomic aggression from abroad . Autarchy is not a desirable thing'per 
se, except in war times. Yet as the world’s economy is constituted 
today, it is a necessity even in times of peace. If the world were one 
vast, untrammeled economic unit, in which men and goods could 
move about freely, autarchy for any nation would be sheer non- 
sense, like war itself. As matters stand, the poorer nations must prac- 
tice it if they wish to survive. 

Autarchy may therefore be defined as a necessary ev il, whose 
underlying cause is human selfishness. It is significantly indicative of 
human inconsistency that the fiercest attacks against the autarchic 
policies of the dictatorships come from those who believe in a policy 
of economic liberalism and redistribution of wealth within their own 
borders, and who claim that the lot of the proletarian classes in 
America (or Britain, or France, as the case may be) should be im- 
proved, their standards of living raised, at the expense of “economic 
royalists,” of the wealthier classes, of those who in the past have 
built up for themselves positions of affluence and ease, whether by 
honest enterprise or by obscure manipulations. 

The analogy between the national and the international field does 
not seem to strike those who advocate a policy of siurender to pro- 
letarian demands at home and of stiffening resistance to the de- 
mands of “have-not” nations abroad. Blirfded by their hatred of 
external forms, they forget that such forms are nothing but the out- 
ward expression of serious economic problems underneath. They 
would, if they could, destroy the symptoms of autarchy and dictator- 
ship, while leaving untouched the roots of the disturbance. They 
want “peace” and “non-aggression,” even if they must rearm and 
fight to attain these laudable ends. Yet it should be clear to these 
well-meaning people that the time is past when a naval demonstra- 
tion by the plutocratic powers could quell any attempt at revolt on 
the part of the international proletarians. The game of armed force 
can be played even by poor nations, as Italy conclusively demon- 
strated in the Mediterranean when England attempted to keep her 
out of Ethiopia. Armament programs can be carried out by both 
sides, even if they are labeled “rearming for peace” when conducted 
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by Britain and cannons instead of butter” when put into effect by 
Gerrnany. 

An honest question that the peoples of democratic countries might 
ask themselves, if they are sincere in their desire for peace and 
justice, is: What are we disposed to sacrifice for the sake of pre- 
serving the peace and establishing a true reign of justice in the 
world ?” 

Is Britain willing to give up at least that portion of her vast, 
colom al ^pire whlST she s eized from Germany, and to admit thaT 
the Mediterranean, wMch is to her the life line of empire, is to Italy 
the life line of existence ? Is France disposed to relinquish her dream 
of hegemony over the continent of Europe and the vast armaments 
which she retained in violation of the Treatjr of Versailles, and 
which were the direct cause of other countries’ rearmaments? Is 
America willing to let down, at least in part, the barriers she has set 
up against the free movement of goods and human beings, and to 
return, in some measure, to her traditional and highly successful 
policy of freedom of immigration and trade? Are all these nations 
disposed to give up their talk of economic strangulation and speak 
of economic co-operation instead? Are they willing to accept the 
great proletarian nations on a basis of perfect equality, forgivmg 
them their China, Ethiopia, and Austria as they may wish to be 
forgiven their Transvaal, Morocco, and Texas? Above all, are they 
willing to undergo a process of spiritual and psychological disarma- 
ment, get rid of their prejudices concerning dictators and authori- 
tarian regimes, and meet the dictatorial nations on the frank, truly 
liberal basis that people are entitled to the form of government that 
best suits them? 

Autarchy and International Morals 

The last point is the vaguest and most diB&cult of all to attain. It 
is also the most important. 

No true understanding is possible, between mdividuals or nations, 
until we place ourselves in the other fellow’s position. It is compara- 
tively easy for one who all his life has been a decent, law-abiding 
citizen to pass condemnation and visit moral scorn on a lawbreaker. 
Modern criminology recognizes, however, that the lawbreaker’s 
point of viei^CiiiereditvCbnvironment, and^jhe attendant circum- 
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stances of the crime must also be considered before the sentence is 
passed. Such consideration ought to be particularly easy for any 
member of the jury who himself happens to be a reformed law- 
breaker, and who is enjoying a position of aflEluence by reason of his 
past misdeeds. ^ 

In the international field, this does not seem to occu^England, 
which waged war upon China to force that unhappy country to 
accept India’s opiinn exports, and which destroyed the freedom of 
a white race in South Africa, today stands aghast at the invasion of 
China by Japan and holds up the finger of^oral condemnation 
to Italy for seizing a backward black empire^France, which lately 
put down the Rif rebellion in Morocra with an iron hand, criticizes 
the colonial policies of other nationsY^merica, which forcibly an- 
nexed territories belonging to Mexico and repeatedly intervened by 
force of ,arms in the internal affairs of Latin America, regards with 
horror Germany’s annexation of a willing Austria and condemns 
fascist intervention in Spain. All this smacks of hy pocrisy. By dint of 
constandy dinned propaganda against “aggressors" and “interna- 
tional gangsters,” the democratic regimes may succeed in deluding 
their own populations into a sense of moral uprightness. But histori- 
cal records are available to all, even in authoritarian countries, and 
the holier-than-thou attitude of the enriched former aggressors can 
have only the effect of stirrmg up the ant^onism of those who at 
present lollow m their fo otsteps. Would it not be more honest for 
the democracies to say: "You are doing whSt we have done. It was 
wrong on our part; it is wron^ on yours. Nevertheless, it paid us 
dividends, and will probably do the same for you. But there may be 
a better way of getting what we all want: the way of co-operation 
instead of the way of armed force. Let us sit down and talk it over, 
with the understanding that we are no better, morally speaking, than 
you are.” 

At this point, however, many liberals will arise with what they 
consider ponderous objections. “There can be no compromises with 
dictatorships,” they will say. “Democracies are essentially peaceful, 
dictatorships essentially warlike. Dictatorship and aggression are 
synonymous. Fascism is inextricably linked with war.” 

This is not quite true. Aside from the examples of democratic 
aggression cited above, we may even recall that a liberal, democratic 
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Italy found it expedient in 1911 to embark upon a war of aggression 
against Turkey which netted her the North African colony of Libya 
and the Greek Islands of the Dodecanese. As between the Libyan 
and the Ethiopian war, the latter had considerably greater moral 
justification. Previously, under the great Liberal leader Crispi, demo- 
cratic ItSly had engaged in another Ethiopian war which was far 
from successful. 

Aggressive tendencies on the part of democracies and dictatorships 
historically appear to be equa l. The difference lies in the fact that the 
dictatorship is usually more efficient in its aggression. But highly 
efficient democracies, like America, France, and particularly Eng- 
land, can also give an excellent account of themselves. If they have 
for the time being renounced war as an instrument of national policy, 
it is only because they have all they want, and possibly a little more. 
Still, it is interesting to note that Britain shows no disposition to 
relinquish Germany’s former colonies, though she can hardly be 
said to need them. 

“The dictators have killed liberty,” the Hberals will add. “The 
people are groaning tmder an iron oppression m dictatorially run 
countries. As liberals, we can have nothing to do with oppressors.” 

It is a commo n delusion in democracies that dictators rule against 
will of their people. We shall get nowhere until we come to a 
rSlizaUon that dictatorial governments have, for the most part, 
fully as broad a base of popular support as democratic ones, minus 
the fluctuations and waverings to which the latter are periodically 
subjected. To begin with, it is chifdish to assume that peoples like 
the Italian and the German could be kept in subjection, against their 
will, by force of arms. There may be petty dissatisfactions here and 
there; there are undoubtedly idealistic, recalcitrant elements who 
prefer exile to acquiescence. But, in the main, the average Italian 
or German is as proud of his governmental institutions as we are 
of ours. Striking proof of this popular support for the dictators was 
the Saarland plebiscite, carried out under the auspices of the League 
of Nations and policed by an international military force. Granted 
that the Saarlanders might not have wished, on nationalistic grounds, 
to join France, they were still free to vote to remain under League 
control, at least until such a time as the German dictatorship might 
fall. They voted, freely and overwhelmingly, to join that dictatorship. 
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The Concept of Liberty 

As for liberty, the historian knows that it is a relative, not an 
absolute, concept, which changes and shifts in difierent times and 
different places. Liberty meant aristocratic olig ar chy to the ancient 
Greek or Roman, plutocracy to the inhabitant of the medieval repub- 
lics of Venice and Florence, a combination of the two to our own 
founding fathers, to whom liberty was compatible with slavery. The 
Old Guard concept of liberty is “rugged individualism,” with free- 
dom for the gifted individual to impose economically upon his less 
gifted fellow citizens; the New Deal concept of liberty is that of re- 
straint upon the individual on behalf of the working masses. To revo- 
lutionary France, liberty meant, among other things, the extinction 
of the aristocrats; to soviet Russia it means the liquidation of all who 

S iffer w^th Stalm; to loyalist Spain, the wholesale destruction of 
[lurches. 

The right to life is restricted in times of war, when we are drafted 
and sent to the front; the pursuit of happiness is contingent upon 
our respecting the happiness of others. Full liberty is complete anar- 
chy, and a return to the law of the jungle. All civilized social orders 
are built up on systems of checks and balances, which are compro- 
mises between the liberty of the individual and the rights of society, 
with society invariably holding the whip hand. The groups that are 
most vociferous in their agitation for liberty are in reality agitating 
for more and more restrictions upon the liberty of the individual on 
behalf of the social body. 

If by liberty we mean representative party government (a true 
democracy, wherein all the people are called to pass upon all the 
laws, exists nowhere), then we may say that liberty in this narrow 
definition is a matter of degree and organization rather than of 
principle. Our type of representative democracy appears to work 
fairly well in certain countries, usually wealthy ones, where waste- 
fulness is not too disastrous; poorly in others, where waste is a 
major tragedy, as in Italy, or where economic pressure brings about 
violent clashes between social classes, as in Spain. America is able to 
stuvive, we hope. New Deal experimentation, labor agitations, 
C.I.O. sit-down strikes and the terrific economic waste caused by 
unemployment relief policies. Italy was unable to survive the strike 
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wave of 1919-1921 and the economic losses that it entailed. Restric- 
tions upon individual liberty were imperative. 

It is significant that all dictatorial regimes claim to possess true 
liberty and true democracy, and that both the fascist and the nazi 
anthems contain allusions to liberty. “In fascism is the salvation of 
our liberty,” says the former. “The day for liberty and bread is 
dawning,” says the latter. Is it possible that the authoritarian regimes 
may have in mind a different concept of liberty from our own; that 
the liberty of the people to earn a living, to go about their business un- 
disturbed by labor disputes, to hold their heads high in the interna- 
tional world, is placed before freedom of speech, of the press, and 
of party organization.? 

Fascism and Foreign Relations 

The present foreign policies of the Italian fascist regime arc clear 
and well defined. Civilized Europe, fascism holds, cannot be ruled 
by a puppet League of Nations dominated by the wealthy former 
aggressors and interested solely in preserving the status quo. Europe’s 
peace and welfare can best be directed by an understanding among 
the four great powers, Britain, France, Germany, and Italy. Soviet 
Russia, which fascism regards as the disturber of the world’s eco- 
nomic structure and the fosterer of a Comintern designed to lead 
to world revolution, cannot be accepted on an equal footing with 
other nations that respect one another’s internal structures. The 
Loyalist Government 3 f Spain, which, in the opinion of the fascist 
leaders, has proved to be nothing “but an appendage to the Russian 
Soviets, must give way to a civilized and responsible regime. 

Guarantees must be given by Britain and France, neither of which 
is an exclusively Mediterranean power, that the sea, which is Italy’s 
sole lifeline of trade, will at all times remain open. Italian territorial 
riaims are Only to those areas of predominantly Italian population 
or vital to the essential development of her recently re-established 
empire. The Ethiopian conquest must, however, be recognized 
by the entire world, and particularly by Britain and France. Nothing 
would suit Italy better than a true policy of disarmament, which 
would lead to a reduction of military and naval budgets and a 
consequent strengthening of Italian economy; it must be under- 
stood, however, diat such disarmament must be general, and not 
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based upon arbitrary ratios of military power, since at no time and 
under no circumstances is Italy disposed to place herself, as fprm- 
erly, in a position of absolute inferiority to other nations. 

A Road to Peace 

The fascist plea is for greater mutual understanding, the abolition 
of blind prejudice, and a comprehension of the deep, underlying 
economic problems of the poorer nations. Italy’s greatest desire is 
for friendly relations and economic co-operation with her great 
neighbors, England, France, and Germany. Such friendly relations 
and co-operation cannot even begin to exist while the Popular Front 
of France and the Edenites of England carry on their violent propa- 
ganda campaigns against the dictatorial regimes and inflame pub- 
lic opinion to a war frenzy. The problem of spiritual disarmament, 
however,''is one that concerns the governments of the democratic 
countries. The difEculties connected with it are grave indeed, in view 
of democratic freedom of speech and of the press, which, in the 
field of international relations, frequently resolves itself into free- 
dom of false and harmful propaganda on the part of highly organ- 
ized min ority groups. It is, nevertheless, a problem for the solution of 
which the dictatorial governments can offer no help or suggestions, 
but only trust in the ultimate good sense and spirit of fairness of the 
populations involved. 
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Chapter 30 

THE COMMUNIST INTERNATIONAL’S ROAD TO PEACE 

Theodore Draper 

The effort to preserve world peace must begin by taking account 
of the critical situation which confronts us. The danger of a second 
and more terrible world war has never been so near and so great 
since 1914. The danger has grown with an appalling regularity since 
the Japanese invasion of Manchuria in 1931 to the partition of 
Czechoslovakia in 1938. In two countries, Spain and China, the 
problem is that of restoring rather than of preserving peace. 

Yet, none of the conflicts in this period came exactly unheralded. 
A very fair survey of past and future war crises can be obtained 
from a reading of but one book, Adolf Hitler’s Mein Kampf. The 
proceedings of the Seventh Congress of the Communist Interna- 
tional, held in 1935, would be equally fruitful. In a resolution deal- 
ing specifically with the menace of war, the following prophecy was 
made: 

The adventurous plans of the German fascists are very far- 
eaching and count on a war of revenge against France, the parti- 
ion of Czechoslovakia, the annexation of Austria, the destruction 
•f the independence of the Baltic States, which they (the German 
ascists) are striving to convert into a base for an attack on the 
loviet Union and the wresting of the Soviet Ukraine from the 
J.S.S.R.^ 

Similarly pertinent predictions were made with respect to Japan’s 
intentions against China and Italy’s plans to dominate the Mediter- 
ranean. 

On no account, then, can it be held that the war crises of the 
past several years have come as a surprise. Three powers, Germany, 
Italy, and Japan, have initiated, each one, jointly or alone, one. The 
so-called Rome-Berlin-Tokyo axis, ostensibly formed against com- 
mimism, has functioned as a more or less effective military alliance 
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in which the aggressions of one partner become the concern of all. 
Germany, in particular, has evolved a distinct pattern of aggression, 
which parallels the pattern of propaganda described in the introduc- 
tion to Part IV. Internal conflict m a neighboring state is fomented 
through the German minority, if there is one, or through agents 
operating with camouflaged trade or cultural organizations. An 
attempt is then made to bring the intended victim into the greatest 
possible economic dependence, through loans, credits, or special 
trade arrangements. There follows a vast and persistent propaganda 
barrage. When the aggression is about to come to a head, as in the 
case of Czechoslovakia, influence is exerted within allied states for 
a repudiation of pledges so that the victim may be attacked in the 
proper state of diplomatic isolation. At last the ultimatium is deliv- 
ered neighboring states mobilize, and peace becomes a matter of 
moments. Continuous use of this pattern has left few illusions about 
the future when once the propaganda mill begins to grind out its 
tales of the mistreatment of the German minority and the like. 

Every challenge to peace goes deeper, of course, than the immedi- 
ate cause which seemingly brought it forth. The public issue, as is 
well known, may be Httle more than a convenient pretext for setting 
into motion long-standing plans. 

In September, 1938, the nations of Europe were led to the very 
brink of war by the German Government’s demands for the “self- 
determination” of the German minonty within Czechoslovakia. 
Self-determination was* first interpreted as regional autonomy within 
the framework of the then exislmg Czechoslovak state; later it 
came to mean complete annexation by Germany. Annexation, in 
turn, first involved only those areas which were overwhelmingly 
German in nationahty with the rest decided by plebiscite; actually 
It came to mean regions with 51 per cent or more Germans accord- 
ing to the last statistics of Austria-Hungary— -percentages notori- 
ously untrustworthy for the purposes of 1938 since they dated back 
to 1910. When the so-called Sudeten area was finally ceded to Ger- 
many, a large Czechoslovak minority, provisionally estimated at 
850,000, came under German rule. In addition, Germany inherited 
a considerable Czechoslovak minority when it annexed Austria in 
March, 1938 (the Czechoslovaks were the second largest minority 
group in post-War Austria). 
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Thus, in the name of self-determination for the German minority 
in Czechoslovakia, a travesty and a crime were comnutted against 
the legitimate self-determination of the Czechoslovaks themselves. 
Moreover, this principle, which the German Government considered 
so sacred that it would not permit its demands to be setded by 
arbitration, does not seem applicable to the German min ority in 
Italy or France or Poland, at least for the present. And in Italy and 
Poland, the German minority suffers infinitely worse oppression 
and indignities than it ever did in democratic Czechoslovakia. 

Self-determination, then, had little to do with the real purposes of 
the Third Reich. The German minority did have certain justified 
grievances, most of which, incidentally, were fast finding their solu- 
tion within the Czechoslovak state. But the solution of these griev- 
ances was not desired by Germany, as Lord Runciman, the British 
investigator, had to admit in his memorandum of September 21, 
1938.* These grievances were more valuable as a means of waging a 
propaganda war against the Czechoslovaks in preparation for physi- 
cal invasion. Exactly the same perversion was made by the Third 
Reich of the unquestionably cruel injustices forced upon the German 
people by the Versailles Treaty. In order to perpetrate outrages upon 
other peoples, the fascist rulers have exploited the sense of outrage 
felt by the German people themselves. 

By such means are wars of conquest and pillage waged. The 
cause of peace requires the utmost vigilance in distinguishing false 
pretexts from real problems. The use made of self-determination in 
the Czechoslovak crisis has its parallels in the insignificant border 
engagement which opened Italy’s invasion of Ethiopia and the 
night raid near Peiping which the Japanese converted into a “griev- 
ance” for the subjugation of all China. 

The FAsasT Triumvirate 

The fact is that we are in the midst of a gigantic conspiracy by 
the fascist triumvirate to dominate the entire world by war and the 
threat of war. 

The chief hate in fascist dogma is the Soviet Union. In Mein 
Kampf, Hider advised Germany to “put an end to the continual 
flow of Germans to southern and western Europe and turn our 
eyes to the land in the East.” Even more explicitly, he continued. 
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will face the concrete choice of surrender or resistance which France 
has faced in the past several years. 

Nor is the Western Hemisphere excluded from this alternative. 
Practically the entire South American Continent is witnessing a 
rapid and ominous expansion of German, Italian, and Japanese influ- 
ence. At least one state, Brazil, has had to deal with a nazi-inspired 
insurrection during which President Getulio Vargas barely escaped 
with his life. In several of the South American countries, the fascist 
axis is able to operate through their own, considerable national 
m inorities. It is estimated that there are between 400,006 and 1,000,000 
German residents, 1,000,000 Italian colonists, and 200,000 Japanese 
emigrants in Brazil alone. One third of the total population in Argen- 
tina is of Italian origin, in addition to which there are approximately 
100,000 Germans. The same is true, in less degree, of the two leading 
countries, ^Chile and Peru. Fascist inroads, while primarily economic, 
have taken political forms not unlike those used by Germany and 
Italy in middle Europe.'* 

This state of affairs represents a colossal overturn in the balance 
of power, a reversal which cannot be understood without an ap- 
preciation of the differences between 1914 and today. How does it 
happen that Germany, defeated and powerless in 1918, is now the 
organizing center of a tremendous world offensive.? In what way 
does this offensive differ from the expansionist ambitions which 
culminated in the last war? 

1914-1918 and Today 

The war of 1914-1918 was determined by the rivalry between one 
bloc of powers, dominated by Germany and Austria-Hungary, and 
another bloc, dominated by Great Britain, France, and old Russia. 
In the opinion of V. I. Lenin, the foremost communist leader of the 
time, Germany was waging a predatory war to plunder its richer 
competitors, France and Britain, and to subjugate its weaker neigh- 
bors, Serbia for example. The Entente was waging an equally 
predatory war to ruin Germany, which was threatening its own domi- 
nant international position owing to its more rapid economic de- 
velopment in the pre-War years.® 

The war itself, he maintained, was neither an “accident” nor a 
“sin” but “an inevitable stage of capitalism, (it is) a form of capital- 
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ist life as natural as peace.”® He was not interested solely or even 
especially in the diplomatic strategems which characterized the 
decades of preparation for the war. Proof of the true character of 
the war was to be found, he believed, “in an analysis of the objective 
position of the ruling classes in all belligerent countries.”^ Both 
sides, he explained in his famous pamphlet on imperialism written 
in the spring of 1916, were forced to wage war by the inexorable 
operation of their economic systems which had reached a stage in 
which monopolies dominated the entire capitalist economy. The 
principal monopolies were financial oligarchies to which the export 
of capital had become of the most vital importance. Each of the 
belligerents was striving for markets, raw materials, and places for 
the investment of capital in behalf of “their own” monopolies. The 
imperialist stage of capitalism brought with it war between conflict- 
ing imperialist blocs. 

Lenin’s road to peace in 1914-1918 followed logically from his 
analysis of the war; those who differed with him differed with both. 

The duty of the working class, which suffered most from the war, 
and the people at large, he said, was to overthrow the reactionary 
governments responsible for the war and to overthrow the economic 
systems responsible for those governments. “Whoever wishes for a 
durable and democratic peace,” he wrote, “must be for civil war 
against the ggvernments and the bourgeoisie,”® He advised the 
people of the warring powers to strive for the defeat of their own 
governments because “a revolutionary class in a reactionary war 
cannot help wishing the defeat of its own government; it can n ot 
fail to see the connection between the government’s military reverses 
and the increased opportunity for overthrowing it.”® 

But the war did not leave the world imchanged. Those very 
changes helped lay the basis for the peace problem which confronts 
us now. 

The Russian Empire and its monarchy, which Lenin called “the 
most reactionary and barbarous government oppressing the greatest 
number of nations and the greatest mass of the populations of 
Europe and Asia”^® was toppled over and replaced by an altogether 
new type of state. For the first time in history, the principles of 
socialism were carried into practice on a national scale for an endur- 
ing period. The new soviet state exported no capital for investment 
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abroad, sought no raw materials of any consequence beyond its 
borders, maintained no profit-making armament industry, re- 
nounced colonies and colonization, enforced complete equality be- 
tween 185 difierent nationalities and tribes speaking 147 languages/^ 
The peace treaties also brought into existence a number of new, 
small, relatively weak states in middle Europe, most of them carved 
out of Austria-Hungary and parts of old Russia. Originally, these 
states were intended as barriers against German and Austrian re- 
surgence and as buffers between the Soviet Union and western 
Europe. But, very early in their careers, some of these states had to 
rebel against the larger powers which created them. In one of his 
first post-War speeches, Lenin remarked that the interventionists 
had failed to overthrow the bolsheviks because they had to use the 
troops of these buffer powers, like Finland, but were resisted because 
the very independence of these powers hung in the balance.* 

When the Entente brought pressure to bear on the small coun- 
tries, on each of these fourteen countries, it met with resistance. 
The Finnish bourgeoisie, which has stifled thousands of Finnish 
workers during the White terror and knows that it will never be 
forgiven for having done so, and that it is no longer backed by 
the German bayonets which enabled it to do so — ^this Finnish 
bourgeoisie hates the bolsheviks with all the vehemence with 
which a plunderer hates the workers who have tlyrown him off. 
Nevertheless, the Finnish bourgeoisie said to itself: “If we follow 
the instructions of th 5 Entente it means losing absolutely all hope 
of independence.” And this independence had been granted them 
by the bolsheviks in November (October) 1917, when there was a 
bourgeois government in Finland. And so, wide circles of the 
Finnish bourgeoisie wavered. We won the contest against the 
Entente because the latter counted upon the small nations and at 
the same time repelled them.^® 

A similar process is taking place today except that the former 
vanquished have replaced the former victors. Each of the smaller 
middle European powers has become the economic satellite of Ger- 
many or Italy and has seriously compromised its freedom of action 
in its relations to the fascist axis. But the attraction is a forced one 
and the examples of Austria Anschluss and Czechoslovak disem- 
bowelment haunt their future. Czechoslovakia could not be an ally 
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in the accomplishment of Germany’s aggressive aims because she 
was one of the first and most important objectives of those aims. 
Hence, she resisted as long as resistance was possible. As the Ger- 
man drive to the East threatens the independent existence of other 
powers, especially Rumania and the Baltic states, the resistance of 
Czechoslovakia will be repeated. Under certain circumstances, these 
small powers may be obstacles in the road to war because a war 
would wipe them out. 

As a third consequence of the World War, the victor powers fell 
out among themselves. France and Great Britain, despite profound 
differences, made common cause as long as Germany was the 
greater menace. Having defeated the common enemy, they parted 
ways over the division of the spoils from the peace conference on- 
wards. The war left France unchallenged as the supreme military 
power OR the continent. France’s new position clashed with the old 
British policy against permitting any one power to rule Continental 
affairs. As long as Germany lived as an advanced democracy, Britain 
refrained from helping her too generously. But when national 
socialism came to power in 1933, the British ruling class abandoned 
its restraint. British money and diplomacy nursed Germany back 
to prestige and power as a counter-weight against France and as the 
spearhead of a new intervention against the Soviet Union. 

The enfeeblement of France came as the necessary accompaniment 
of this pro-nazi policy. For a strong France could not be easily 
dominated from No. 10 Downing Street. £,very one of the fascist 
aggressions in the past several years have been aimed at one or an- 
other of France’s strategic national interests. Italy’s occupation of 
Majorca in the Balearic Islands cut France’s lines to its African pos- 
sessions. The invasion of Spain, if successful, would give France a 
long, unfortified frontier. And the dismemberment of Czechoslo- 
vakia utterly destroyed the whole base of French security, predicated 
upon the Franco-Soviet mutual assistance pact of 1935 and the Little 
Entente. France’s failure to resist these evident blows at her own 
security is at once the cause and the result of her growing weakness. 

From Aggression to Aggression 

It is a matter of record that every aggression since 1931 has laid 
the ground for further, more ambitious aggressions. The conquest 
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of Manchuria started a process which inevitably led to the invasion 
of north China, thence to central China along the Yangtze, and 
latterly farther south towards Canton. The conquest of Ethiopia 
placed Italy in a position to command the Mediterranean at one end, 
and this, in turn, led to the effort to command the Mediterranean at 
the other end through control over Spain. The annexation of Austria 
was the strategic precondition for the dismemberment of Czecho- 
slovakia which, as a direct consequence, opens the whole of middle 
Europe to the German advance. The most crushing refutation of the 
theory that the way to avert aggressions is to let diem pass unchal- 
lenged lies in the record of these years. 

The soviet foreign minister, Maxim Litvinov, has coined a phrase 
to describe this state of affairs: the indivisibility of peace. The idea 
is a double one. When peace in any part of the world is violated, 
the ensuing crisis sets in motion a train of circumstances which 
threatens to drag into the hostilities other nations, not directly con- 
cerned, until a general war looms as a concrete possibility and 
menace. In the interdependent world in which we live, the interest 
of a Spain may be so closely related to the interests of a France and 
to the continental balance of power in general that it is difficult to 
tell when an indirect stake in the war changes into a direct stake 
and direct intervention. In the second sense, peace is indivisible 
because one aggression fatally leads to others, and, the sphere of 
aggression widens until localization is impossible. 

The indivisibility of i?eace is a condition and not a theory. It does 
not imply any instantaneous transformation of any conflict whatever 
into a world conflict. The phrase describes a process in which the 
widening circle of aggression develops gradually, though more and 
more quickly, from one crisis to another and greater one. 

Aggressions by partners in the fascist axis have become increas- 
ingly more serious for the obvious reason that effective opposition 
has been lacking. Relative impunity has made the makers of war 
dar ing and callous. There would be no war in Spain had not the 
invasion of Ethiopia been permitted to gain its ends. There would 
have been no ultimatum delivered to Czechoslovakia had Austria 
been rescued from annexation. The League of Nations would not 
have been passive during the Austrian and Czechoslovak crises had 
it not been irresolute during the Manchurian and Ethiopian crises. 
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A great power like France would not have sunk to the ignominy 
of breaking a pledge to stand by Czechoslovakia had not France’s 
premier in 1935, Pierre Laval, hatched a scheme to betray Ethiopia 
and another premier, L^on Blum, the following year initiated a 
policy of “non-intervention” towards Spain in violation of interna- 
tional law and mutually binding obligations. There are no limits 
to the use of force when once it begins to command the relationships 
of nations. One war leads to another; irresoluteness leads to complete 
passivity; dishonor leads to humiliation and shame. 

And the overshadowing tragedy in the past several years is that 
the aggressors would never have undertaken their adventures had 
they not felt reasonably assured of this immunity. The democratic 
powers together are immeasurably stronger in economic resources 
and military potential than the fascist powers. It is, indeed, ex- 
tremely doubtful whether the fascist regimes could last through any 
extended war. The remark, ascribed to a member of the German 
General Staff, has been made that “you can end a war with bread- 
cards but you cannot start one.” The social tensions in each of the 
fascist countries are terrific. The labor movements could be perse- 
cuted and outlawed by brute violence only at the cost of storing up 
a vast reservoir of pent-up anger and opposition. The oppression of 
the Jews has developed into a systematic and sometimes violent re- 
pression of alk religions, and both Catholic and Protestant chxirch- 
men have been sentenced to concentration camps or stoned by nazi 
gangs. The insatiable demands of the war machine have so dislo- 
cated industry, especially through skyrocketing taxation, that even 
a portion of the bourgeoisie views the fumre with distrust and 
alarm. 

Nevertheless, the fascist powers have been able to threaten, to 
browbeat, and to obtain what they demand, except from Spain and 
China, where a virtually unarmed people wrathfully resisted and 
are still resisting. The reason for this lies not in the strength of the 
fascists but in the deplorable weakness of the democracies. Only 
the democracy of the single socialist country, the U.S.S.R., has man- 
fully maintained its pledges and fulfilled its obligations. But the 
democracies of the larger capitalist countries, specifically Great Brit- 
ain, France, and the United States, have been deceitful and shabby 
in their weak and submissive betrayal of both peace and democracy. 
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They have pursued a policy which, in the words of Litvinov, “rec- 
ommends as the height of human wisdom under cover of imaginary 
pacifism that the aggressor be treated with consideration and his 
vanity be not wounded.”^® 

This coddling of aggressors has been the dominating aim of the 
British Government under both Lord Baldwin and Neville Cham- 
berlain, but it reached its most sickening climax during the Czecho- 
slovak crisis. A “peace with honor” was proclaimed by Chamberlain 
upon his return from Munich where peace had been made infinitely 
more difficult to preserve and honor had been bartered for selfish 
class position. The governments of France and Britain have made 
no serious opposition to the wars and the threats of war by the 
fascist bloc of aggressors because they have followed a narrow class 
policy. In every one of the capitalist democracies, the fascist powers 
have their allies and their agents. The most reactionary {jircles in 
every land gravitate towards the fascist bloc, and especially towards 
Hitler Germany, as an organizing center. As the chief economic 
exploiters of their own people, they recognize a community of inter- 
est with the chief exploiters of other peoples though these latter be 
the enemies of their own country. The Chamberlam circles in Eng- 
land and the Flandin-Laval group in France are the best examples 
of this influence. 

These “fifth columns” within the democracies are faced with a 
conflict of interest. Serious opposition to fascist demands requires 
joint action with the ScTviet Union and greater participation by the 
masses of people in the formation knd execution of policy. Capitu- 
lation to Hitler, on the other hand, has reduced France to second- 
rate status in the European balance of power and has brought Great 
Britain face to face with future nazi demands for the surrender of 
vital imperial positions. 

Twenty years ago, the biggest reactionaries posed as the foremost 
patriots. But the existence of fascism has made a fundamental dif- 
ference to the capitalist world. The class interests of British and 
French reaction, as represented by the notorious “200 families” and 
the “Cliveden set,” are identical with the class interests of the fascist 
axis. Nevertheless, this narrow class interest can be pursued only by 
sacrificing that very system of security, those very allies, which these 
same reactionaries built up before ffider seized power. In order to 
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carry forward their alliance with their class colleagues in Germany, 
the pro-fascist capitalists dominating French policy had to deal 
France itself a crushing blow, for the partition of Czechoslovakia 
was a strategic loss of the first magnitude. 

Serious opposition to the fascist world offensive would require 
the extension of democracy in the capitalist countries as the fitting 
reply to the fascist demand for the abolition of democracy. It would 
require the unity of the people, a unity impossible without giving 
the working class a voice in the determination of policy and better 
conditions of life and labor. But the allies of fascism in the demo- 
cratic countries fear this even more than they fear the enemy of 
their country. 

Ironically, the Chamberlains and Flandins fear the class conse- 
quences of a lasting defeat for the fascist powers. They remember 
how clo^e Germany came to social revolution in 1919; it seems un- 
likely that German capitalism could withstand a second collapse. 
The repercussions upon French capitalism of such a possibility crit- 
ically inhibit the patriotic zeal of the “200 families.” They have to 
choose between their class positions and democratic national inter- 
est. To maintain that position, they betray their people and their 
democracy. These are some of the several respects in which 1938 
differs from 1914. At bottom these differences have their roots in 
the significance of the Soviet Union and the opposite attraction of 
fascism — ^neither present in 1914. 

With the honorable exception of the Soviet Union, the demo- 
cratic powers have tried to pamper, entreat, and humble diemselves 
before the fascist aggressors. That “road to peace” has failed miser- 
ably; it has inspired one war and the threat of future wars. The 
democratic powers have actually collaborated in the conquests of 
fascism under the disingenuous makeshifts of “non-intervention” 
and “neutrality.” Continuation of this camouflaged collaboration is 
just what will ensure another world war. 

The Communist International and Peace 

The Communist International seeks the substitution of a dia- 
metrically opposite “road to peace.” 

To begin with, it is necessary, in the words of Gcorgi Dimitrov, 
the general secretary of the Communist International, “to realize 
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from where the danger is arising, who are responsible for it, and 
against which countries the attack is being directed.”^ The answers 
have already been stated. Though the fundamental cause of preda- 
tory wars lies in capitalism itself, the specific instigator of war in the 
existing international situation is fascism. Fascism is the road to war 
and the struggle aganst fascism, in all forms, is the road to peace. 
Within the fascist powers, it is necessary to distinguish German 
fascism as the most dangerous, the strongest, the organizing center. 
The attack is directed against the entire democratic world and has 
already struck me democracies of Spain, China, and Czechoslovakia. 
In the long run, it is calculated to crush the socialist democracy of 
the Soviet Union and in its place to restore capitalism. But, in the 
process, even the large capitalist democracies must suffer. Basic to 
the world politics of our time is that fact, for every concession to 
fascism weakens France, Great Britain, and the United State*, though 
the enfeeblement proceeds at a different rate in each case. This pro- 
gressive weakness emboldens the fascist powers to demand further 
concessions and more costly retreats. As a result, those reactionary 
circles in the capitalist democracies which have assisted the fascist 
aggressors owing to a joint hatred for socialism in the U.S.S.R. have 
had to pay a heavy price of their own. And as their assistance has 
developed, the price has increased. 

The first necessity, then, is recognition that the of war 

comes from fascism. This danger is the immediate concern of a 
number of powers and Ihe growing concern of others. There is an 
unmistakable cleavage between those which have proved themselves 
to be aggressors and those which are marked as the present and 
future victims of aggression. The aggressors are united into a war 
front. The present and fumre victims of aggression represent a po- 
tential peace front. The road to peace requires that this front be 
organized in the shortest possible time. It would be a democratic 
front because the fascist offensive is aimed at the democracies. 

Until now, the warmakers have enjoyed a freedom of action and 
even, in the case of the British ruling circles, direct assistance. As 
long as aggressions are profitable to them, they will make more 
aggressions. The problem confronting the democratic countries is 
that of making aggressions unprofitable and ultimately impossible 
of fulfillment. All assistance, direct and indirect, to the aggressors 
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must be withdrawn and, instead, all possible assistance given to the 
victims of aggression. In effect, this reverses the practice of so-called 
neutrality which, in fact, aids the aggressor and restrains the victim. 
In the Spanish conflict, for example, Germany and Italy, the invad- 
ing powers, do not need to buy finished arms but desperately need 
the raw materials for those arms. The neutrality act of 1936 pro- 
hibits them from purchasing in the United States what they do not 
need, finished arms, but permits unhindered all trade in essential 
raw materials, precisely their greatest need. The Spanish Govern- 
ment, on the other hand, needs finished arms owing to lack of its 
own armament industry; and these arms are just what the act pro- 
hibits. This unneutral neutrality, favoring fascism, encourages ag- 
gression. The need is for a policy which would discourage aggres- 
sion by withdrawing these favors to fascism. 

The Communist International has supported this road to peace 
under the name of “collective security.” It is really a simple propo- 
sition and, stated abstractly, as R. Palme Dutt remarks, “has the 
degree of conclusiveness of a mathematical proposition.”^® He de- 
fines it as follows: 

Given a world of independent sovereign States, the only condi- 
tions under which these could conceivably keep the peace them- 
selves, short of accepting federation or any common sovereignty, 
would be b^? their uniting to maintain and carry out a pledge of 
combined action by the entire force of the remainder against any 
State having recourse to war, with the cfbnsequence that the cer- 
tainty of such overwhelming Opposition would in practice restrain 
any State from having recourse to war or, in the extreme event of 
the attempt being made, would speedily bring it to an end.^® 

But, as Dutt goes on to say, this is only the essence of the principle. 
In practice, only the Soviet Union has stood by its commitments. 
The capitalist democracies are inconsistent and irresolute, even when 
they take desirable action, and frequently they do nothing at all or 
even assist in the aggression. As already described, this failure on the 
part of the capitalist democracies is founded upon the narrow class 
interests of the ruling imperialist circles, for which interests a sacri- 
fice is made not only of peace but of national interest as well. 

The only reliable peace force within the capitalist democracies is 
the masses of common people, with the working class at the core. 
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They alone have nothing to gain by war and they alone have no ties 
whatever with the fascist aggressors. The absolute precondition for 
any effective struggle for peace is the organization and unity of the 
working class, farmers, professionals, intellectuals, the middle class 
in general and those of the bourgeoisie itself who can rise above 
their narrow class interests and support the cause of peace for what- 
ever reason. It is tragically wrong to view the people, and especially 
the working class, as merely so many puppets in the control of 
double-dealing governments. “If these masses,” wrote Dimitrov, 
“without whom war could not be carried on, were to act resolutely 
and promptly against the war plans of the governments, they could 
force these governments to renounce war and the abetting of the 
war plotters.”^^ 

There is a double need for an effective road to peace: a united 
peace front is required among the people, and a united peace front 
is required among the democratic nations, especially among those 
nations whose interests and very independence arc threatened by 
the fascist offensive. The two needs are interrelated and the guarantee 
of the second lies in the achievement of the first. 

Neither of these needs has been fulfilled in the past several years. 
Though there is almost unanimous desire among the people for 
peace, there is no corresponding struggle and organization for peace. 
The working class in the key countries is still divide^ over essential 
issues; it was tragically true that the French Socialist Party should 
have supported Premia Daladier’s betrayal of Czechoslovakia in 
a public vote while only the French* communists opposed it, that the 
leadership of the British Labor Party should still stifle the movement 
for a peace alliance, and that the labor movement in the United 
States should be organizationally split. Without unity in the working 
class, there can be no wider unity embracing the middle class. Never- 
theless, this unity is growing, with or without the assistance of the 
leaders in one or another camp. It is bound to grow further as the 
continued encroachments of fascism vitally endanger the very exist- 
ence of the labor movements in country after country. 

The preservation of peace is the broadest platform on which the 
masses of people can unite. In the view of the Communist Inter- 
national, “the chief, fundamental and decisive thing in the mainte- 
nance of peace is the independent action of the masses in defense of 
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peace against the actual war incendiaries.”^® The international pro- 
letariat, if united on militant lines, can itself prevent every ship and 
every train from bringing supplies and arms to the aggressors for 
the prosecution of the war. It can set in motion an even wider unity 
among the people at large to prevent such betrayals as have been 
attempted against Spain and as were consummated against Czecho- 
slovakia. Said Dimitrov: 

By economic and political measures the war-mongers should 
be put absolutely in a state of siege. They should be cornered in such 
a way that they are incapable of carrying out their criminal plans. 
The globe should be encircled with such a net-work of organiza- 
tions of the friends of peace, such a mighty movement of inter- 
national solidarity and such effective measures of a united inter- 
national policy of the proletariat for the maintenance of peace, as 
will efiectively tie the dastardly hands of the war-mongers.”^® 

Bases of a Sound Peace Policy 

Such an international policy would require the following four 
concrete bases: 

1. The restoration and strengthening of real international pro- 
letarian solidarity to defend the interests of the widest masses of 
working people; the Social Democratic Parties must make a de- 
cisive break mth the imperialist interests of their bourgeoisie. 

2. Every possible support for the peace policy of the Soviet 
Union, the proletarian state that stands unswervingly in defense 
of peace among peoples. And this presupposes in the first place 
a determined struggle by the working class parties against the 
counter-revolutionary attempts to depict the foreign policy of the 
Soviet Union as identical with the policy of the imperialist states 
and to represent the Red Army, that bulwark of peace, as being 
the same as the armies of imperialist states — attempts which play 
into the hands of the fascist war-mongers. 

3. The blow against the fascist aggressor must be directed with 
definite purpose and with concentrated force at every moment; the 
attitude taken toward the aggressor must be difierent from that 
taken toward the victims of his attack; any attempt to gloss over 
the difference between the fascist and non-fascist countries must be 
exposed. 
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4. An independent struggle by the proletariat for the mainte- 
nance of peace, independent of the capitalist governments and the 
Le&gue of Nations, making it impossible for the v/orking class 
movement to be subordmated to the behind-the-scenes designs of 
the imperialist governments in the League of Nations.*® 

By carrying out such a policy, it is still possible to preserve peace 
despite the inroads of the aggressor powers in the past. But every 
week of delay makes the task more difficult. World peace will not be 
able to live through several more Spains, Chinas, and Czecho- 
slovakias. In order to prevent a repetition of these crises, a twofold 
struggle is necessary. The main foe is the aggressor proper. But his 
allies in the democratic countries, not infrequently in control of 
governments, are equally reprehensible. While fascism delivers the 
direct blow, these “fifth columns” disorganize the defense and con- 
fuse the possible opposition. Just as the chief aggressive, force is 
German fascism, so is the British ruling class the chief of the demo- 
cratic “fifth columns.” 

The need and desirability of collective security is sometimes con- 
fused with its practical possibilities. The umty and organization of 
the popular forces for peace are the necessary preconditions for the 
fulfillment of collective security. As this unity and this organization 
lag, the war offensive grows and collective security diminishes. But 
the need for such security is no less great. For the onlj alternative to 
collective security is collective chaos and war. For several years, we 
have had little of the fortner and much of the latter. If the democratic 
peoples and nations do not wake up to the necessity of achieving a 
collective security in which the peace of each is dependent upon the 
peace of all, a frightful, general war is inevitable. But this security 
can be achieved. In the final analysis, the answer still rests with the 
people. 
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Chapter 31 

THE INDIVIDUAL AND THE STATE 
Hans Kohn 

Throughout history we find two different fundamental attitudes 
in the relation between the individual and the state. One attitude 
puts the state above the individual: the individual depends for the 
full realization of his faculties upon the state before whose authority 
he bows and to whose ends he is subservient. The other attitude 
regards men not as the object, but as the subject of the authority of 
the state. The state is no end in itself, but a means to the self-realiza- 
tion of the individual to the transformation of the society of men 
into a really human society. The first attitude is represented by the 
authoritarian form of state, the second attitude by democratic forms 
of state. The difference between these two forms of social philosophy 
and political orgamzation expresses itself in the form in which the 
will of the community is formed and proclaimed, as well as in its 
contents. 


Concepts of Democracy 

r 

Democracy is based upon two- fundamental concepts, the liberty 
and the equality of individuals. They are the product of a long his- 
torical development, of the growth of civilization. Before man recog- 
nized the equality and Hberty of his fellow men, he had to master his 
primitive instincts by ethics founded on religion and by rational 
thought. Buddhism, the teachings of the Hebrew prophets and of 
early Christianity, the Stoic philosophy in the Greco-Roman world, 
set against the existing forms of dominion and inequality the ideal 
of the essential equality and spiritual liberty of all human beings. 
According to Christianity, man, every man, has been created in the 
image of God, every human soul is invested with an inalienable 
dignity. United in a common descent from Adam and Noah, in a 
faith in God as a common father, all men formed a potential common 
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brotherhood. The religious foundations of democracy were secu- 
larized and rationalized in the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries. 
The “natural” rights of the individual were proclaimed, not rights 
granted by nature,” but inherent in the quality of man as a human 
being, which implied always more than being a “natural” being, 
whether this “more” be intrinsically rooted in religion or in reason. 
The Free State Movement in Great Britain in the seventeenth cen- 
tury grew out of the Free Church Movement with its insistence 
upon personal inquiry, free discussion, and common deliberation. 
Descartes and Hugo Grotius laid the rational foundations on which 
a century later the French Revolution proclaimed the Declaration of 
the Rights of Man and the Citizen. 

In the nineteenth century democracy seemed destined to become 
the generally accepted form for the relations of the state and the 
individual in “civilized” countries. From its birthplace iji western 
Europe its influence spread with the progress of civilization all over 
the world, penetrating slowly even into Turkey, India, and the Far 
East. Democracy implied liberty and equality. Liberty was twofold:' 

On its negative sense it protected the rights of the individual against 
interference by the state@pi its positive sense, it gave the individual 
rihare m the legislative process. Both ways built up the autonomy 
of the individual, or, as Kant called it, his dignity as an end in him- 
self. Man was to be subject to the authority of the state only within 
strict limits, and he was to participate in the deterftiination of the 
contents of this autho«ty. Democracy did not express itself only in 
the form of its laws, but also irr tlieir contents: they were based 
upon the frequently tacit but always present assumption of the 
complete equality of all individuals within the state, irrespective of 
class or wealth, of race or creed. This attitude of recognition of equal] 
rights of one’s fellow men creates in democracies a spirit of mutual 
tolerance. 

Democracy, being a late product of human civilization and its 
refinement, presupposes for its lasting success S^nse of com pro mise 
and moderarion , aiSfaiaturitv of mind and soul, having outgrown 
primitive fanaticism,^n objective and just attitude in judging one’s 
self, one’s group and their interests. Therefore, democracy is the 
most “perfect” and human form of the relations between the in- 
dividual and the state, but at the same time, the most difficult and 
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the least “natural.” Democracy is fundamentally optimistic, believing 
in the “human” character of man and society, in their perfectability 
and educability, but it must be pessimistic and wise enough to recog- 
nize the inevitable shortcomings inherent in the character of men 
and every form of their organization. Democracy is, therefore, never 
a lasting final accomplishment, nor is it, however, a utopia. It is 
a permanent growth and struggle for the self-realization of men and 
humanity. In view of the relatively very short time that democracy 
has existed as a political form and a social philosophy, its success and 
its vitality are surprising. At the same time it is little wonder that, 
since its incipient triumph in the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries, 
t has been subjected again and again to violent attacks by the non- 
lemocratic forms of the relation between the state and the individual. 

These set against the(j^rinciple of liberty the principle of authority, 
igainst the equality of democracy the fundamental inequality of 
iristocracy, whether based upon birth or wealth, race or creed. They 
proclaim generally the priority and superiority of the state over the 
ndividual. The state has its own aims, generally the preservation 
md expansion of the power of a dynasty or a class, a people, a race, 
)r a religious group. The individual serves these aims. The autonomy 
)f the individual is not recognized; he does not share in the process 
)f making law. The American and the French revolutions estab- 
ished the first modern democracies. In America, a country without 
1 past and withfvast resources, very remote from Europe, democracy 
:ould develop without being attacked in its foundations by pre- 
jemocratic forces and traditions, dn Europe these forces organized 
igain and again in an attack upon the “dangerous thought” of the 
French Revolution and its consequences, the liberty and equality 
jf all individuals. 

The opposition to democracy took diflFerent forms in the first 
lalf of the nineteent h and in the^rat half of -the _twentie th rentl . mVs . 
Dne hundred years ago the opposition appeared in what was popu- 
larly known as the Holy Alliance; at present it is generally termed 
fascism. In spite of far-reaching differences between these two move- 
ments, they are united in their repudiation of the basic principles 
of democracy— liberty and equality of all individuals. After the 
revolutions of 1830 and 1848, democracy made definite progress 
everywhere in Europe, first in western Europe and later on even in 
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Germany and Russia. The classes and the traditions, the power of 
which predated the eighteenth century, still kept their influence in 
a varying degree in central and eastern Europe, but they were on 
the defensive, and practically everywhere constitutions were intro- 
duced with guarantees for the liberties of the individual. 

At the beginning of the twentieth century even Turkey, Persia, 
and China were on their way towards a modern constitutional re- 
gime. The outcome of the World War seemed to mark a great 
triumph for donocracy . The Peace Congress of Paris realized mosT 
of the aspirations ot nineteenth century democracy. The leading 
statesmen who met there were not any more members of the old 
aristocracy, as they had been not only at the Congress of Vienna, 
but also at the congresses of Paris in 1856 and of Berlin in 1878. 
They were members of the n,ew middle classes and their progressive, 
even radical, wing. The conservative monarchies of the H^y Alliance 
were gone; republics took their place; democratic constitutions were 
everywhere introduced; members of socialist and labor parties occu- 
pied for the first time in many countries the seat of power; suffrage 
was made general, women received the vote, the welfare and social 
progress of the working classes were declared common concerns of 
humanity. Democracy seemed victorious beyond many daring dreams 
of the nineteenth century. 

From the point of view of an historian the question could have 
arisen then whether this triumph of democracy h^ not come too 
fast. The rel^on of the individual and the state is determined b) 
three factors She prevailing morale and communal psychology, the 
social and economic structure of society, ana the development oi 
political technique. It is difficult to assign priority to any of these 
three factors; in reality they are always closely interlinked and inter- 
dependent. Democracy cannot be fulfilled and certainly cannot be 
preserved unless the intellectual, economic, and political develop- 
ment of a comm uni ty has reached a maturity in which the indi- 
viduals may be trusted to maintain a reasonable balance between 
individual liberty and social integration, and when this has been 
achieved by a spontaneous struggle and effort on the part of the 
people and by a long-lasting training and tradition. In 1918 only 
the peoples of western Europe and Scandmavia, besides the United 
States, had reached this stage of development, and these only after 
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a Struggle and preparation of more than a century, and under favor- 
able social and economic conditions. The populations of the empires 
of the Romanovs, the Hohenzollerns, the Hapsburgs, and the Otto- 
man Sultans were still under the domination of an intellectual, 
political, and economic order which had yielded only partly to 
the influences emanating from the British, American, and French 
revolutions in the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries. 

The Indivtoual under Fascism and Communism 

In central and eastern Europe a twofold opposition arose against 
democracy, communism, and fascism. Both are fundamentally op- 
posed in their aims, and practically identical in their methods. The 
aim of communism is not opposed to some conclusions to be derived 
from the principles of the three great western revolutions. The 
ultimate goal it professes is a society of free and equal individuals. 
But on the march to the supposed or proclaimed goal the individual, 
his dignity, and his liberty are entirely crushed by, and submerged 
in, the exigencies of the state. Thus with all lip-service recognition to 
a future “perfect” democracy, the foundation of democracy— the 
free individual — is annihilated. There is, however, one fundamental 
difference of aim between democracy and comm unism . Democracy 
believes in man as man; cc^munism belieVgTonly in the working 
class. Thus communism does not deal with the concrete reality of 
the individual, nut with the abstraction of the proletariat. 

Fascism, which comprises national socialism resembles commu- 
nism in its methods. Mussolini aftid Hitler have learned much in 
their technique from Lenin. Both fascism and communism have 
tried to reduce to a minimum the tension between individual lib- 
erty and social integration. They have tried to do it by practically 
abolishing individuality and extolling social integration to the ut- 
most. Mussolini has expressed it in his The PoltUcd and Social Doc- 
trine of Fascism in a characteristic way: “The individual in the 
Fascist state is not annulled but rather multiplied, just in the same 
way that the soldier in a regiment is not diminished but rather in- 
creased by the number of his comrades.” Mussolini fails to under- 
stand that it is the meaning of democracy that an individual cannot 
be multiplied and regimented like a soldier. Therefore he goes on 
in the same characteristic manner: “The Fascist state organizes the 
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nation, but leaves a sufficient margin of liberty to the individual. The 
latter is deprived of all useless and possibly harmful freedom but 
retains what is essential; the deciding power in this question cannot 
be the individual, but the state alone.” This “solution” makes the 
individual entirely dependent upon the state. The individual is not 
more than the state allows him to be. His autonomy and liberty are 
submerged m the all-powerful state. 

The tension between individual liberty and social integration 
grows with the growing complexity of the wnrirl With 

populations unaccustomed to individual liberty and autonomy or 
with a great dead weight of feudal or autocratic traditions or of 
illiterate and lethargic masses, communism and fascism seem to 
offer a relaxation of the tension, a short-cut out of the painful and 
difficult travail of democracy into an apparent security. Communism 
tries a shortcut to a glorified future, and sacrifices the happiness and 
rights of the present individuals to that future. Fascism escapes into 
a glorified past, the Roman Empire or the pre-Christian Germans, 
and tries to mold the present individuals according to a standard 
which predates not only the three Western revolutions, but even 
Christianity. 

Communism and fascism are united in their contempt for “decay- 
ing” democracy, in the aggressive exuberance of their “youth,” in 
the vehemence of their language, and in their dislike for compro- 
mise and toleration. But communism is a produ?t of the social 
philosophy of nineteenth century Europe. It is not only a political 
technique, it is a rational system^ an attempt at an understanding 
of the general process of history and society. Fascism is much more 
of a pure political technique, without a definite rational philosophy. 
It is based upon an emotional urge for group power. In communism 
even the proletariat has a general function for the whole of human- 
ity. Fascism is concerned only with its own group, its interests 
and growth. This group is, in the case of Italian fascism, the state, 
in the case of German national socialism, the racial group, or folk. 
Fascism has no universal message, no generous appeal to humanity. 
In this respect it differs not only from communism and democracy, 
but also from the Holy Alliance. As Mussolini said: “Fascism repu- 
diates any universal embrace.” Fascism in all its forms is the first 
great movement in history which denies, on principle and in its 
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lods, the idea of universal justice, of charity, and of peace.^ 
s, fascism runs counter not only to democracy but also to all the 
dished foundations of civilization. It is a return to primitive 
il society, but equipped with the weapons of the most modern 
nique and science. The fascist leaders and philosophers pro- 
n openly and defiantly the unbridgeable gulf separating them 
i democracy and all forms of liberal and rational humanism or 
[stian brotherhood, compassion and humility. 

Iiis return to a primitive or “natural” stage, to a biological ma- 
lism as in German national socialism or to a glorification of 
er and strength as in all fascism, threatens not only peace, but 
that refinement of man’s conscience, of his awareness of his 
w man’s wants and ills which had grown up slowly and pain- 
r since the eighteenth century. But fascism may be a blessing in 
uise to democracy; it can reinvigorate democracy. Democracy, 
id of its successes at the beginning of the twentieth century, 
steeped in complacency. It took the constitutional liberties of 
individual for granted. It forgot that they were of very recent 
in and had been gained by a hard and enthusiastic fight. They 
led for their preservation, for their spread and growth, a con- 
t alertness, a permanent revitalization. 

iscism and communism claim sometimes to be also “demo- 
c,” because they represent the will of the majority of a nation, 
democracy^means infinitely more than simply the prevalence 
le will of the majority. Democracy expresses itself not only in 
form of the laws, but even more in their content and spirit, 
locracy protects the individual and mmorities against the om- 
(tent will of the state, whether this will emanates from an 
fidual, king or leader, or from a majority of the people. Democ- 
has developed a system of liberty to protect the rights of the 
vidual and of minorities. Freedom of thought and of the ex- 
sion of opinion, the guarantee of the due process of law, and 
equality of rights without exception are some of the funda- 
ital safeguards of democracy. These liberties, denied by com- 
lism and fascism with their ideal of regimentation, allow peace- 
adaptation to changing circumstances. Their great formal value 
recognized by the Supreme Court of the United States, when 
sf Justice Hughes said, speaking for a unanimous court; 
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The greater the importance of safeguarding the community 
from incitements to the overthrow of our institutions by force and 
violence, the more imperative is the need to preserve inviolate 
the constitutional right of free speech, free press, and free assem- 
bly, in order to maintain the opportunity for free political dis- 
cussion, to the end that government may be responsible to the 
will of the people and that changes, if desired, may be obtained 
by peaceful means. Therein lies the security of the republic, the 
very foundation of constitutional government. 

These liberties have a material value in addition to their formal 
value. They are based upon the recognition that every human being 
is a fellow man, equal in his right to liberty and to the quest for 
happiness. Although democracy is convinced that reasoning is a 
better instrument for social justice and readjustment than force, it 
must be watchful, and never can tolerate the advocacy of intoler- 
ance which would destroy the freedom and equality of individuals. 

Democracy, from its beginnings in the three great Western 
revolutions, had a universal appeal. Its message was never confined 
to one class or one nation or one racial group. It tried to determine 
not only the relation between the individual and the state, but also 
between individual and individual, between state and state, between 
man and humanity. There is nothing exclusive in democracy, al- 
though it may penetrate only slowly and after stmggles to widening 
circles of classes and peoples. All the fighters for dftnocracy identi- 
fied their cause with that of humanity. In the birth hour of democ- 
racy, in the English Revolution of the seventeenth century, John 
Milton, in his Second Defense of the Peoples of England, ex- 
claimed: 

Surrounded by congregated multitudes, I now imagine that, 
from the columns of Hercules to the Indian Ocean, I behold the 
nations of the earth recovering that liberty which they so long 
had lost; and that the people of this island are transporting to 
other countries a plant of more beneficial qualities and more 
noble growth than that which Triptolemus is reported to have 
carried from region to region; that they are disseminating the 
blessings of civiHzation among cities, kingdoms, and nations. 

Democracy did not always live up to its own promises. It tried 
to reserve its blessings to privileged classes or privileged races. It 
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has not yet fulfilled its promises by far. It is still young; democracy 
has had barely more than a century to grow. Its main task is still 
ahead: the enlargement of democracy and all that it implies, liberty 
and equality, dignity and happiness, to embrace all classes, to pro- 
vide equal opportunity for every man in every walk and condition 
of life. Not less difEcult and important will be its enlargement to 
embrace all peoples, even the most backward ones, in a co-operative 
federation of mankind. The founders of the Second French Re- 
public, which established universal male suffrage for the first time 
m Europe, never again to disappear from France," saw in their 
republic only the beginning of a Universal Republic. The greatest 
artistic expression which democracy has found, the Fourth Move- 
ment of Beethoven’s Ninth Symphony, culminates in the universal 
embrace of Schiller’s Ode to Joy: “Seid umschlungen, Millionen! 
Diesen Kuss der ganzen Welt!” 

The nineteenth century was concerned primarily with the rela- 
tions between the individual and the state. In western Europe and 
in the United States, as well as to the generation of 1848, liberty 
meant primarily the autonomy of the individual and its protection 
against the state. The word liberty received an entirely different 
connotation in its use in central Europe in the second half of the 
nineteenth century. Then, especially since Bismarck, liberty meant 
not the autonomy of the individual within the state, but the liberty 
and power oPthe nation within the international community. 
National liberty threatened to absorb personal liberty. This new 
situation emphasized the necessity to democratize not only the life 
within a nation, but also that between nations. 

The Individual and Internationalism 

The twentieth century became concerned with democracy in the 
international field. Under the impulse of the cosmopolitan rational- 
ism of the eighteenth century and of the French Revolution Im- 
manuel Kant proclaimed the philosophical necessity of eternal peace 
and of a cosmopolitan society. In his Idee zu eine cdlgemeinen 
Geschichte in weltbUrgerlicher Ahsicht, he stipulates that the great- 
est problem for the human race is the creation of a world republic, 
and he recognizes that the solution of the problem of a good na- 
tional constitution depends upon the solution of the international 
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problem of the relations between nations. During the World War 
Kant’s proposal for a League of Nations was taken up by Woodrow 
Wilson. 

Democracy means the equality of the individuals and the pro- 
tection of the weaker by law within a nation. Theoretically democ- 
racy is closely connected with peace. It tries to maintain peace and 
peacefully change nationality. Its interests demand that it tries the 
same internationally. Democracy maintains a very delicate balance 
between the right of the individual and the needs of social inte- 
gration. Under conditions of modern warfare with their total 
mobilization of all resources this balance cannot be maintained. 
War necessarily curtails the full exercise of democratic liberties. 
The principles of an army are fundamentally opposed to the prin- 
ciples of democracy: the latter is based on individual liberty, on 
discussion, on moderation and charity; the army, on authority, dis- 
cipline and aggressiveness. Fascist countries model their life accord- 
ing to the example of the army and pride themselves upon the war- 
rier spirit of their populations. Their whole civic life is based upon 
authority, discipline, and aggressiveness. Fascism is the mightiest 
organization for war ever conceived, politically, intellectually, and 
economically. Fascism can thrive only in an international atmos- 
phere which gives room for the exercise of warlike virtues and of 
aggressiveness, and it presupposes such an atmosphere. Democracy 
withers or is endangered in a similar atmosphere. It^resupposes an 
international order oifc the basis of the complete equality of all 
nations and races, and of the protection of the weaker by law bind- 
ing upon the community of nations. 

With the growing interdependence of all nations and the shrink- 
ing of the earth through technical progress, the establishment of 
international democracy by a league or federation of nations becomes 
imperative for the preservation and growth of democracy. An in- 
ternational world order, as first outlined in Woodrow Wilson’s 
League of Nations, carries the idea of universal human solidarity 
to its logical conclusion. Under present circumstances no nation can 
remain indifferent to the fate of a fellow nation. An orderly pro- 
gressive development is possible only when the obligations of law 
are recognized. The insistence on the right of the stronger, on 
privileges for the more powerful, better-armed or more “progressive” 
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races, on national self-interest and honor as supreme arbiters must 
lead to an international chaos, which suggests the most primitive 
stage of social development. Nationally we have left this stage of 
development far behind us. Internationally we are still in its midst. 
Democracy could be safe in the nineteenth century within national 
boundaries. It cannot any more in the twentieth. 

As Kant and Woodrow Wilson foresaw, the League of Nations 
must be built upon the acceptance of the principles of democracy. 
The establishment of international law would protect the weak 
as well as the strong, would create a new sense of security, would 
remove fear and suspicion. The establishment of national law at 
the beginning of modern tune made civic disarmament possible; the 
establishment of international law will make national disarmament 
possible. Then it will be possible to proceed to political and eco- 
nomical readjustments, to a struggle for the rise of the standard 
of living on a world-wide scale. The ideas of the League of Nations, 
peace, equality, universalism, are the direct outcome of democracy. 
It would be a fundamental mistake, destroying the organization, if 
the League should include openly anti-democratic members, flaunt- 
ing their opposition to its ideas. Democracy is nowhere realized in 
a perfect form; all existing democracies are in need of more democ- 
ratization. But it is essential that the direction of the way be clearly 
recognized and sincerely acknowledged. The inclusion of members 
who heartily disapprove of the direction of the way and proclaim 
their readiness to do everything to block it tan scarcely fail to de- 
stroy the League of Nations. 

Without its system of collective security the twentieth century is 
doomed to have wars of growing scope and frightfulness. These wars 
and their threat will make it more and more difiScult to maintain 
and spread democracy.^ The economic problems of today demand 
as much of an international solution and an international order as 
the political problems. With the growing complexity of economic 
life and with its accomplished international interdependence, the 
maintenance of the balance between mdividual liberties and social 
integration depends more and more upon the solution of world-wide 
economic problems. This solution can be attempted only in an 
atmosphere of mutual good will and peaceful co-operation. 

The main progress of modern society proceeded along two lines. 
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the re-statement of the relations between the individual and the state 
on the basis of individual autonomy and equality, and the growth 
of human solidarity. The foundations have been laid by the three 
great Western revolutions. In the twentieth century even the most 
distant peoples have been drawn into the Great Society. The awak- 
ening of dormant masses and races into the common consciousness 
renders the task of democracy infinitely more difficult, its failures 
and shortcomings infinitely graver, but at the same time its achieve- 
ment and struggles infinitely more promising. 

NOTES 

1. In National Socialist Germany it is frequently claimed that the German 
‘‘revolution” of today resembles the English Revolution of the seventeenth 
century. Ernest Harder has rightly shown how unfounded this claim is. 
{Oliver Cromwell and the English People, Cambridge University Press, 1937.) 
Cromwell and his Puritan contemporaries cherished a sort of nationalism, but 
the community for which they cherished this feeling was not decidJd by blood 
but by faith. It was a nation by adoption and grace, after the manner of the 
Old Testament, a new Israel. This nationalism runs easily and naturally into 
internationalism. Cromwell was profoundly an individualist, concerned with 
the direct relation between God and the individual, fundamentally opposed 
to uniformity. The interest of the nation was never with him an absolute or 
ultimate goal. It was subordinated to the interests of universal Christianity and 
to the liberty of individual faith. 

2. The attempt to establish an international order of collective security 

through the League of Nations has failed, at present, because the British Gov- 
ernment, then in the hands of the Conservative Party, 3 td not take the 
democratic principles sericmsly in 1931 and in 1936. Arnold J. Toynbee in his 
Survey of International Affairs 19SS* Abyssinia and Italy (Oxford Uni- 

versity Press, 1936) has put the problem squarely before us: 

At a time when the parochialism of the latest age was rapidly being 
turned into an anachronism by the forced march of technical progress, it 
might confidendy be assumed that the destiny of Western society was some 
form of social and political unification. . . . One way towards unification 
of the world would be for the British Commonwealth of Nations, in col- 
laboration with France and with a number of other liberal-minded com- 
munities, to build Itself into a League of Nations constituted on the demo- 
cratic pattern and informed with a democratic spirit, and to lay stone on 
stone — ^never ceasing from mental strife nor letting the sword sleep in the 
hand — ^untd this voluntary association should have become substantially 
secure and approximately world-wide. This was, indeed, the enterprise to 
which the United Kingdom and France, on emerging from the ordeal of 
1914-18, had officially dedicated themselves in company with all their fellow 
states members of the then inaugurated League; and then once their intuition 
had thus prompted them to take the tide of Destiny at the flood, they had 
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started on their voyage with the fairest prospect of its leading on to Fortune. 
. . . Yet, in 1936, ... it looked as though the strain of “making the World 
safe for Democracy” by force of arms had broken the nerve of the oflScial 
victors in the last General War, and broken it so seriously that they were 
now finding themselves morally incapable of making the lesser efforts and 
taking the slighter risks that must still be faced if the true harvest of the 
victory of 1918 was to be triumphantly gathered in. . . . They were con- 
fronted with a choice between making the post-war system of law and order 
genuinely work or else seeing the frail structure relapse into the chaotic 
anarchy which had begotten not only the war of 1914-18 but one war behind 
another before that. 
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Chapter 32 

THE CATHOLIC VIEW OF PEACE 
Marie J. Carroll 

Since the solution of international problems on a sound and per- 
manent basis can be reached only through the acceptance and appli- 
cation of moral principles embodied in agreements for the estab- 
lishment and maintenance of order, the Catholic viewpoint on the 
questions of war and peace, based upon the teachings of the Roman 
Catholic Church, warrants examination. 

No other religious organization has such a solid and well-defined 
international moral code on peace and war as the Catholic Church. 
This system of ethical principles and rules applicable to the relations 
among states has been built up in the course of centuries by the 
papal encyclicals, notably that on the Re-establishment of Christian 
Peace (Pacem Dei, May 23, 1920) by Pope Benedict XV and that on 
The Peace of Christ in the Kingdom of Christ (JJbi Arcano, Decem- 
ber 23, 1922) by Pope Pius XI, and by the teachings of Catholic 
theologians. Catholics, furthermore, are being constantly urged by 
their ecclesiastical authqfities to strive for peace by specific and prac- 
tical methods and to follow the inspiring appeals made by the popes 
to make the teachings of Christ on peace better known. The pages 
in Cathohc Church history devoted to the record of her efforts in 
the organization of international peace show clearly and unequivo- 
cally the influence wielded by the papacy in the field of interna- 
tional arbitration and in the development of international law. 

Early Statements of International Ethics 

The first systematic work in creating a system of international 
ethics, or international law, was performed by the theologians, 
Francisco de Vitoria and Domingo Soto and the jurist, Baltasar de 
Ayala. These were followed by the Jesuits, Molina and Sudrez. 
Gentili published his De Legationibus Libn Tres in 1589. The great 
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work of Grotius, who often has been called “the father of inter- 
national law,” De Jure Belli ac Pads, did not make its appearance 
until 1625. 

From the early days leading scholars and doctors of the Catholic 
Church interested themselves in definitions or descriptions of the 
principles of international conduct based upon the precepts of the 
natural law. Most of the underlying principles of international law 
may be found in the works of St. Thomas Aquinas, who exerted a 
great influence upon the world of his day by the publication of his 
Summa Totius Theologtae in 1274. In this treatise he pointed out 
the sinfulness of war and the impropriety of bishops and clerics 
taking part in war, and this counsel was preached by the Dominican 
order. Many of the maxims which have become classics in dis- 
sertations of the law governing war can be traced back to this book. 
The ethigal opinions of the Thomist school of philosophy undoubt- 
edly influenced other writers toward the end of the fourteenth 
century. 

One of the most eminent Spanish theologians, Francisco de Vitoria 
(1483-1546), who antedated Grotius, and who is specifically men- 
tioned by him not only in his D<? Jure Belli ac Pads, but also in his 
De Jure Praedae, was admitted to the Sorbonne in 1540 and, upon 
returning to Spain, delivered his famous dissertations in 1552 at the 
University of Salamanca on the ethics of Spanish dominion in the 
New World, 'Vhich have been collected in De Indis and De Jure 
Belli Hispanorum in Barbaras, He held that the Church had the 
right to act independently in siich a way as not to disregard the 
political power of princes; but only through the medium of her 
spiritual authority. Another Spaniard, Francisco Sulrez (1548-1617), 
a member of the Society of Jesus at Salamanca, expounded the 
ethical principles and underlying international law in his extensive 
works, which, together with those of Vitoria relating to law and 
international relations, have been translated into English and pub- 
lished by the Carnegie Endowment for International Peace. The 
addresses delivered at the Catholic University of America in com- 
memoration of the fourth centenary of the lectures of Vitoria and 
also the contributions of Sudrez to the foundations of international 
law throw additional light upon the extraordinary talents of these 
great philosophers. It should be borne in mind that the funda- 
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mental principles elaborated by Grotius in his work are fundamen- 
tally the same as those outlined by Suirez and Vitoria. 

Tvvo other outstanding Catholic scholars should be mentioned, 
Baltasar de Ayala, a Spanish jurist, whose fame has been preserved 
in his De Jure et Officiis Bellicis et Dtsciplina Mihtari, and Alberico 
Gentili, an Italian, who was forced to leave his native city and flee 
to England because of his opinions. He became a professor of civil 
law at Oxford University, where he published his treatise, De Jure 
Belli Commentatio Brima, in the fall of 1588. It was to this work 
that Grotius (who was indebted, as he says, to the Fathers of the 
Church “who often manifest great genius” in their writings) ad- 
mitted he owed great assistance in the writing of his own famous 
compilation which was “to lift international law out of the slough 
of despond” into which it had fallen. 

Natural Law 

The teachings set forth by these Catholic writers of the past have 
always stressed the natural as a more pervasive and fundamental 
element than have those of many modern authorities who regard 
international law as a purely positive collection of treaties, customs, 
and usages accepted by the nations. Since the precepts of the Law 
of Nations are based upon human nature, they are the same for 
all peoples. They constitute a common code of world law, even 
though all nations may not interpret or apply them^n exactly the 
same way. The problem of creating an adequate international code 
is for the most part the problem of* incorporating the principles and 
conclusions of the natural law in a form applicable to the actual 
conditions of civilized nations. An ideal code of international law 
would contain the pertinent principles and rules of the natural 
law plus all those positive enactments which are necessary for right 
relations among states. 

Against all theories which either expressly or by implication assert 
diat the state is independent of the moral law, the Catholic Church 
sets forth her position that states, like individuals, are subject to 
the moral precepts of both nature and revelation. Since the state 
is a community of human beings it is as truly subject to the moral 
law as any private society. Its acts are the acts of an organized group 
of human beings. Its international conduct afiects other human 
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beings. While its end is primarily the welfare of its own members, 
it must attain that end with due regard to the welfare of persons 
who are outside its jurisdiction, just as the acts of a family must be 
consistent with the rights and claims of other families. Hence, the 
state is bound by the precepts of justice, charity, veracity, and all 
the other moral rules which govern human relations. Every inter- 
national action of a state must be justified or condemned m the 
light of its effect upon the welfare of human beings. The moral 
claims of all state groups are of equal intrinsic worth. Injury done 
by one state to another is injury done to human beings. Therefore, 
just as no state has a right to harm its own members, neither is it 
justified in causmg damage to the members of other states. 

The essential purpose of the state is to promote the welfare of its 
members as a whole, as united in families, and as grouped in social 
classes. 'Ipie principal rights of states relate to self-preservation and 
self-development. Under the former is included the right to con- 
tinue as an independent state, moral immunity from forcible sub- 
jection to another state. Hence it implies the right of self-defense 
by all legitimate means. The state has a right to require its members 
to defend the common good agamst aggression. The right of self- 
preservation implies also the right of a state to prevent by propor- 
tionately just means other states from fostering seditious doctrines 
and movements within its territory. All the moral presumptions, 
however, are “Sgainst the use of armed force in such situations. 

The right of a state to self-development must, of course, be exer- 
cised with due regard to the rights of other states. It does not justify 
conquest, nor making the flag follow either migration or trade, nor 
forcible annexation of territory which had once been subject to the 
state that thus seeks expansion. The welfare and preferences of the 
present inhabitants of the territory, as well as the just interests of 
the state of which they now form a part, constitute much stronger 
ethical claims than any that can be derived from merely historical 
considerations. 

One of the most important means of national self-development is 
regular international intercourse. The individual cannot live a nor- 
mal life nor adequately develop his personality unless he exchanges 
goods, material, moral, and intellectual, with his fellows. He needs 
their co-operation and they need his. One of the most striking proofs 
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of this obligation is derived from the common right of all persons 
to use and enjoy the bounty of nature. Men cannot exercise this 
right equitably unless they hold constant intercourse with one an- 
other. Similarly, states cannot promote the welfare of their members 
adequately nor use the common bounty of nature equitably unless 
they hold intercourse with one another. Probably the most powerful 
interferences with international intercourse are customs tariffs, ex- 
port taxes, and embargoes and restrictions upon immigration. 

In the matter of treaty obligations, generally speaking, states have 
both the right ’and the duty to form agreements for the establish- 
ment of international intercourse. The moral obligation of inter- 
national treaties is obviously based upon the natural law. Human 
welfare demands that just agreements should be observed whether 
among individuals or among those groups that we call states. The 
obligation of a state to observe a treaty which has been unjustly im- 
posed upon it is a' very difiEcult ethical question. According to the 
prevailing view of Catholic moralists, the menace to the common 
welfare, if individual states were left ethically free to decide whether 
an agreement was extortionate and whether it should be kept, would 
outweigh the burden inflicted upon particular states. The common 
good might also require the unjustly treated state to observe treaty 
provisions which the offending state has no right to exact. The pro- 
visions of treaties which terminate wars are universally binding 
unless they have been made under extreme duress %nd inflict an 
extreme amount of injustice. 

Relations among states are go’^erned by the precepts of justice 
and charity. Charity is as necessary for human welfare among states 
as among individuals. Two specific duties of international charity 
require particular emphasis in our time. The first is the duty of 
curbing nationalism and excessive patriotism. The obverse side of 
rhts duty is to develop and promote a reasonable and moderate in- 
ternationalism. Justice requires a state to promote peace for the sake 
of its own members, whereas charity obliges it to pursue the same 
end for the welfare of both itself and other nations. These duties 
rest not only upon governments, but also upon peoples, particularly 
upon those persons and organizations which can exert influence 
upon public opinion and upon political rulers. 
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The Morality of War 

On the question of the morality of war, the Catholic Church fol- 
lows the natural law, which clearly authorizes the individual to 
defend himself by force against unjust aggression. All the arguments 
that justify force in the vindication of individual rights are fully 
applicable to the groups known as states. Moreover, the individual 
is morally free to refrain from violent self-defense when he is not 
definitely responsible for the welfare of others, as is a husband or a 
father, whereas the obligations of the state to its mehibers forbid it 
to indulge in such self denial. 

For a war to be just, however, certain conditions must be ful- 
filled. In general all possible means must be taken to avoid war. The 
five conditions necessary and sufficient to justify a state in entering 
upon war are: actual or certainly imminent violation of rights; moral 
certainty 'that this is the situation; a degree of evil in the injury 
proportionate to the evils mvolved in war; inefficiency of peaceful 
means; and a well-grounded hope of bringing about better condi- 
tions. The sovereign authority must also declare the war and it 
must possess the right intention. In few, if any, modern wars have 
all these conditions been observed by the nations which initiated 
hostihties. Indeed, an honest attempt to observe all these conditions 
would make war practically impossible. 

The TfpoTtrlntemationd 'Ethics, of the Catholic Association for 
International Peace, from which the summary given above has been 
extracted, also states: 

One of the greatest obstacles to peace has always been the lazy 
assumption that wars must come, that there will always be war 
while men are men. So long as this pessimism prevails, the ma- 
jority of persons will not assert themselves in the cause of peace. 
World peace is largely, if not mainly, a matter of human faith. If 
the majority of people believe that peace can be established and 
secured, peace will be established and secured. We must persist- 
ently show that a reign of peace is feasible, until this idea and this 
feith become a dominating and effective element in the habitual 
thinking of an average man and woman. 

Our great duty in fulfilling our obligation of promoting world 
peace is to consider fairly and to support, so far as our abilities 
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and conscience permit, practical proposals and arrangements for 
preventing war and making peace secure. In general terms these 
methods are pretty definitely formulated and pretty generally ac- 
cepted. . . . The substitution of moral right for material force, 
general disarmament, compulsory arbitration of disputes among 
states, the codification of international law, an international tri- 
bvuial of justice and an association of nations, such is a complete 
and coherent summary of the practical methods available for the 
prevention of war. In the present condition of international affairs 
they all seem.to be not only in harmony with, but also demanded 
by the principles of morality, the principles of international right. 
World peace seems to be unattainable unless every one of these 
proposals and devices is somehow made to function. As sincere 
lovers of peace, it is our duty to consider them sympathetically and 
adequately, and, in the light of that examination, support any of 
them that wins our approval. 

The Catholic Chukch and Internationalism 

The translation of the works on peace and war of such eminent 
European scholars as de la Briere, Ragout, Josef Muller, and the 
distribution of John Eppstcin’s The Catholic Tradition of the Law 
of Nations have greatly contributed to the literature now available 
in America for an intelligent understanding of the Catholic position 
on the international problems of our time. An elaborate report, The 
Organization of a World Society, sponsored by all thO various com- 
mittees of the Association, delineates the constituent elements neces- 
sary for such a universal Christian commonwealth of nations and 
die moral, social, economic, and political obligations of membership 
in such a world society. 

In his encyclical on Pentecost Sunday, 1920, Internationd Con- 
ciliation (Pacem), Pope Benedict XV laid particular stress upon the 
issociation of the states in an international organization: 

All states should put aside mutual suspicion and unite in one 
sole society, or rather family, of peoples, both to guarantee their 
own independence and safeguard order in the civil concert of 
the peoples. A special reason, not to mention others, for forming 
this society among the nations is the need generally recognized 
of reducing, if it is not possible to abolish entirely, the enormous 
military expenditure which can no longer be borne by the state. 
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in order that in this way murderous and disastrous wars may be 
prevented and to each people may be assured, within just confines, 
the independence and integrity of its own territory. 

The same pontiff in his letter to the belligerent governments, in 
August 1917, offering a plan of peace for the termination of the 
World War, recommended that the nations enter upon a just 
agreement for the simultaneous and reciprocal reduction of arma- 
ments, and that “m place of armed force should be substituted the 
noble and the peaceful institution of arbitration aceprding to regu- 
lations to be made and penalties to be imposed upon any state which 
might refuse either to submit a national question to such a tribunal 
or to accept its decision.” In his letter to the American people on 
the last day of the year, 1918, he reiterated his fervent desire for an 
international organization which, “by abolishing conscription will 
reduce ^maments; by establishing international tribunals will 
eliminate or settle disputes; and by placing peace on a soUd founda- 
tion will guarantee to all independence and equality of rights.” 

His successor. Pope Pius XI, has condemned in the strongest terms, 
in his encyclicals. Peace, 'Reconstructing the Social Order, and in his 
various addresses, Consistorial Allocutions, and other messages, 
“false patriotism” and “a hard and selfish nationalism” which de- 
stroys the Christian ideal “that all men are our brothers and mem- 
bers of the same great human family, and that other nations have 
an equal righf with us both to life and prosperity. . . .” 

Yet, says Carlton J. H. Hayes, in Patriotis^n, "Nationalism and the 
Brotherhood of Man, a report of the Committee on National Atti- 
tudes of the Catholic Association for International Peace: 

Despite the age-long preaching of the Christian gospel and the 
progressive expansion of Christendom, despite the newer indus- 
trial and commercial bases for a common material civilization 
throughout the world, the fact must be faced that the rise and 
spread of a popular and exaggerated nationalism has been a con- 
current phenomenon of recent times and that it now constitutes 
a major obstacle to the realization of human brotherhood. This 
nationalism may be a “myth,” but, if so, it is an extraordinarily 
potent myth, commanding the ardent allegiance of more and 
more peoples and inspiring widespread popular attitudes and 
activities quite at variance with the ideals of world unity. 
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The Catholic Church expects and counsels every Christian to be 
patriotic, in the proper sense, to the national state of which he is a 
citizen — to its land, to its people, to its tradition and culture. Pope 
Pius XI proclaimed in his encyclical, Cantate Chnstt, May 3, 1932: 

Right order of Christian charity does not disapprove of lawful 
love of country and a sentiment of justifiable nationalism; on the 
contrary, it controls, sanctifies and enlivens them. If, however, 
egoism, abusing this love of country and exaggerating this senti- 
ment of natipnalism, insinuates itself into the relations between 
nationality and nationality, there is no excess that will not seem 
justified; and that which between individuals would be judged 
blameworthy by all, is then considered lawful and praiseworthy 
if it is done in the name of this exaggerated nationalism. Instead 
of the great law of love and human brotherhood, which embraces 
and holds in a single family all nations and peoples with one 
Father Who is -in Heaven, there enters hatred, drivihg all to 
destruction. 

The Catholic Church is primanly mterested in the individual and 
his eternal salvation. Accordingly, the Church’s doctrine does not 
require for its support that its followers adopt any definite type of 
political government. The Christian philosophy of peace, however, 
is based upon the conviction that true peace, like true law, must 
have a moral basis in justice, and not be based merely upon the 
physical foundation of force. The Church has, theftsfore, a basic 
international philosophy which transcends the limits of any state. 
She is opposed to the type of nationalism which makes the nation 
an end in itself, which elevates the functions of the state into a 
pseudo-religion, contradictory to the tenets of Christianity. The 
Catholic Church has consistently denied the absolute sovereignty 
of the state, and has placed herself on record as opposed to the need- 
less conflict of nationalities within her communion. The claim of 
the national state to sovereign authority over religion and educa- 
tion, over families, and especially over the upbringing of children 
has been vigorously denounced by Pope Pius XI in his encyclical. 
The Church in Germany, March 14, 1937: 

He who takes race or nationality or state or form of government 
out of its earthly valuation and makes it the ultimate norm of 
all, even of religious, values, and deifies it with an idolatrous wor- 
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ship, perverts and falsifies the order of things created and com- 
manded by God. It is a heresy to speak of a national Godj of a 
national religion. It is madness to try to confine within the bound- 
aries of a single people, within the narrow blood stream of a 
single race, God, the Creator of the world, the King and Lawgiver 
of all peoples. It is a duty to defend the sovereign rights of God 
against aggressive neopaganism. 

This tendency to raise racial origin to the plane of a deity before 
whom all other men should bend the knee in worship and reverence 
was attacked by Pope Pius XI for the third time in two weeks on 
July 29, 1938, when the Holy Father, speaking to a group of mis- 
sionary students from the College of the Propagation (of the Faith) 
defended Catholic Action against the attacks made on it by fascist 
governments and deplored the new Italian racial theories sponsored 
by the Ministry of Popular Culture. A group of fascist professors 
issued a report on July 21 in which the Italian people were declared 
to be of “Aryan” origin and it also asserted “that Jews do not belong 
to the Italian race.” Pope Pius XI said: 

We ask ourselves why Italy, with unhappy imitation, felt it 
necessary to copy Germany. . , . Catholic life means activity, 
compounded of charity, of virtue and of God’s law which, per- 
meating such life makes it the life of God. There is no other way 
of thinking^in the Catholic sense and such a way is neither racist, 
nor nationalist nor separatist. . . . No, not separatism! We do not 
wish to separate anything in the human family. We regard racism 
and exaggerated nationalism as barriers raised between man and 
man, between people and people, between nation and nation. . . . 
Catholic Action, like the Catholic Church is Catholic, in other 
words, imiversal. . . . It is forgotten that hum ankin d, the whole of 
humankind, is a single great universal human race. All men are, 
above all, members of the same great kind. They all belong to the 
single great family of the living. 

There is, on the other hand, an exaggerated and dangerous kind 
of internationalism, which in its purely economic and political aspect 
is commonly known as communism. The doctrines of Marxism go 
beyond the limits of race, language, or territory and extend their 
appeal to groups differing widely as regards geographical situation, 
and racial and linguistic affinity. By means of a social revolution of 
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the workers, communism hopes to bring about an international dic- 
tatorship of the “proletariat.” The internationalism of materialism 
advocated by all communist writers was condemned by Pope Bene- 
dict in 1920, after the establishment of the Soviet Union. Commu- 
nism is avowedly materialistic and atheistic, and as such has been 
pronounced by Pope Pius XI, in his encyclical, Dtvini Redemptons, 
of March 19, 1937, as “the first, the greatest, and most widespread 
menace.” Catholics are obligated to oppose the spread of communism, 
but they are precluded by numerous papal pronouncements from 
using the weapon of anti-Christian nationalism. A thoroughly Chris- 
tian patriotism and internationalism should be employed to combat 
the evils of communism and racism. 

Dr. Hayes, an outstandmg authority on the definition of “national- 
ism,” states in his study, quoted above: 

But the internationalism which is compatible with Christian 
teaching and which the Catholic Church exemplifies and posi- 
tively enjoins is simply an honest and reasoned respect for the 
rights of all nations and for a pacific world order. It involves an 
appreciation of the ties of blood, nature, interest, and culture 
which knit together individuals and nations, indeed the whole 
human race. It calls for recognition of the claims of humanity, as 
well as of one’s own nationahty or locality, and for the sympa- 
thetic regard for serious efforts at international co-operation. Par- 
ticularly does it call for a lessening of economic nationalism, for 
a halt on nationalistic imperialism, for a reduction of national 
armaments, for an eradication qf national and racial prejudices, 
and, in general, for the reversal of policies and attitudes which 
militate against justice and charity in the mutual relationship of 
peoples and in the advance of common civilization. 

If the four hundred million and more Catholics in the world were 
to heed the call of Rome and further the will to international peace 
and friendship, the menaefe of war which now walks abroad would 
be immeasurably lessened. It is encouraging to know that active 
efforts are being made to give voice to this will to peace. 

The Catholic Association for International Peace 

In his litde book, A Primer of Peace and War, the Reverend 
Charles Plater, S. J., states that the most effective method for attain- 
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ing peace is through the education of public opinion by means of 
study clubs, lectures, popular literature, instruction in the schools, 
and peace societies. 

The initial step for the organization of a Catholic association in 
the United States, devoted particularly to international peace and 
good international relations, was taken at a meeting called by the 
Social Action Department of the National Catholic Welfare Con- 
ference immediately following the Eucharistic Congress in Chicago, 
June, 1926, where representatives of a dozen nations met informally 
with Americans for discussion. A resolution was adopted calling 
upon all organizations of Catholics in the United States to work for 
peace. The Catholic Association for International Peace, which came 
into existence on April 20, 1927, with the sanction of the American 
hierarchy, maintains headquarters in Washington, D. C. Its purpose 
is to helg American public opinion, and particularly Catholics, in 
the task of ascertaining more fully the facts of international life 
and of deciding more accurately what ought to be done to the end 
that the relations between nations may become just, charitable, and 
peaceful. Being an association of Americans, it directs itself in a 
special manner to the international relations of the United States. 
It works in a double tradition: in the American tradition of political 
democracy under which citizens have the right and the duty to 
join in the general formation of foreign policy; and in the Catholic 
tradition of jastice, charity, and peace to all mankind. Its task is 
the fusion of these two traditions. ^ 

The constitution of the Association sets forth that: 

the objects and purposes of this Association shall be to study, dis- 
seminate and apply the principles of natural law and Christian 
charity to international problems of the day; to consider the moral 
and legal aspects of any action which may be proposed or advo- 
cated in the international sphere; to examine and consider issues 
which bear upon international good will; to encourage the for- 
mation of conferences, lectures and study circles with the view of 
educating Catholic opinion upon the subjects relating to inter- 
national morality and of acquainting, as far as possible, the general 
public with the Church’s teachings upon these matters; to issue 
reports on questions of international importance; to consider and 
arrange for the publication in the Catholic and secular press of 
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selected articles by Catholic writers of different countries; and to 
further, in co-operation with similar Catholic organizations in 
other countries, in accord with the teachings of the Church, the 
object and purposes of world peace and happiness. The ultimate 
purpose shall be to promote, in conformity with the mind of the 
Church, the Peace of Christ in the Kingdom of Christ. 

To carry out its aims, the Association enlists the aid of scholars 
in the fields of history, economics, social and political science, 
theology, philosophy, education, and international law and rela- 
tions for the preparation of the research material of its committees’ 
reports. Over twenty-five of these reports, in addition to a Syllabus 
on International Relations and A Primer of Peace, by Charles G. 
Fenwick, president of the Association, have already been published. 
Study outlines for use in the colleges and among lay groups have 
been prepared on practically every phase of the peace problem. 

The Association 'has been particularly active in the miSation of 
discussion groups and clubs for the study of international relations. 
These groups and clubs have been established in seminaries, in 
Catholic high schools and colleges, and in lay societies. Catholic 
youth throughout the Umted States has responded to the appeal 
of Pope Pius XI, in his Christmas Allocution, December 24, 1930, 
to extend Catholic Action, when he said: “To Catholics of all the 
world and particularly those who study, labor and pray in Catholic 
Action, We turn today with this warm invitation a!*d plea. May 
they all unite in the pe^e of Christ and for the peace of Christ in a 
full concord of thoughts and emotions, of desires and prayers, of 
deeds and words — the spoken word, the written word, the printed 
word — and then an atmosphere of genuine peace, warming and 
beneficent, will envelop the world.” 

This enthusiasm has resulted in the establishment of some ten 
regional Student Peace Federations, affiliated with the Catholic 
Association for International Peace, to co-ordinate and extend the 
peace activities of students in Catholic universities, colleges, and 
Newman Clubs in non-Catholic institutions. A yearly program of 
smdy decided upon by the students elected as delegates to the annual 
natio nal convention is followed, and discussions on important issues 
confronting youth today are held in the various regions in semi- 
annual conferences. 
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European Organizations for Peace 

In many countries of Europe, Catholic organization for peace 
has found expression both in the formation of national peace groups 
and in afiSliation with international associations interested in the 
study of peace problems. Before the World War, the international 
organization of Catholics in the peace movement was not very ex- 
tensive. However, in 1911, on the initiative of Alfred Vanderpol of 
France, La Ligue Internationale Catholique pour la Patx (The In- 
ternational Catholic League for Peace) was formed in Brussels for 
the purpose of studying the Church’s doctrine on peace and war 
as exemplified in the writings of Vitoria and Sulrez. This organiza- 
tion, which had national centers in many European countries, did 
not survive the war. 

Peace activities in France were resumed after the war by the 
League of French Catholics for International Justice and Peace, 
founded in 1921, and sponsored by His Eminence Jean Cardinal 
Verdier. The editor of its monthly organ. Justice et Patx, is the Rev- 
erend Yves de la Briere, author of the volume on international or- 
ganization and the Church, L’ organisation internationale du monde 
contemporain et la Papaute souveraine (Paris, 1927-1930), recendy 
translated by the Catholic Association for International Peace. The 
purpose of the League is to spread among French-speaking Catholics 
the Christiarf doctrine of international relations; to keep them in- 
formed of the activities of the League of Nations and other inter- 
national associations; and to “show the harmony between interna- 
tional duty and national duty.” 

The People’s Christian Peace Association, numbering in its mem- 
bership workers and the agricultural population, has been particu- 
larly active in the task of Franco-German reconciliation and in stress- 
ing charity in all human relationships. A large number of Catholic 
periodicals expound the papal pronouncements on peace and publish 
the activities of other French groups, which also include Catholic 
Youth peace programs. Peace congresses have been held at intervals 
since 1921 by the interdenominational organization known as Inter- 
national Democratic Peace Action, directed by the Frenchman, Marc 
Sangnier, from headquarters in Paris. The majority of its members 
in 27 countries are Catholics. 
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Ejffective work among trade-union groups has been carried on 
through the International Federation of Christian Trade Unions 
and in women’s groups by the international Union of Catholic 
Women’s Leagues, comprising some 25,000,000 members in 30 
countries. 

The promotion of international amity based on the peace action 
of Pope Benedict XV received graphic treatment in the “Interna- 
tional Peace and League of Nations Exhibit” prepared by the Roman 
Catholic Peace League of the Netherlands in 1930. The League staged 
a monster denionstration in Amsterdam and forwarded the signa- 
tures of 400,000 Dutch Catholics on a petition to the Disarmament 
Conference in the Year 1932. 

The splendid work of the Peace League of German Catholics, a 
popular movement with a large membership formed in 1923, was 
approved and supported by the Catholic Bishops of Germany. How- 
ever, with the advent of nazism. Father Franziskus Stratmahn, whose 
book, The Church and War, has become a standard text on that 
subject, suffered imprisonment for his preaching of the doctrines 
of the Church and for his distribution of peace literature. Happily, 
he is now continuing his work for international understanding from 
Vatican City. All the efforts of the German Peace Cartel — an or- 
ganization which federated all specific peace groups in Germany — 
have been dissipated by the abolition of the German peace movement 
by the Hitler regime. A similar fate has now overtaken the Peace 
League of Austrian Cajjiolics, and caused the dissolution of the one 
remaining peace periodical published in the German language. 

Belgian Catholics peace activities are conducted largely by the 
Youth Movement. In Switzerland and Poland, the peace work of 
Pro Pace, a Swiss group which co-operates with all like-minded asso- 
ciations, and of the Polish Catholic Peace Association has become 
afiSliated with the Catholic Union of International Studies and with 
Pax Romana, which is the international secretariat of Catholic Stu- 
dent Associations. 

In Great Britain, the Catholic Council for International Relations, 
which was constituted in 1924, enjoys the approbation of both the 
English and Scottish hierarchy, and works to enable Catholics to 
understand, appreciate, and criticize the international organizations 
and movements of the day from the standpoint of their religion. 
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Eighteen organizations, representing Catholic social, charitable, and 
professional groups, are included in its membership, as well as some 
of the most eminent English scholars, who contribute articles "to its 
organ, A Catholic Survey. 

All these national peace associations are members of the Catholic 
Union of International Studies, an international organization 
founded in 1917 by Baron Georges de Montenach at the Catholic 
University of Fribourg, Switzerland, with the help of Catholic in- 
tellectuals from thirteen countries. This union is a member of the 
Conference of National Committees on Intellectual Co-operation 
and functions as a constituent part of the League of Nations Organi- 
zation for Intellectual Co-operation. The activities of the union, in 
addition to the holding of general international assemblies, includes 
a wide variety of pubhcations on pertinent international questions. 

The aim of all Catholic peace organizations is not only to work 
for material peace and to study the causes of war, but to bring about 
that internal order and peace without which there can be no true 
external peace. According to the Holy Father, the spirit of peace 
must “possess the intelligence and hearts [of men] — ^the intelligence 
so as to recognize and respect the claims of justice, the hearts so that 
charity may be joined to and even prevail over justice.” 
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Chapter 33 

THE PROTESTANT VIEW OF PEACE 
Walter W. Van Kir{ 

From the very nature of Protestantism, it is not possible for any 
one to put forward any one view as “the Protestant” one. Within the 
Protestant tradition there is greater room not only for individual 
opinions but also for organizations representing the different points 
of view than between religious groups. To give one example, Catholic 
doctrine states that some forms of war (war under certain condi- 
tions) is justifiable; whereas numbers of Protestants affirm that no 
war is justifiable. From this standpoint, Protestantism might be 
thought of as more pacifistic than Catholicism. But Protestantism is 
largely responsible for the existence of the state church in many 
coimtries, and the state church is looked upon in these times as a 
buttress of nationalism and imperialism. In Catholic tradition also, 
the international church, represented by the Pope, is a constant 
safeguard against the ambitions of princes and the protector of its 
membership in states where they are in a minority. 

In the Protestant tradition the word of God (the Bible) and the 
conscience of the individual believer have been the only checks on 
the ambitions of rulers. With the Old Testament, for the most part, 
a book of battles, and with Paul’s injunctions to Christians to obey 
them that are in authority, and with the possibility of interpreting 
some of the sayings of Jesus (particularly the one on “tribute to 
Caesar”), the Bible is seen to be a book of wars. The Christian con- 
science has been given a gfeat deal of freedom as to what is believed, 
but much less in the way of objective action; so that there has been, 
and probably still is, very little difference between the Protestant 
attitude toward war and peace considered as a whole and the 
Catholic position. 

There have always been some Protestant pacifists. Historically they 
have been those who separated themselves from the main stream of 
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the world’s life — ^in communal villages or colonies. There have been 
Albigenses, Waldenses, Lollards, Moravians, Mennonites, Schwenk- 
felders, Bohemian Brethren, Quakers, Molokans, Dukhobors, Chris- 
tadelphians, and International Bible Students. 

Relation of Church and State 

Most Protestants have remained within society, taking part almost 
without exception in every war that has been fought, even though 
they may not have favored the war at the time it was declared. They 
have tried to mitigate the horrors of war; to care for the sick and 
wounded; to outlaw inhuman forms and secure immunity for non- 
combatants; to distinguish “just” wars from “unjust” and regard 
with disfavor nations which fought for plunder or to satisfy a private 
grudge of the ruler; to promote disarmament; and now to use the 
collective authority, moral and physical, of mankind, so as to stop 
wars before they have begun. 

No one can look at this record without being moved by the sacri- 
fice, courage, and intelligence of the Christian individuals and so- 
cieties and churches. No one can deny that these efforts have been 
attended with a degree of success. They have made aggressive war- 
fare something to be apologized for rather than glorified, made it 
necessary for every ruler, whatever his acts may be, to assert that 
he seeks only peace, or, at the worst, war as the means to peace. But 
war — destrucftve, civilization-destroying war — ^is the one eventuality 
still feared, and expected, in the Western world. Consequently a 
third attitude has come into the® Protestant community, consisting 
in an assertion of the church and of the individual conscience over 
against the state. In a sense this attitude is an attempt to combine 
the other two: to preserve the rigid non-participation in war which 
has characterized the pacifist sects, and at the same time to remain 
within the arena of human affairs, living like others in every respect 
but this one. 

Recognizing that the only excuse the church can justifiably use 
for withdrawing from the world is that it can better serve as a 
means to save civilization in a period of collapse, C. C. Morrison, 
editor of the influential Christian Century, states in a recent issue of 
Christendom^ the Protestant view that has come to have wide ac- 
ceptance. 
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The first thing the church must do to prepare itself for war is 
to establish in its own thought the fact of its complete independ- 
encfe in human society. This includes as its first and major emphasis 
the independence of the church from the state. . . . The claim 
of the church to an independent existence is the deepest issue in 
the world today. The rise of the totalitarian state has forced the 
issue. . . . Another war will force every state to claim totali- 
tarian functions and the church will surely fall a victim to it 
unless it begins now to make explicit and clear to itself that its 
course of action must, under God, be independently determined. 

In the second place, if the church is to prepare itself for the 
next war it must excommunicate war from its altars. . . . One 
thing is sure: The church will come out of the next war shorn 
of her moral power if she participates in it, if she sanctifies it, if 
she puts the stamp of God’s approval upon it. The only way of 
hope for the church to survive the next war is to begin now com- 
pletely to dissociate itself from war. This requires that the church 
face one simple fact, namely, that a war — any war — spells defeat 
for every purpose for which the church exists. . . . The church 
can repent, but it cannot glorify its failure. Yet that is what hap- 
pens when it glorifies and blesses the banners of war, when it re- 
cruits soldiers for battle, when it sends its ministers as chaplains 
to “buck up” the fighting morale of the troops, when it erects 
memorials to its sons who fell in war, and when its pulpits flame 
with patriotic hatred against the enemy. 

The Christian is expected, even by outsiders, to live a life apart 
from “worldly things.” But he unexpected to be different in mat- 
ters of morality, in relations with other persons — ^not in relation to 
the state and its laws. Sometimes the state makes exceptions, as 
when the United States Draft Act of 1917 provided for exemption 
from combatant service to members of the traditional pacifist 
churches. But the exemption was the granting of a favor, and not 
the recognition of a righ% as some have discovered when they at- 
tempted to secure naturalization with conscientious reservations 
about serving in future wars or exemption from compulsory military 
training on the groimds of the higher religious obligation. 

The degree of separation between church and state varies in the 
Protestant countries. Where the church is established by the govern- 
ment, is supported in whole or in part by it, and the government 
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has a voice in the appointment of the prelates, the church would seem 
to put itself under obligations to the form of government which 
makes possible its services. Under stich conditions, the church can 
with good conscience call upon its members to come to the aid of 
the government in time of danger. In a situation of this character, 
the pacifist justifies himself by claiming that he, in his unwillingness 
to assist his government in conducting an imjust war, really is aiding 
his government more than the one who supports it and asks no 
questions. 

Conflicting Viewpoints 

The clearest exposition of the differences of Protestants in America 
on the question of war was given at the World Conference on 
Church, Commumty, and State, which was held at Oxford, England, 
in the summer of 1937. This conference was participated in largely 
by representative American churchmen. Its report. The Church and 
War, was influenced by their participation. 

After acknowledging the poignancy and urgency of the problem 
of war to Christians, the Oxford Conference first affirmed the fact 
that all Christians must give their first loyalty to one Lord “whose 
claim upon them is such as to transcend all other loyalties.” This 
supreme and undivided allegiance unites Christians together within 
the church, “a society with a unity so deep as to be indestructible 
by earthly dwisions of race or nation or class.” 

The Oxford Conference then proceeded to define war in terms 
which leave little comfort for the^ militarist: 

Wars, the occasions of war, and all situations which conceal the 
fact of conflict under the guise of outward peace, are incidents 
in a world to which the Church is charged to proclaim the Gospel 
of redemption. War involves compulsory enmity, diabolical out- 
rage against human personality, and a wanton distortion of the 
truth. War is a particular demonstratidh of the power of sin in 
this world, and a defiance of the righteousness of God as revealed 
in Jesus Christ and Him crucified. No justification of war must 
be allowed to conceal or minimize this fact. 

But because a man is a sinner, said the Conference, his action, 
even though he is attempting to love his neighbor as himself, may 
be but a poor expression of perfect love. Although his obligation “to 
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do what appears as relatively best is an absolute duty before God,” 
yet his sinfulness obscures his vision and therefore there is difference. 
Some Christians believe that war can be eliminated by a process of 
religious and moral enlightenment and by the exercise of free will; 
others believe that man is so bound by the necessities of a sinful 
world that war can never be eliminated until Christ returns in glory. 

This division of opinion produces three main positions. The first 
of these positions the Conference described as follows: 

Some believe that war, especially in its modern form, is always 
sin, being a denial of the nature of God as love, of the redemptive 
way of the Cross, and of the community of the Holy Spirit; that 
war is always ultimately destructive in its effects, and ends in 
futility by corrupting even the noblest purpose for which it is 
waged; and that the Church will become a creative, regenerative, 
and reconciling instrument for the healing of the nations only as 
it renounces war absolutely. They are therefore constraSied to re- 
fuse to take part in war themselves, to plead among their fellows 
for a similar repudiation of war in favour of a better way, and to 
replace military force by methods of active peace-making. 

The next position is that of Christians who can obtain the con- 
sent of their consciences to participate only “in just wars.” One group 
of those who hold this opinion believes that Christians should par- 
ticipate only in wars which are justified by international law. “They 
believe that in a sinful world the State has the duty, TKider God, to 
use force when law and order are threatened. Wars against trans- 
gressors of international agreements and pacts are comparable vwth 
police measures and Christians are obliged to participate in them.” 
These Christians would not support nationalistic wars which can- 
not be thus justified. 

The second kind of war which some Protestants accept as justi- 
fiable is that waged to defend an essential Christian pnnciple, such 
as to succor the victims df aggression or to secure freedom for the 
oppressed. In these circumstances they maintain that it is a Christian 
duty to take up arms when every other recourse has failed. They 
would still maintain that the verdict of conscience is their ultimate 
sanction, in the defense of which martyrdom is justified, but that 
they have no right to inflict martyrdom on others against their will 
by refusing to fight for them. 
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A third general view is that Christians are obliged to work for 
international good will but that man is inherently so sinful^ that 
no such effort can bring peace in this world. This view was described 
at Oxford as includmg those who beHeve that although political 
authority is frequently corrupt and immoral the state is a divinely 
appointed agency for the restraint of anarchic and criminal elements 
and is an instrument for defense against aggression. “It is therefore 
a Christian’s duty to obey the political authority as far as possible, 
and to refrain from everything that is apt to weaken it.” This means 
that normally a Christian must take up arms for his country. Only 
when he is absolutely certain that his country is fighting for a wrong 
cause (e.g., in case of an unjustifiable war of aggression) has the 
ordinary citizen a right to refuse military service. “Of those who 
hold this view, some would admit that individuals may be called 
directly bv God to refuse categorically to take part in any war, and 
so to draw attention to the perverted nature of a world in which 
wars are possible.” 

Having defined these positions, which accurately represent the 
principal divisions of opinion within American Protestantism, the 
Oxford Conference continues to represent the major opinion in this 
country by its insistence that the church shall maintain fellowship 
with people who hold any of these opinions. It should help all its 
members to discover God’s will and then should honor their con- 
scientious decisions, “whether they are led to participate in, or to 
abstain from, war, and to maintain with boCh alike the full fellow- 
ship of the body of Christ.” 

Recognizing that this will not be easy, the Conference called upon 
the church for a penitent recognition of its own failures in removing 
the causes of war and in contributing to the spirit of contention, and 
called upon them all to make this basic spiritual contribution to 
peace, beginning with themselves. 

It then gathered together the widespread feelings of distrust and 
dismay at the growth of the totalitarian state and reminded church 
members “that the principle of the unconditional supremacy of 
the state or nation, advanced either in time of peace or of war, is 
incompatible with the church’s faith in Jesus Christ as its only Lord, 
and is therefore unacceptable as the final norm of judgment or ac- 
tion.” The report ended with the statement: “The Church should 
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witness in word, in sacramental life and in action, to the reality of 
the Jkingdom of God which transcends the world of nations. It 
should proclaim and obey the commandment of the Lord, ‘Love 
your enemies.’ ” 

Renunciation of War 

In the United States the strength of the first position has been a 
matter of rapid growth since the World War. C. C. Morrison says: 

During the past twenty years there has been a vast development 
of nonresistant pacifism. Thousands of clergymen and no one 
knows how many of the laity, especially of our more intelligent 
youth, have committed themselves to a policy of non-participation. 
They will refuse to fight. They will defy conscription. And they 
will take the consequences. These men and women are the flower 
of our Christian community. They are organized; they are aggres- 
sive in the propagation of the conviction which they hc^d. 

This development has occurred in part as an expression of peni- 
tence for what many regard as a betrayal of the churches into be- 
coming an instrument of the national state in the World War. The 
extent of this apostasy is revealed in Preachers Present Arms, by Ray 
H. Abrams, who a few years after the war collected in book form 
statements of Protestants, Catholics, and Jews, who went to what 
seems in saner years extraordinary lengths in their blessing of war 
practices and their identification of the church with them. 

The extent of the shift within the next fifteen years has been docu- 
mented by the writer in his booh. Religion Renounces War. This 
documentation shows that not only are thousands of Christian 
preachers and laymen grounding their arms, but they are saying 
also that resort to war is contrary to the teaching of Jesus and that 
Christians should refuse to render unto Caesar the things that be- 
long to God. Not only that, but the churches in their ofiScial bodies 
have attempted explicitly 1:o dissociate themselves from war and the 
war system. Typical of these statements is one by the World Peace 
Commission of the Methodist Episcopal Church, which is: “We be- 
lieve that war is unnecessary and that, under modern conditions, it 
is futile and suicidal. Our fundamental conviction is that war is sin. 
This is the logical conclusion which follows the pronouncement of 
the General Conference, but its fuU importance has not yet possessed 
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the mind of the church at large. We believe that war is sin because 
it involves (a) the slaughter of human beings, (b) the violation of 
personality, (c) lying propaganda, (d) deliberate breeding of the 
spirit of hate, (e) vast destruction of property, (/) it puts in place of 
moral law the doctrine of military necessity, (g) it distorts the re- 
ligion of Jesus into the religion of a war god.” 

The Northern Baptist Convention of 1926 declared, “We once 
more express our conviction that war is contrary to the spirit and 
teaching of Jesus; we are opposed to war as a method for the setde- 
ment of international disputes.” 

The 1928 General Convention of the Protestant Episcopal Church 
proclaimed, “We assert our solenm judgment that warfare as an 
instrument of national policy, or as a means of settling disputes be- 
tween nations, should be renounced. Such warfare, undertaken to 
further national policy, and without recourse to judicial arbitration 
or other peaceable means of settlement, is a crime on the part of the 
nation, and so to be held by followers of Christ, who has com- 
manded us to make disciples, not enemies, of the peoples of the 
world.” 

The National Council of the Congregational Churches in the 
United States, meeting in 1925, stated, “We regret our conviction 
that war is contrary to the naind of the Christ; that the continuance 
of civilization demands its entire elimination; that it is the duty of 
all Christians^d all churches to find a Christian way to meet in- 
ternational situations which threaten war.” r 

The International Convention of the Disciples of Christ in 1931 
asserted, “War as a method of setding international disputes is in- 
compatible with the teaching and example of our Lord, Jesus Christ.” 

In 1934, the Assembly of the Presbyterian Church in the United 
States of America endorsed the following statement: “In view of 
the prevailing dangerous war psychology among the nations, their 
spirit of self-seeking nationalism and w^r-provoking programs of 
armament expansion, in the name of Christ and country, the Assem- 
bly declares anew its break with the entire war system. We proclaim 
our adherence to the following principles of faith and policy, calling 
upon the churches to make unmistakably clear to their constituencies 
and the world at large: (a) that God in Christ has broken down the 
middle wall of partition that separated the races and nations and 
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that it is incumbent upon all who profess the name of Christ to 
frown upon and disavow all that is a barrier to free and friendly 
intercourse between the races and nations of mankind; {b) that 
Christians owe an allegiance to the kingdom of God that is superior 
to loyalty to their country and that in any matter in which the laws 
of their coimtry conflict with the commands of God, they must 
assert their duty and right ‘to obey God rather than man’; (c) that 
Christians cannot give their support to war as a method of carrying 
on international! conflict.” 

This Assembly went further and authorized its board of educa- 
tion to make available, to pastors and others, blank pledges for cir- 
culation and signature among Presbyterians, the pledges to contain 
the following words: “I will not cross the borders of any nation 
except in friendship, nor will I support my country in such actions.” 
The Northern Baptist convention has recommended to itj people a 
similar pledge. 

These statements by some of the principal Protestant denomina- 
tions are typical. The Federal Council of Churches, because of this 
widespread conviction, has been able to say in its ofi&cially adopted 
Social Ideds of the Churches, as revised in 1932, “The war system 
is inconsistent with all Christian ideals. In war, mercy, righteousness, 
justice, truthfulness, self-control, cooperation are abandoned or prac- 
tised only toward friends. Religion should no longer sanction war. 
While works of spiritual ministry and relief of hufHan sufferings 
are at all times the duty of the church, the institutions of religion 
should never again be used as agencies of warfare.” 

If World War Comes 

It would seem therefore that the government, in the event of 
another war, will have to get along without the moral support 
of a considerable number of the Protestant churches. So far as they 
are concerned, it will have to get its propaganda before the public 
in other ways than through the pulpits which were so eagerly co- 
operative the last time. Its regimentation of the public conscience 
for the purposes of totalitarian warfare will have to be without 
the undivided help of the agency to which the public has a right 
to look for guidance in forming its moral and religious judgments. 
The churches, in the main, have clearly stated that they are no 
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longer to be regarded as allies in the business of killing and maim- 
ing their brothers. The preachers are grounding their arms. .They 
are washing their hands of the blood of their fellows. They are 
parting company with Caesar. 

What may this mean in the event of another war? There will 
undoubtedly be more temptation for the Protestant churches to 
split on the pacifist issue than on anything since slavery, which 
produced so much schism two generations ago. C. C. Morrison says, 
“We have here the making of an issue which, when the next war 
comes, may rock the church to its foundations and result in further 
tragic divisions in the already divided body of Christ.” 

The depth of the church’s concern with the problem of war is 
shown by the number of subsidiary issues which have accompanied 
its attempt to divide the religion of Jesus from the religion of 
nationalisjn. One of the most bitterly contested of these questions 
is that of the military chaplaincy. If religion renounces war, does 
it have any right to permit its ministers to become an officially 
recognized part of the military machine? The chaplain must take 
an oath of allegiance just as any other officer, wear a military uni- 
form, accept the pay, and take the orders of the state instead of 
the church. Some churches, notably the Disciples of Christ and the 
pacifist churches, have therefore withdrawn from the Chaplaincy 
Commission of the Federal Council and urged that body to find 
ways of devci&ping a non-mihtary chaplaincy. At its 1936 meeting 
it formed a commission to study this proposal and make a report 
in 1938. " 

The problem. of war also affects very deeply the missionary 
strategy of the church. Churches are greatly affected by the rise 
of nationalism in non-Christian lands and with the contradictions 
to brotherhood involved in the growing tension between Christian 
and non-Christian countries such as the United States and Japan. 

In conclusion, therefore, it will be seen that, although there is 
no one view which can be put forth as the sole representative of 
Protestantism on this question, the trend is toward decreasing the 
church’s entanglements with nationalism and an increasing tendency 
for Protestant churches to question the right of the state to the 
absolute loyalty required in modern totalitarian war. Fortunately, 
the future of this controversy is shrouded behind the veil of things 
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to come, but many people begin to see that no issue contains vaster 
possibilities of suffering or a greater threat of making the cross 
of Christ once again a contemporary reality. There is a faith, how- 
ever, that if this issue drives the church once again into the cata- 
combs and produces a new crop of martyrs, their blood may yet 
prove to be the seed of a peaceful world society. 

Everywhere throughout the world, Protestant groups of every 
denomination are meeting in study clubs and discussion groups to 
face frankly the problem of Christianity and peace. They are study- 
ing international issues and analyzing the forces that make for 
peace and war. One hope for peace lies in their firm conviction 
in the brotherhood of man and the fatherhood of God. 
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Chapter 34 

RE-EDUCATING CITIZENS IN WORLD AFFAIRS 
K. C. heehrick^ 

It is the purpose of this chapter to set forth some of the methods, 
devices, and practices which are being used to give our young people, 
especially in our schools and colleges, an opportunity to study world 
affairs so that they and our American democracy may take their 
proper place in the international activities of our time. The assump- 
tion thatdt is possible to educate for world-wide thinking and 
action to the end that citizens of free countries will influence gov- 
ernment policy is perhaps open to discussion. This is not the proper 
place to consider that question. American educational practice is 
based upon the theory that education does have an important rela- 
tion to citizenship in a democracy. 

Education and International Problems 

“In the proverbial race between education and chaos, America 
continues to stake her bet on education,” writes our United States 
Commissioner of Education, Dr. John W. §tudebaker.^ He points 
out that there are about 1,300,000 students attending our colleges 
and universities. “Such faith in education,” he writes, “as is repre- 
sented by these numbers, has never been manifested in any other 
country in the world. America is taking seriously the classic pro- 
nouncement of George Washington with respect to the place of 
education in a democratic form of goverEment; he said, ‘Promote, 
then, as an object of primary importance, institutions for the general 
diffusion of knowledge. In proportion as the structure of govern- 
ment gives force to public opmion, it is essential that public opinion 
be enlightened.’” 

The colleges and universities of this country have made real- 
efforts to meet the challenge of the times and have done much 
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to give students opportunities to become acquainted with world 
afiairs. 


Courses on International Problems 

Prior to the World War period, 1914-1918, the courses of study 
in most of our institutions of higher learning gave much attention 
to history; ancient, medieval, modern, and specialized courses in 
Greek, Roman, English, and French History, as well as several 
courses in periods of United States history. Some attention was given 
to Latin-American history, and in a few institutions courses were 
given on the Far Eastern countries. Political science had been de- 
veloped so that our own government was studied in its general 
and special phases. There were courses in comparative government, 
the government of Europe, modern democracies, international law, 
and a number of more specific courses in these general fields. 

With the begmning of the World War, more attention was 
given to international affairs. Courses in “War Issues” and then 
“Peace Issues” were taught to fill needs which were evident during 
the war and at its termination. The part the United States had taken 
in the World War, in the peace negotiations, and in the Versailles 
Treaty and other treaties, including the Covenant of the League 
of Nations and the Constitution of the International Labor Organiza- 
tion, as well as the political discussion in relation to our adhering 
to these new international instruments, created a field in which 
students in our colleges and universities were vitally interested. 
Textbooks followed at once. Among the first widely used in this 
field were An Introduction to the Study of International Organizes- 
tion, by Putnam B. Potter (1922), and International Relations, by 
Raymond Leslie Buell (1925). Other texts and books which made 
studying world affairs easier appeared rapidly. Courses were added 
to our college and university curriculums so that within a short 
time many students wer^ receiving instruction. 

As a result of this new development, the offerings in the earlier 
standard courses in history were reduced to some extent. The fields 
of economics and political science were broadened by this movement. 
It is fair to say that international affairs were more prominent in 
'almost all the university departments. This interest was equally 
reflected in the high schools under current affairs and, to a lesser 
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extent, in the higher elementary grades. American students were 
given greater opportunities than ever before to study international 
institutions and to broaden their mtellectual acquamtance with other 
peoples, their institutions, ideals, and problems. 

This movement has grown rather than diminished. Many institu- 
tions now have departments of international relations or politics. 
The number of courses oflEered have steadily increased, as have the 
number of students enrolled in these fields. “Schools of Public Af- 
fairs” have been set up in several of our larger institutions which 
have deepened as well as broadened these fields of teaching and 
study. The publication of texts and books by scholars and authors 
of all types has continued so that there is a wealth of material for 
the scholar and for the layman. 

It is well worth mentioning here that the newspapers and maga- 
zines of our country reflect this increased interest m international 
problems. "They not only print more, but the information is more 
reliable and more up-to-date. 

Foundations and Their Devices 

Several foundations have aided and even encouraged this educa- 
tion in world affairs. The World Peace Society of Boston, by its 
publications, lectures, and personal contacts with the schools, has 
made a significant contnbution. The same can be said of the League 
of Nations Association of New York, of the Institute of Pacific 
Affairs, and of many others, but most of alt, perhaps, of the Car- 
negie Foundation for International Peace. The contribution and 
stimulation these organizations have given to this field have been 
great and are diflEcult to overestimate. The International Mind Li- 
brary, which the Carnegie Foundation has placed in most of our 
colleges and universities, has made many of the most significant 
books on international affairs available to most of the university 
students of our country. 

The students themselves have proved their interest in international 
afiairs by using international topics for their debates. They have 
formed discussion groups and have attended lectures given by visitors 
from other countries who were “experts” in many things. They have 
taken a real interest in the political discussions which have become * 
perennial ab9ut American membership in the League of Nations, 
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the International Labor Organization, and the Permanent Court of 
International Justice. They have led their elders in interest in the 
Locarno Understandings and in the Kellogg-Briand Pact of Paris. 

Various devices have been developed to aid students to under- 
stand the new international institutions. Student, or model. League 
of Nations assemblies have been enacted. This idea is a by-product 
of the First Institute of Pacific Relations held in Honolulu in 1925. 
Dr. H. Duncan Hall, then a delegate to the Institute from Austrdia, 
now with the, League of Nations at Geneva, and the writer dis- 
cussed and planned a student “model assembly.” Dr. Hall returned 
to Australia and organized a student model assembly there. The 
writer did likewise at the University of Hawaii. A year later Dr. Hall 
was called to the School of Citizenship and Public Affairs at Syracuse 
University, Syracuse, New York. He organized a similar model 
assembly among the colleges of New York. The idea topk hold at 
once. At the present time, there are six or eight such intercollegiate 
student model assemblies held each year. These are locally managed 
by students with faculty assistance. 

The preparation for these meetings and the more or less faithful 
following of League forms and the discussion of topics on the 
current agenda of the League of Nations have done much to ac- 
quaint students with the possibilities of international agreement 
through the League organizations. Many of these model assemblies 
have been of a high order, and, in their seriousness of {Jhrpose, would 
compare favorably with the Assembly at Geneva. Frequently the 
interest and performance of the Students have produced a realism 
which has actually brought the atmosphere of Geneva to our 
colleges. 

Various Techniques in Promotion of Knowledge of World Affairs 

The success of this movement has led to the establishment, again, 
under the leadership of Syracuse University, of an intercollegiate 
Model Council of the League of Nations, held twice each year by 
nine or ten upper New York colleges and universities — one meeting 
at Syracuse and the other at one of the participating colleges. This 
plan has certain advantages over a “model assembly.” The gather- 
'ing is smaller and more students from each institution can participate. 
The problems of expense and entertainment are not so difficult. The 
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meetings are more faithful to fact because council meetings are 
generally short. Topics on the agenda are discussed in character 
as they would be at Geneva, and frequently reference of an issue is 
made to the assembly or to a committee for report back to the second 
meeting of the student council in the spring or fall, as the case may 
be. Frequendy the same officers preside for the two meetings held 
in the academic year. The experience thus gained and demonstrated 
is stimulating and encouraging to any teacher or observer. The af- 
fairs of the student council are managed so that sorne of the dele- 
gates, or observers, are sophomores or juniors, in order that the 
experience gained may be passed on from year to year. 

The remarks of the distinguished guests, who generally give a 
criticism or an evaluation and an address at the evemng banquets, 
have testified again and again to the value and faithful reproduc- 
tion of these student “model councils” and “assemblies.” Many of 
these guest speakers have represented governments at Geneva or 
have been observers or experts at League of Nations gatherings. 

Two New York universities, Syracuse and Colgate, have also 
mstituted a student Permanent Court of International Justice session. 
A case is agreed upon and a set-up made for its submission to the 
Court for decision or for an advisory opinion. The students prepare 
their briefs imder the guidance of their university instructors and 
submit them in writing to a recognized international lawyer, who 
is invited to pftside at the session of the Court. He prepares a written 
decision on the briefs in advance of the meetkig of the Court, which 
takes place at one of the umversities. When the Court meets, repre- 
sentative students and faculty are chosen to complete the bench of 
judges. The case is presented by the students. The rules and pro- 
cedure of the Court are followed as faithfully as possible. When the 
briefs have been presented orally, the full bench of judges discuss 
the case in a brief session and the visiting judge makes whatever 
changes are necessary in his prepared decision. He then presents his 
decision and discusses the preparation and presentation of the case 
by the students. The skill and thoroughness with which these cases 
are prepared and presented bear testimony to the interest and ability 
of students to participate in this very technical field of mternational 
relationship. Frequently the expert has been most commendatory’ 
in his evaluation of the student Court. 
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These three examples of student portrayal are best known to 
the writer. He is aware that many universities engage in similar 
activities. Sometimes interuniversity meetings are held and, in many 
instances, the affair is an intrainstitutional, interdepartment, or col- 
lege activity. These student portrayals of international organizations 
cover the entire field — ^the Assembly, the Council, World Court, In- 
ternational Labor Organization, Intervention Committee, Prepara- 
tory Commission for Disarmament, Pan-American and Pan-Pacific 
Congress, Conamission for the Amendment of the Covenant, and 
many others. No attempt has been made to present an exhaustive 
list or to name institutions using these methods of instruction. 

It would be difficult for anyone who has had the privilege of 
visiting, presiding over, or assisting in these affairs to be anything 
but enthusiastic about the interest of the students or about their 
ability to understand and to portray faithfully international gather- 
ings. Students who have thus participated get a real feeling of the 
processes and difficulties of international conferences. The unanimity 
rule, the non-parliamentary method of procedure, and the need of 
diplomatic language and usage become very real to student par- 
ticipants and observers alike through these meetings. 

Another movement which is much more general and continuous 
is the International Relations Club system, which is encouraged by 
the Carnegie Endowment for International Peace, under the able 
leadership of Amy Hemingway Jones. Clubs are orgaflized in many 
of our educational institutions, large and small. Students organize 
and meet frequently throughout the academic year. A faculty ad- 
visor assists and, to some extent, guides the affairs of the club. Many 
different types of organizations exist and programs vary greatly. 
The student meetings discuss international affairs. They hear resident 
foreign students and returned students. Faculty travelers give their 
interpretations of international topics and of the peoples and policies 
of other countries. Frecfiently more formal gatherings are held 
where a distinguished speaker is invited to address a gathering 
sponsored by the International Relations Club which is open to 
the student body and sometimes to the public. 

Once each year a district or regional International Relations Con- 
ference is arranged and conducted by the sponsor. Delegates from 
the clubs in the area meet at some institution for two days. They 
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form committees for discussion of topics previously announced and 
more or less carefully prepared. At one meeting, usually the evening 
banquet, an able speaker, generally a visitor from Europe or the 
Orient, gives an address. One session is given over to report of 
activities in the clubs represented, and to comment, question, and 
advice upon a program for the future. These “experience” meetings 
have been a continual source of wonder and inspiration to the 
writer. They prove to him that our students are interested in inter- 
national affairs and that they are much better inforrned than many 
skeptical pronouncements and obvious surface superficialities would 
lead us to conclude. 

The various peace organizations in this country have encouraged 
and sponsored student activities and organizations upon our col- 
lege campuses. Interest has varied through the years. Much con- 
structive work has been done and, as in other international activities, 
students have gained much information and experience and have 
taken a personal stand for or against something in the international 
field. 

The Institute Movement has attracted students and adults alike. 
The Institute of Politics, which was held for more than a decade 
at Williamstown, Massachusetts, was perhaps the leader. It did much 
to demobilize the war hate and misinformation and to encourage 
thoughtful study and open discussions of international problems. 
The Institute^of Pacific Relations, which held its first meeting in 
Honolulu in 1925, and is still functioning, is'another good example. 
It attempts to throw light upon pertinent facts which are important 
for leaders in that area and to bring together those who can influence 
ofl&cial action. Other organizations are the Institute of International 
Affairs of the Pacific Coast, 1926 to date; Institute of PubUc Affairs 
at the University of Virginia; the institutes held by the Society of 
Friends, Rotary International, and many sponsored by universities 
and colleges and a host of others. These'’have brought competent 
speakers from many lands before American college and public audi- 
ences. Their broadening influence is beyond measure. The movement 
seems to be expanding rather than waning. 

The radio has furnished another medium used by students, uni- 
versities, and other organizations to carry information and discussion" 
to youth and adults alike. The University of Chicago Round Table 
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md the Foreign Policy Association meetings in New York serve to 
llustrate the more formal, pretentious, and influential activities of 
his type. Many universities have their own program of round table, 
janel discussions, or more formal addresses broadcast by students, 
'acuity, and visitors. The influence upon listeners is difficult to esti- 
nate. There is little doubt about the effect of this activity upo^ 
participants. It is most educational. 

The discussion type of presentation, often by two speakers pre- 
jenting divergent views, has been very popular throughout the past 
.wo decades in many cities and in our institutions of higher learn- 
ng. Those who listen and those who read either the press reports 
pf these affairs or the publications of these organizations are, to 
some extent at least, “re-educated” in international affairs. The 
‘Headline” and “World Affairs” pamphlets are, perhaps, the best 
ixample of pubhcations by this type of organization, although the 
lumber is great and varies widely as to type and objective. 

A very important part in re-educating in world affairs has been 
;he interchange of students and visitors between countries. There * 
bas been a constant stream of our students to many countries during 
;he past few decades for purposes of serious study of conditions, 
situations, and ideas abroad. “Seminars” for old and young have been 
:onducted in Latin America, Europe, and Asia. America has had 
svhat one of my friends characterized as an “invasion” of lecturers 
Erom Europe. Never in the history of the world hswe there been 
30 many lectures, addresses, panels, open discussions, debates, radio 
addresses, and other forms of oral and written information dis- 
seminated by visitors abroad as have been presented to the people 
of this country during the past two decades. 

Recently our national government has encouraged and supported 
public discussion groups, forums, panels, and institutes. Frequently 
our foreign policy and many phases of international affairs have been 
discussed. The concluding sentences of the official report of A Study 
of Americas Forums — Choosing Our Way, by J. W. Studebaker, 
recently off the press, thus evaluates this movement: 

The public forum is one important institution where the people 
may discuss and debate the affairs of the big family. In this record 
we have discussed ways of bringing that institution as close to the 
homes of the people as possible. 
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The influence of public discussion upon the life of the community 
are in terms of better government, reduction of graft and corrup- 
tion, honest and more economical administration of the ptiblic 
business, more and better public services, more excellent provisions 
to meet the cultural and educational needs of the people, sustained 
and growmg prosperity resulting from an understanding of eco- 
nomic forces, greater freedom of expression and respect for the 
rights of others, and world peace based upon a more intelligent 
approach to international relations. 

Certainly from press and platform, through formal and informal 
education, a wealth of material has been presented to the people of 
this country, so that they have more information to influence their 
thinking than the people of any nation have had available at any 
former period in the history of the race. 

Objectives 

It may be asked to what end or objective has all this information 
been pointed. Individuals and groups have tried to influence people 
to think in agreement with their own ideas. Propaganda, good, bad 
and indifferent, has been plentiful and prevalent. Our safety and 
sanity have been preserved because of the amount of material pre- 
sented and lack of compulsion to accept and act upon the implica- 
tions of the information or propaganda. We in this country have 
so far avoided some of the evils of the totalitarian governmental 
educational programs. Secretary of Agricultufe Henry Wallace may 
write America Must Choose, but it is a free choice and his objective 
was to influence us to make a deliberate, thoughtful choice. In the 
language of the street, “He was askmg us, not telling us.” 

The objective of many leaders and educators, in attempting to 
influence individual and group thinking in international affairs 
and a better world order, has been perhaps best expressed by Nicholas 
Murray Butler in his lecture, The International Mind? 

We must learn to bring to the consideration of public business 
in its international aspects what I may call the international mind, 
and the international mind is still rarely to be found in high 
places. That the international mind is not inconsistent with sin- 
cere and devoted patriotism is clearly shown by the history of the 
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great Liberal statesmen of the nineteenth century who had to 
deal with the making of Europe as we know it. 

in striving to gain the international mind, it is necessary first 
of all to learn to measure other peoples and other civilizations 
than ours from their own point of view and by their own stand- 
ards rather than by our own. The really vital question is whether 
the time has yet come, and if not what can we do to hasten its 
coming, when races and nationalities are able to cease preying 
upon and oppressing one another, and to live together as fellow- 
sharers in a world’s civilization.? 

It is this attempt to create an international mind, or to give the 
citizens of our country the information upon which to base sound 
opinions, which has characterized the period since the World War. 
How successful the movement has been, only the future will tell. 
We have proceeded upon the theory well stated by Franz Schneider.® 

Our human progress will be faster and more steady as more 
of us become profoundly conscious of the power of creative 
thought and learn to see that every ideal which we now cherish 
has sprung as thought from some man’s heart and mind. We like- 
wise see that every social institution in any land reflects but some 
mind’s thoughts which other minds espoused and thus brought 
to concreteness. The highest duty of education, then, is to make 
us conscious of this power of thought, to keep alive the urges, 
visions and ideal concepts of mankind’s best. Itumust be our 
passion in our teaching to keep before us and our learners the 
truth that our social world is ew in the making, that our think- 
ing is creating it, that nothing can exist in our social world unless 
it first be thought. 

It is significant that in all the stress, strain, and emotion of the 
post-World-War period there has not been more interference by 
the officials of our government in this area of discussion and policy. 
It speaks well for our democratic institutions. International affairs 
have been political contentions through this period. Leaders have 
been for and against our joining the League of Nations, adhering 
to the World Court, becoming a member of the International Labor 
Organization. Public opinion has difiered regarding disarmament, 
’the “war debts,” the Ethiopian conflict, the undeclared wars in the 
Far East. Our congressmen have reflected our opinion and produced 
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the “Neutrality Act” with the object of keeping this country out of 
foreign wars. About the only thing the people of America have agreed 
upon in the international field is that we wish to keep out of war. 
Perhaps this in itself is no mean educational achievement if it can 
be coupled with helpful official acts to aid, to establish, and to pre- 
serve world peace. Opinion differs as to what American foreign 
policy is and has been. It is signficant that the people of this country 
have opinions and that they can and do express them. Freedom of 
speech, of press, and of teaching is a fact and not a fancy with us. 
Tlie privilege of teaching, or for any individual or group to present 
peacefully its point of view, is seldom challenged. 

As a democracy, our “task is to reconcile the problems of a new 
age with ancient and accepted principles. Here is the difficulty and 
also the test of statesmanship, as Burke said, to preserve the past 
with a capacity to improve. If there must be alterations, let them 
come with due regard to the processes of your democracy. For to 
preserve democracy we must preserve its processes.”* 

Freedom of Study 

The concluding chapter of this book, “The Study of World Af- 
fairs,” is closely related to the field under discussion. Reference 
should be made to it for organizations engaged in international edu- 
cational activities. Naturally, the objective and hope of these agencies 
is to spread -information and to encourage people to think more 
clearly about international problems and our<own relations to them. 
Chancellor C. W. Flint said in his baccalaureate address in 1935: 
“The only safe indoctrination is with truth — ^more and more truth. 
Repression, ignorance, and half-truths are always dangerous. . . . 
Explosive ideas, allowed expression, prove harmless even if spec- 
tacular, but repressed, work destruction.” 

The re-education of citizens in world affairs has been undertaken 
and encouraged by our national, state, and" private school authorities 
and by many unofficial organizations interested in peace, disarma- 
ment, the League of Nations, the World Court, or other international 
ideals or activities. We have even been exposed to propaganda from 
abroad. Our citizens have been furnished information from the 
platform, from the press, from the printed page, and from the' 
classroom on a scale that is new in the development of civilization. 
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It is approached only by the indoctrination which has been attempted 
by the authoritarian authorities. We have been free from many of the 
evils of those educational policies. 

As long as freedom of speech, of assembly, and of the press are 
facts in this or any other country, education in any field can be 
encouraged by individuals, by groups, and by official organizations* 
Out of the mass of information presented a better-informed public 
opinion is bound to emerge. Thinking in terms of world problems 
has spread alongside a resurgence of nationalism and national isola- 
tion contradictory and conflicting as these policies are to each other. 
Even if the citizens of the nation intelligently choose a policy of 
peace at almost any cost, save loss of national existence, such a decision 
implies a choice based on some information about world affairs. 
The state of public opinion in this country is such that education 
should not be discouraged. 

A study of the major objectives of education made in 1931 set 
down as one of these objectives:® “To promote the development of an 
understanding and an appreciation of organized society. The prob- 
lem of living together and of working together grows more complex 
as social contacts multiply. Growth in population, improvement in 
means of transportation, and the world-wide interrelationships of 
economics and finance have put an end to isolation. There is need 
for understanding and of good-will when only two people deal with 
each other. No one denies the need of understanding an 3 of good-will 
under the conditions of*our modern soaety.” 

This objective has been partially achieved as much progress has 
been made toward re-educating citizens in world affairs. It is a con- 
tinuous task but it is being accomplished. 

NOTES 
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Chapter 35 

THE STUDY OF WORLD AFFAIRS 
John Eugene Harley 

The preceding chapters have presented a comprehensive answer 
to the query, “Why study world affairs?” Although all the “doctors” 
have agreed that the patient is seriously ill, there has been little 
agreement on the remedial measures to be applied to this troubled 
old world. The day is past when an individual can shut out the out- 
side world. The press, the newsreel, the radio bring the far corners of 
the earth withm his daily horizon. Likewise, self-sufficiency is no 
longer possible, and significant events in Iran or South Africa affect 
the humble worker more or less directly. Finally, the thundering 
laughter of Mars echoes down the corridors of time and the mount- 
ing costs of new armaments stagger the taxpayer of almost every 
nation of the world beneath their crushing weight. The study of 
world affairs is as vital to the layman as to the diplomat. 

It is true that there is a rapidly increasing field of professional 
service in world affairs, but the number of persons so engaged will 
remain small comparecLto the great group of average citizens who 
are ever more alert to the practicai influences of world events upon 
their own lives. The business man ^ows that his business has been — 
or will be — affected by events in other countries. Members of every 
religious faith or racial group may readily see that their lot is related 
to that of their group as it exists in other countries. When war is 
no longer a matter of armies alone but involves non-combatants far 
removed from the war zoiffe, it is apparent to every one that a war in 
any part of the world may be the spark to ignite a world conflagra- 
tion that will bring destruction to his own home and family. 

The People and Foreign Policy 

• The introduction of the Ludlow Amendment to the Federal Con- 
stitution proposing that the people of the United States should vote 
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direcdy on the question of going to war, except under defined con- 
ditions, had the effect of dramatically fixing the attention of the 
American people on their own capacity to judge wisely on such a 
vital problem. The decisive rejection of the amendment, after it had 
been roundly criticized by the President and the Secretary of State, 
indicates that, at least for the present, the existing constitutional pro- 
cedure is to be followed. But the fate of the Ludlow Amendment by 
no means signifies that in a democratic nation the people are not 
capable of voting on the vital question of war and peace; it does 
inicate, however, that in view of the disturbed and rapidly changing 
conditions now prevailing in the world the people are willing to 
trust the judgment of the duly elected representatives. In the long 
run, however, it is becoming increasingly evident that if democratic 
government and democratic educational instimtions are to continue 
they mus(;be sustained by a larger and larger number of people “back 
home” who really understand and appreciate the decisions that must 
be made by those oflEcially charged with the formation and adminis- 
tration of our foreign policies. 

The Cinema in World Affairs 

For those who would keep abreast of the recent developments of 
significance in the study of world affairs the international and edu- 
cational aspects of the cinema should not be overlooked. The film 
is a powerful medium of education or propaganda. With the advent 
of sound and color the importance and efKctiveness of the film is 
gready increased. Steady progress is being made in providing the 
schools with projectors and equipment for the use of films, which 
are in a sense furnishing a new kind of textbook for the present 
generation. 

Some countries are using the film very largely for propaganda 
purposes. In the United States the propaganda element is reduced 
to a minimum, but it may be said that because of the fact that some 
countries allow or compel a large measure of propaganda in their 
films such a state of affairs lessens the opportunities of international 
cultural exchanges by means of the cinema. Existing political con- 
ditions, quotas, tariffs, and other restrictions further bar the flow of 
films between nations. The international conventions signed at 
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Geneva and at Buenos Aires providing for duty-free circulation of 
educational films have not been widely ratified but one by one the 
various nations are seeing the advantage of opening up the channels 
for the interchange of this type of films. 

The censor’s knife is constantly at work barring films because of 
offense on racial, religious, political, moral, or ethical grounds. Indeed 
a detailed study of the list of films that have been censored by the 
national authorities and the reasons given for barring certain films 
produced in other countries will furnish both humor and pathos 
and cause one to wonder at the extreme provincialism and narrow- 
mindedness of some national censors. 

In the United States the world picture is painted on the silver 
screen in current events releases by Fox-Movietone, Universal, 
Path4 Paramount News, and the March of Time. Some of these 
releases are highly selective, and, at times, bias in the manner of 
selection clearly appears. Recently monthly releases of the March of 
Time, more elaborately than in the case of others, have attempted 
to give the audiences better impressions of nations and world events 
by giving more time and more footage to the subject presented. This 
point is well illustrated in the monthly releases dealing with China, 
Turkey, and Germany. The FitzPatrick travel series, for example, 
dealing with various cities and countries have proved entertaining 
and educational in the United States as well as in other parts of the 
world. 

So far as the cinema is concerned there isla real need for the pro- 
duction and distribution of more and better films showing fairly the 
liEe and culture of the various peoples. At the same time there are 
still too many films in circulation that tend to arouse international 
hatred and distrust; these should be relegated to the wastebasket. 

The World War and World ApFAms Education 

c 

The disastrous consequences of the World War have had the effect 
of making a considerable impression upon the educational program 
in the United States. The fact that this nation entered the war — 
despite its geographical aloofness and its traditional isolation from 
European squabbles — ^has served to show the leaders of the natioiji 
that we are a part of the world and should know what forces are at 
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work. Most of the people of the United States (President Roosevelt 
suggested 90 per cent) — ^and of the world — ^want peace. The prob- 
lem is not one of “ends” but of “means” to achieve this all-desirable 
but elusive goal. The President and Mr. Everyman, congressman and 
farmer, diplomat and housewife, soldier and artisan, each has his 
own proposal for the prevention of war. Even the peace organizations, 
are neutralizing their effectiveness by their adherence to conflicting 
and actually opposing plans for peace. Amidst such confusion it 
seems quite plain that the people of the United States are compelled — 
to a degree never before approached — to study world affairs. 

It may be said that a remarkable development in the number, and 
in the effectiveness, of agencies and efforts for the study of world 
affairs has occurred since the close of the World War. Many of 
these agencies either are centered in educational institutions, or are 
in some manner definitely related thereto. Some of the effg/rts are of 
special interest to colleges and universities; some are primarily suited 
to deal with the public schools; others are of a more general scope, 
not being related to schools directly but nevertheless having thek 
influence upon them. 

Official International Organizations 

Although space does not permit any extensive reference to the 
part played by ofiScial international organizations in the study of 
world affairs in the United States, the reader should bear in mind 
the work of these organfeations. As presented in earlier chapters of 
this symposium, the ofl&cial membefship of the United States in the 
International Labor Organization ^and the Pan American Union 
indicates the importance of having citizens know what these organi- 
zations are doing. The fact that the United States is officially 
co-operating with many of the efforts and conferences of the League 
of Nations makes it imperative that the people of the Nation follow 
the work of that organization. As to the Permanent Court of Inter- 
national Justice it may be said that distinguished Americans aided 
in its creation, and that a jurist from the United States has been a 
judge on the Court since its inception. Although the United States 
k not a member of the Court, many leading educators and interested 
citizens follow its work 
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Agencies Promoting the Study of World Affairs 

Schools and Colleges. As an indication of the attention 'being 
given to world" ajffairs, it may be pointed out that, in addition to 
formal classes and lectures, some of the leading institutions of higher 
^learning attach special importance to a study of the problems of 
international relations. Such special emphasis on world problems is 
found in the Institute of Public Affairs at the University of Virginia, 
the Conferences on Foreign Affairs at Louisiana State University, 
the Walter Hines Page School at Johns Hopkins University, the 
Institute of World Affairs held each December in Riverside, Cali- 
fornia, the Institute of International Relations at the University of 
Denver, the Norman Wait Harris Memorial Foundation lectures at 
the University of Chicago, to name only a few institutions. Many of 
the larger universities like Harvard, Yale, Columbia, Georgetown, 
and the University of California offer comprehensive courses and 
lectures on world affairs. At the University of Southern California 
these courses are offered largely through the Los Angeles University 
of International Relations. An important Research in International 
Law and the Bureau of International Research are centered at Har- 
vard. In connection with three of the larger institutions, viz., Colum- 
bia University, University of Chicago, and the University of 
California at Berkeley, there are spacious International Houses which 
serve to meet some of the needs of foreign students and to emphasize 
the importance of cultural exchanges. Special emphasis is given to 
international affairs at the Fletcher School of International Law and 
Diplomacy of Tufts College and at the International Institute of 
Teachers College, Columbia University. International Relations 
Clubs, Cosmopolitan Clubs, and World Friendship Clubs dot the 
campuses of the nation. 

The courses in the colleges and universities are of the widest range. 
International law is a popular course. Courses on international or- 
ganization, “international relations,” foreign affairs, or foreign policy 
are common. In many institutions there are courses bearing upon 
such regions as the Far East, Latin America, or Europe. Courses on 
foreign trade, world geography, and international economic policies 
indicate a further range. Courses on the psychology of international 
relations have invaded the curriculum. The foreign language courses 
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are, of course, indispensable, and are found in most institutions. A 
newer development is the introduction into the high-school cur- 
riculum of courses entitled “international relations” or some equiva- 
lent title. The National Education Association has recently expressed 
itself formally on the need for appropriate attention to world affairs. 

Besides the educational work that is going on in the public schools 
and the colleges and universities of the United States, a number of 
unofficial organizations and agencies are carrying on programs of 
value in the dissemination of useful information on world affairs. 
The following pages present a brief descriptive note on several of 
these unofficial agencies. More detailed information may be obtained 
by addressing the offices of the various organizations as listed at the 
close of the present chapter. 

It is evident that a vital link with public-school training is found 
in the fact that many public-school teachers are now availing them- 
selves of the opportunities of enlarging their vision as to problems 
of international relations by active contacts with extramural agencies. 
The activities of only a few such organizations can be summarized 
here. A more complete directory is appended to the “Notes.” 

Foreign Policy Association. The Foreign Policy Association main- 
tains a research department, headed by Dr. Raymond Leslie Buell, 
who is also president of the association. A weekly Foreign Policy 
Bulletin is devoted to brief comment by members of the research staff 
upon selected topics of timely interest in world affairs. Special Head- 
line Boo^s deal with timely questions as they arise. The Foreign 
Policy Reports, by individual members of the staff, are well-docu- 
mented surveys of important issue? or developments in contemporary 
international affairs. The Association holds luncheon and dinner 
meetings at which addresses on current problems of international 
interest are presented. Several branches have been organized through- 
out the nation. 

Council on Foreign Relations, me Council on Foreign Relations 
of New York is “primarily a research organization for the scientific 
and impartial study of mternational relations”; it has a limited mem- 
bership except as to academic members. The findings of many of 
its expert study groups and the views of outstanding authorities are 
reflected in important articles in its influential quarterly review, 
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Foreign Affairs. It also publishes an Annud Survey of American 
Foreign Relations, and a Pohticd Handboo\ of the World. 

Carnegie Endowment for Internadond Peace. This organization, 
founded in 1910 by Andrew Carnegie, is organized under three 
divisions: the Division of Intercourse and Education, under the 
direction of Dr. Nicholas Murray Butler; the Division of Interna- 
tional Law, directed by Dr. James Brown Scott; and the Division of 
Economics and History, with Professor James T. Shotwell as 
director. 

The Division of Intercourse and Education publishes Internationd 
Conciliation pamphlets and assists International Relations Clubs in 
colleges and universities in the United States and in many countries 
of the world, especially by providing gratis selected books and 
pamphlets for students’ international relations libraries and by donat- 
ing important current books to “International Mind Alcoves” in the 
public libraries in smaller towns and cities throughout the country. 
This division has sponsored visits abroad of teachers and editors; it 
has from time to time sent special lecturers from educational institu- 
tions in the United States to those in other countries; and recently an 
Inter-American Section has also been established. 

The Division of International Law has been active in promoting 
the advancement of international law by assisting international 
conferences; in co-operation with the University of Michigan it has 
maintained S summer course for teachers of international law and 
relations; it has collected and published data on the teaching of 
international law, and provided fellowships for students and teachers 
in this field. It has published Classics of Internationd Law, and 
given subventions to journals on international law, and to inter- 
national law societies for the publication of works on international 
law. The Division has taken an active interest in the codification of 
international law; it aided in the establishment of the Academy of 
International Law at the Hague and now’ assists in its maintenance. 

The Division of Economics and History since 1920 has published 
the Economic and Socid History of the World War. This series, 
which has been edited by the Division’s director, includes several 
national series written by scholars of the countries that participated 
in the war. Taken together, the 155 volumes give a comprehensive 
view of modern war upon the normal life of civilized nations. At 
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present the endowment is sponsoring a series of research projects in 
Canadian-American relations. 

The Carnegie Endowment for International Peace maintain s a 
European center in Paris for the purpose of linking’the work in the 
United States with similar projects that it sponsors in Europe. Pro- 
fessor Shotwell is also aiding the advancement of world affair^ 
studies by virtue of his position as chairman of the American National 
Committee on Intellectual Cooperation of the League of Nations. 

World Peace Foundation. Founded in Boston in 1910, the World 
Peace Foundation was organized as a non-profit educational agency 
devoted to the objective of world peace. As stated in the By-Laws of 
the Foundation, by Mr. Edwin Ginn of Ginn and Company, the 
donor, the purpose of the Foundation is to educate the people of all 
nations “to a full knowledge of the waste and destructiveness of 
war, its evil effects on present social conditions and on the well-bemg 
of future generations, and to promote international justice and the 
brotherhood of man; and, generally, by every practical means to 
promote peace and good will among all mankind.” In a recent 
statement the Board of Trustees has declared that 

... the Foundation operates upon the policy that the actual 
facts concerning international relations and official international 
cooperation constitute the best possible arguments for lasting peace 
and improved international understanding. Its activities are, there- 
fore, focused upon the task of making these facts avaHable in clear 
and undistorted form* 

The useful work done by the Foundation in acting as distributing 
agent in the United States for the publications of the League of 
Nations, the Permanent Court of International Justice, and the 
International Labor Organization, has recendy been taken over by 
the Columbia University Press. The World Peace Foundation, how- 
ever, continues its research and educational programs. 

Rockefeller Foundation. The Rockefeller Foundation and the 
Laura Spelman Rockefeller Memorial were consolidated as The 
Rockefeller Foundation in January, 1929. The consolidated organiza- 
tion m ain t ains an International Health Division that does effective 
health work in many parts of the world and co-operates actively 
with the health work of the League of Nations. The Foundation 
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also gives financial assistance to a number of efforts and agencies 
that are influencing mternational relations. Among these grants are 
those to the Institute of Pacific Relations, the Social Science Research 
Council (including fellowships in the social sciences), the Council 
on Foreign Relations, the Foreign Policy Association, the Royal Insti- 
tute of International Affairs in London, the Geneva Research Center, 
the Geneva Post-Graduate Institute of International Studies, and the 
International Institute of Agriculture. The list of contributions made 
by this Foundation in the field of world affairs is indeed a long one. 

Institute of International Education. The Institute began its services 
on February i, 1919. It is supported by the Carnegie Corporation and 
the Rockefeller Foundation. Its object is to develop “mternational 
good will and education through such activities as the exchange of 
professors; the establishment of international fellowships; the hold- 
ing of coii^erences on the problems of mternational education; and 
the publication of books and pamphlets on the systems of education 
of the different countries.” The Administrative Board of the Institute 
is widely representative of organized educational groups in the United 
States. 'iTie Institute has offices and representatives in many countries 
of the world; it represents many foreign educational institutions and 
efforts for the purposes of student exchange, administers a large 
number of scholarships and fellowships of an international character, 
and assists exchange professors. It publishes a monthly News Bulle- 
tin that reports matters of interest in the field of international educa- 
tion. The Institute is one of the most impostant clearing houses in 
the United States for informaticn on matters falling within the 
scope of its activities. It maintains^a foreign lecturers’ service bureau 
and a special Latin American Division. In a special report on 
March i, 1936, describing the Institute of International Education: 
Its Organization, Aims and Activities, it was stated: 

Under the various Exchanges there was, between 1922 and 1936, 
an interchange of 2555 students in the United States representing 
1192 American Students abroad and 1363 foreign students in the 
United States; in addition, 453 Americans were sent to Europe on 
the additional special grants (offered by other organizations), 
making a total of 3008. A conservative cash estimate of the value 
of the exchange fellowships may be given as one and a half million* 
dollars, and adding to that $304,800, the actual cash value of the 
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fellowships other than those under the exchanges, it will be seen 
that the value of the fellowships administered by the Institute over 
a period of fourteen years approaches the two million mark. 

The Institute maintains and administers the Paris and London 
ofiSces of the American University Union, which serves as a bond 
between the universities in the countries concerned. 

John Simon Guggenheim Memorial Foundation. This foundation, 
organized in 1925, permits advanced students to carry on researches 
and to publish. works dealmg with world affairs. The foundation 
does not deal exclusively with international affairs, but some of the 
fellows have elected to study in this field. In 1929 the Foundation 
began a policy of allowing exchange fellowships between the United 
States, Mexico, and certain countries of South America. 

The National Peace Conference. This co-operative agency en- 
deavors to co-ordinate the peace efforts of over two score peace 
organizations in the United States. It serves as a sort of clearing 
house, arranges radio programs, publishes books and pamphlets on 
world affairs, and is sponsoring a program of world economic 
co-operation. It stresses practical contacts with officials of the gov- 
ernment. 

The League of Nations Association. The Association embraces in 
its membership those who are interested in advancing the usefulness 
of the League of Nations. It carries on essay contests, assists in ar- 
ranging “model assemblies,” publishes and distribiftes literature 
concerning the League tind related topics, and aids in placing speak- 
ers. It also sponsors motion pictufes dealing with the creation and 
work of the League. 

The Institute of Pacific Relations. This organization embraces rep- 
resentatives of nations bordering upon the Pacific Ocean. It stresses 
research work concerning problems bearing upon the countries of 
the area affected. It publishes a quarterly entitled Pacific Affairs 
and useful bulletins anc reports, as well as more comprehensive 
volumes. It maintains offices in some twelve countries. Important 
conferences are held periodically in various countries of the Pacific 
area. 

International Institute of Intellectual Cooperation. The Interna- 
‘tional Institute of Intellectual Cooperation at Paris has sponsored 
several conferences on the study and teaching of international rela- 
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tions.^ The writer had the privilege of attending such a conference 
on the University Teaching of International Relations, at Prague, 
May 23-27, 1938, This was the Eleventh Session of the Permanent 
Conference on Higher International Studies, the first being held in 
Berlin in 1928. Under the same auspices, experts from various nations 
continued discussion of a most important research study on Economic 
Policies in Relation to World Peace. It is the plan of the directors 
of this research to assemble the reports of the various national groups 
into a final “master” report bringing together the findings of the 
experts in all parts of the world. This vital research study is well 
advanced; it is a splendid example of the possibilities of international 
cultural co-operation. 

The Institute has published a number of useful volumes and special 
studies in the field of international cultural relations. 

e NOTES 

I. Full information concerning these conferences and the publications of 
the organization may be obtained by addressing the International Institute of 
Intellectual Cooperation, Palais Royal, 2, Rue de Montpensier, Paris, France. 

Addresses of Agencies and Organizations of Significance in the Study of 

World Affairs 

American Association of University Women 
1634 I Street, Washington, D. C. Maintains a department on international 
relations. 

Carnegie Endofvment for International Peace 
Division of Intercourse and Education, 405 W^st 117 Street, New York 
City; Division of International Law, ^700 Jackson Place, Washington, D. C.; 
Division of Economics and History, 405 West 117 Street, New York City; 
European Center, 173 Boulevard Sakit Germain, Pans. 

Council on Foreign Relations, 45 East 65 Street, New York City. 

Department of Justice and Good-Will, Federal Council of the Churches of 
Christ in America, 105 East 22 Street, New York City. 

Fellowship of Reconciliation, 2929 Broadway, New York City. 

Foreign Policy Association, 8 West 40 Street, N^w York City. 

Institute of International Education, 2 West 45 Street, New York City. 
Institute of Pacific Relations, American OjB&ce located at 129 East 52 Street, 
New York City. The secretariat is located at 1641 South Beretania Street, 
Honolulu, T. H. 

International Institute of Intellectual Cooperation, Palais Royal, 2, Rue de 
Montpensier, Paris, France. ♦ 

]ohn Simon Guggenheim Memorial Foundation, 551 Fifth Avenue, New 
York City. 
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League of Nations Association, 8 West 40 Street, New York City. 

National Committee for the Cause and Cure of War, Grand Central Terminal, 
New York City. 

National Council for Prevention of War, 532 Seventeenth Street, N, W., Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

National League of Women Voters, 726 Jackson Place, Washington, D. C. 
Maintains a department on international relations. 

National Peace Conference, 8 West 40 Street, New York City. 

Rockefeller Foundation, 49 West 49 Street, New York City. 

W omen* s International League for Peace and Freedom, 532 Seventeenth Street, 
New York City. 

World Alliance for International Friendship through the Churches, 70 Fifth 
Avenue, New York City. 

World Peaceways, 103 Park Avenue, New York City. 

World Peace Foundation, 40 Mount Vernon Street, Boston, Massachusetts. 
Note. This list does not purport to be exhaustive; it does indicate, however, 

the widespread interest in world affairs in the United States. 
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SUMMARY 


The “Roads to Peace” have been frequently projected and 
surveyed, but after many centuries, they remain only “blue- 
prints.” 

The major diflEculty is not in the determination of the 
desired destination, for there is complete agreement; it is not 
in selecting the general direction, for such signposts as arbi- 
tration, trade agreements, and even disarmament are place4 
conspicuously on any proposed route to international under- 
standing. ‘The diflSculty is, rather, the material with which 
such a road must be constructed. Human material is at the 
same time more variable and less plastic than steel girdles or 
concrete. 

The high degree of variabiHty has been continuously demon- 
strated throughout this volume and especially in this last 
section. The communist seeks peace through a world in which 
the “common man” assumes the reins of government and the 
economic motive is abolished from the earth. The fascist seeks 
the same goal by recognizing different classes but compelling 
them to co-operate for the common good. The fascists are 
strongly nationalistic, the communists international. Both sys- 
tems impose a rigid discipline on the people, curtail personal 
liberty, maintain that the state as a living organism is superior 
and has prior rights to the individuds composing it. Both 
systems crush opposition ruthlessly and both reject parlia- 
mentary government and the theory of popular sovereignty. 
In international relations, communism has given up its former 
attempts to make the world communistic. This task has now , 
been assumed by fascism and nazism, which hope to impose 
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their ideology by the show of force and under the guise of the 
right nationalistic self-determination. The advocate of de- 
mocracy is convinced that through the eventual fulfillment of 
the ideals of liberty and equality and fraternity for nations as 
well as for individuals this world will become a place fit to live 
in after all. The agencies of education, including religion, 
seek peace through enlightenment and declarations of high 
idealism, believing that conviction is based upon knowledge. 
Such knowledge may be dogmatic and vested in authority or 
purely informational, leaving the individual free to formulate 
own judgments. 

Theoretically, the individual is the most plastic medium in 
tne universe. For any one person this is true, for at birth he is 
litde more than a bundle of potentialities. Realistically, how- 
ever, the individual is not so plastic. He is born into a cultural 
environment rooted deep in the past. Before he is mature 
enough for critical evaluation this environment has fitted him 
to the common last of the community and the state. Its ideol- 
ogy has become his own. 

Frankly facing these two facts, we have only one possible 
conclusion: there is not one road to peace, but m'any. It is but 
an ideal dream to envision a fusioning of the ideologies of 
communism, fascism, socialism, and democracy. Yet all are 
here — each insistent that the elusive peace will become a reality 
when its “system” will have been universalized. 

Despite the failure of the political efforts for collective 
security, this is still ''nly means through which varying 
ideologies may be retained yet joint action be made possible. 
Unfortunately, within our generation, the degree to which this 
can be achieved is wholly dependent upon two other develop- 
ments: the inculcation of the same firm conviction in the 
principles of democracy novv held in their own ideologies by 
the adherents of other “political faiths,” and the strengthen- 
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ing of the position of democracies through increased strength 
of arms and through unity of action. 

The need oh the first is forcefully emphasized by W. H. 
Shepardson and W. O. Scroggs mThe United States in World 
A 0 airs in 7937 (New York: Harper and Brothers, 1938, pp. 
16-17): 

One of the distinguishing things about democracy is that 
it has no ideology, is no ideology. It welcomes many opin- 
ions, tolerates many creeds, protects minority interests, 
gathers political parties like foxes under its tunic without 
squirming, governs best by governing least — and suffers 
fools gladly. It proceeds on the theory that the state exists 
for mai^ not man for the state; and it observes the principle 
that, however important the ends of organized society may 
be, it is even more important that these ends be attained 
only by democratic methods. 

Thus democracy is not an “ideology” within the current 
meaning of that word. It lacks a complete and consistent 
set of interlocking dogmas. It is not a fighting creed. It bears 
no resemblance to politically organized passion such as 
directed the Spanish Inquisition, Cromwell’s Protectorate, 
the French Revolution, Trotsky’s Rusya — ^and today. Hit- 
ler’s Germany. It is true that>> democracy, as such, once did 
put on shining armor to fight as Woodrow Wilson stated 
in his address to Congress, April 2, 1917, “for the right of 
those who submit to authority to have a voice in their own 
governments, for the rights and liberties of small nations, 
for a universal dominion of right by^such a concert of free 
peoples as shall bring peace and safety to all nations and 
make the world itself at last free.” 

But that crusade did not pan out as advertised; and 
though there is available today another chance for democ- 
racy, as such, to get on horseback and ride off to make the 
world safe, that opportunity will probably not be seized. 
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The second development is equally essential. In a world 
girded in armaments, the nation weak in the power of self- 
defense has little voice in determining even her own destinies 
as abundantly evidenced in the Four Power Pact at Munich 
and its results during the succeeding months. The idealist may 
cry for universal disarmament, and it may be a goal for future 
generations; but the realist must recognize that respect in 
the council of nations is today in direct proportion to the force 
of arms. 

The editors of this book are neither militarists nor alarmists. 
We earnestly seek the roads to peace. We have sought to 
vpresent the problem in its entirety and in all its complexity, 
neither minimizing its difficulties nor overemphasizing the 
successes or failures of the many attempts at its solution. We 
liave sought constantly to be realistic and earnestly believe 
that the weaknesses of democracy, as shown in the lack of 
conviction in its own system and in the unwillingness to use 
its military as well as moral strength, have been major factors 
in blocking all roads to peace. Non-democratic forms of gov- 
ernment have been willing to fight for their beliefs and their 
rights; democracies often have been starry-eydti or on the 
defensive. In the futtire they must prove to themselves and to 
others that they will not be engulfed by their opponents. We 
do not advocate “riding off” t>n another crusade, but we are 
of the firm conviction that internal unity and united strength 
will do much to restore peace and security to a war-ridden 
world. Religion and education may be effective instruments 
in achieving some forfia of internationaHsm and may lay the 
basis of a permanent peace based upon co-operation rather 
than fear, when, very literally, tanks “may be beaten into 
olowshares and war will be no more.” 

Man wants the toil and the dangers of adventure, but at 
die end of the trail he wants peace. 
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